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Foreword 


National  security  strategy  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  has  proven 
to  be  far  more  difficult  and  contentious  than  in  the  era  of  super¬ 
powers  and  their  allies  facing  each  other  in  a  nuclear  standoff. 
Today  the  world  is  not  so  neatly  divided,  and  the  issues  involved 
seem  much  more  complex  and  intractable.  Serious  issues  involv¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  remain  and  are  now  accompanied  by  a  host 
of  equally  complex  issues,  some  of  which  involve — or  perhaps  are 
driven  by — matters  of  religious  faith.  The  result  is  that  under¬ 
standing  national  security  strategy  and  the  process  that  develops 
that  strategy  remain  subjects  of  overwhelming  importance. 

The  gestation  period  for  this  volume  has  lasted  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  began  in  1980  when  Dennis  Drew  pub¬ 
lished  “Strategy:  Process  and  Principles”  in  the  Air  University 
Review.  The  strategy  process  model  described  in  the  article  be¬ 
came  the  organizing  scheme  for  Drew  and  Donald  Snow  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  in-house  textbook  designed  to  introduce  students  at 
Air  University’s  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  to  some  of  the 
basic  notions  of  national  security  strategy.  Although  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Strategy  was  a  very  rudimentary  text,  it  remained  in 
steady  use  in  both  the  resident  and  nonresident  curricula  until 
1988.  Over  that  period,  it  introduced  tens  of  thousands  of  mid¬ 
career  military  officers  to  the  vagaries  of  strategy  making. 

In  1988  Snow  and  Drew  produced  Making  Strategy — a  new, 
expanded,  and  more  sophisticated  version  of  their  original  text. 
The  new  text  remained  organized  around  the  strategy  process 
model  first  published  in  1980.  Demand  for  Making  Strategy 
was  remarkable  considering  that  although  it  was  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War,  it  was  reprinted  by  Air  University  Press  for 
the  seventh  time  in  200 1 . 

Snow’s  and  Drew’s  newest  version  has  been  slightly  retitled 
and  almost  totally  rewritten  to  reflect  radically  changed  political- 
military  realities.  Making  Twenty-First-Century  Strategy  addresses 
not  only  traditional  strategy  concerns  but  also  the  chaotic  nature 
of  the  post-Cold  War  world  and  the  stark  realities  of  terrorism, 
nuclear  proliferation,  and  military  conflicts  along  religious  fault 
lines.  Although  the  authors  have  changed  a  great  deal  in  this 
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edition,  the  original  strategy  proeess  model,  first  published  in 
1980,  remains  the  eonstant  organizing  seheme. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Making  Twenty-First-Century  Strategy, 
like  its  predeeessors,  will  have  a  long,  useful,  and  influential  life. 
The  nexus  of  global  terrorism,  weapons  of  mass  destruetion,  and 
militant  radieal  religious  beliefs  has  produeed  a  dangerous  and 
eomplex  eonundrum  for  strategists.  The  potential  for  a  flawed 
strategy  to  bring  about  dire  politieal,  military,  eeonomie,  and 
soeial  eonsequenees  makes  analytieal  elarity  a  priority  issue.  In 
this  volume,  Donald  Snow  and  Dennis  Drew  eontinue  their  long 
tradition  of  offering  a  framework  for  analysis  that  provides  a  sig- 
ntfieant  degree  of  elarify  and  insight. 


STEPHEN  R.  LORENZ  ^ 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF 
Commander,  Air  University 
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Introduction 


This  book  is  about  national  security  strategy:  what  it  is,  what 
its  objectives  are,  what  problems  it  seeks  to  solve  or  at  least 
manage,  and  what  kinds  of  influences  constrain  and  create  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  strate¬ 
gies.  The  heart  of  the  problem  with  which  national  security 
strategy  deals  is  the  series  of  threats — normally  military,  but 
increasingly  semi-  or  nonmUitaiy  in  character — that  the  coun¬ 
try  must  confront  and  somehow  overcome  or  contain. 

When  the  original  version  of  this  book^  was  published  in 
1988,  the  set  of  threats  facing  the  United  States  was  reasonably 
static — those  problems  associated  with  the  Cold  War  confron¬ 
tation  with  a  communist  world  led  by  the  Soviet  Union — even  if 
there  were  signs  of  change  on  the  horizon.  In  the  ensuing  de¬ 
cade  and  a  half,  that  configuration  of  problems  largely  dis¬ 
solved,  along  with  the  concrete  parameters  within  which  we 
operated.  In  its  place  is  a  much  more  diffuse,  shifting,  and  con¬ 
troversial  set  of  problems  that  is  simultaneously  simple,  com¬ 
pelling,  and  arguable.  Making  strategy  is  no  longer  a  simple, 
straightforward  process,  if  it  ever  were. 

The  making  and  implementation  of  strategy  at  the  national  level 
is  largely  an  exercise  in  risk  management  and  risk  reduction. 
Risk,  at  that  level,  is  the  difference  between  the  threats  posed  to 
our  securily  by  our  adversaries  and  our  capabilities  to  counter  or 
negate  those  threats.  Assessing  risk  and  resolving  it  has  two  pri¬ 
mary  dimensions.  The  first  is  the  assessment  of  risk  itself:  what 
conditions  represent  threats  to  our  security,  and  how  serious  are 
those  threats  relative  to  one  another  and  to  our  safety?  The  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  are  not  mechanical  and  obvious  but  are 
the  result  of  subjective  human  assessments  based  on  different 
political  and  philosophical  judgments  about  the  world  and  our 
place  in  it.  The  other  dimension  is  the  adequacy  of  resources  to 
counter  the  threats  that  we  identify.  In  circumstances  of  plenty, 
where  there  are  adequate  resources  (manpower,  materiel,  per¬ 
ceived  will,  etc.)  to  counter  all  threats,  this  is  not  a  problem.  In  the 
real  world,  each  of  these  dimensions  presents  a  real  set  of  issues, 
which  we  must  acknowledge  up  front. 
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In  the  real  world  it  is  impossible  to  remove  risk  altogether  for 
eaeh  of  the  reasons  suggested.  There  is  indeed  honest  disagree¬ 
ment  about  what  threatens  us  and  how  great  different  threats 
are  relative  to  one  another  and  to  our  safely.  During  the  Cold 
War,  the  threat  was  direet — the  avoidanee  of  a  Soviet  attaek, 
possibly  nuelear,  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Virtually 
everyone  agreed  sueh  a  threat  represented  the  greatest  risk  fae- 
ing  the  United  States  and  that  redueing  that  risk  was  the  major 
priority.  The  only  question  was  how  best  to  alloeate  resourees  to 
aehieve  that  end.  Srnee  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United 
States  no  longer  faees  an  equivalent  threat  (even  terrorists  do 
not  threaten  the  existence  of  the  United  States,  as  Soviet  nuelear 
missiles  onee  did).  Mueh  of  the  current  policy  debate,  which 
manifests  itself  in  strategic  choices,  is  about  what  the  threaten¬ 
ing  conditions  are  today  and  hence  what  to  do  about  them. 

The  other  dimension,  particularly  evident  in  the  military 
area,  is  resource  availability  to  counter  threats.  The  collapse  of 
the  communist  world  was  accompanied  by  a  worldwide  reduc¬ 
tion  in  military  spending  that  included  the  United  States,  if  at 
lesser  levels  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  These  reductions 
were  especially  evident  between  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  11  September  2001  (9/11)  terrorist  attacks  and  were 
supposed  to  represent  a  “peace  dividend”  at  the  same  time  fed¬ 
eral  deficit  spending  declined  and  disappeared.  Stimulated  (or 
at  least  justified)  by  the  “war”  on  terrorism,  additional  resources 
have  again  become  available  and  formed  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  return  of  deficits.  The  national  security  argument  has  been 
that  additional  resources  are  needed  to  reduce  the  risk  posed 
by  international  terrorism. 

At  least  three  factors  have  altered  the  security  environment 
and  thus  the  problem  of  formulating  and  implementing  na¬ 
tional  strategy.  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  impact  of  cru¬ 
cial  events,  notably  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  9/11  at¬ 
tacks.  In  fundamental  strategic  terms,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
is  structurally  more  important  because  it  disrupted  the  entire 
strategic  environment  and  required  a  fundamental  rethinking 
about  the  structure  of  the  threat,  the  risks  it  entailed,  and  how 
we  should  respond.  Debate  about  this  “post-Cold  World”  con¬ 
tinued  inconclusively  for  the  decade  between  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  1991  and  September  2001,  although 
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most  observers  agreed  it  was  an  environment  of  redueed  threats 
and  greater  opportunities  internationally.  In  this  environment 
Ameriean  strategie  poliey  was  overwhelmingly  internationalist 
(seeing  problems  and  their  solutions  in  international  terms) 
and  multilateralist  (seeking  eolleetive  solutions  to  those  prob¬ 
lems).  Eeonomie  globalization  was  the  symbol  of  the  deeade. 

The  other  erueial  event,  the  New  York  City  and  Washington, 
DC,  bombings,  altered  the  foeus  of  eoneern,  although  the 
ehange  itself  was  less  fundamental  than  it  was  shoeking  and 
eye-opening.  International  terrorism,  after  all,  represents  a 
narrower  threat  to  the  United  States  than  a  potential  Armaged¬ 
don  with  the  Soviets,  but  it  did  serve  to  refoeus  attention  around 
an  intelleetually  tangible  if  operationally  more  elusive  oppo¬ 
nent.  Either  stimulated  or  empowered  by  the  reaetion  to  the 
9/11  events,  the  response  was  a  return  to  the  more  geopolitieal 
military  thinking  of  the  Cold  War  rather  than  the  less  geopo¬ 
litieal  emphasis  on  eeonomies  that  emerged  as  the  d}mamie  of 
international  relations  during  the  1990s.  Ameriean  poliey,  with 
strategy  following  in  its  wake,  turned  toward  a  new  grounding 
in  an  evangelieal  form  of  internationalism  (the  neoeonservative 
vision  of  promoting  a  demoeratie  order  through  the  applieation 
of  Ameriean  power,  ineluding  foree)  and  unilateralism  (earrying 
out  poliey  without  the  partieipation  and  approval  of  the  inter¬ 
national  eommunity  when  deemed  neeessary).  Unilateralism 
and  evangelism  are  hardly  unique  aspeets  of  Ameriean  poliey 
aeross  time,  but  their  eombination  in  its  present  form  is.  The 
Bush  Doetrine  has  beeome  the  blueprint  of  the  early  2000s. 

The  seeond  faetor  has  been  the  emergenee  of  the  United 
States  as  overwhelmingly  the  most  powerful  state  in  the  world 
in  eeonomie,  politieal,  and  espeeially  in  military  terms.  During 
the  post-Cold  War  period  (1991-2001),  it  beeame  fashionable 
to  refer  to  the  United  States  as  the  “sole  remaining  superpower” 
or,  in  Seeretaiy  of  State  Madeleine  Albright’s  memorable  phrase, 
“the  indispensable  nation. A  Freneh  journalist  even  eotned  the 
term  hyperpower  to  suggest  the  great  and  aeeelerating  power 
gap  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.® 

The  distinetion  was  not  deemed  of  overwhelmingly  great  impor- 
tanee  during  the  1990s,  when  some  observers  suggested  the 
United  States  might  be  a  hegemonie  (supreme  or  paramount) 
power  but  was  also  viewed  as  a  benign,  internationalist  power. 
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which  consulted  its  friends  and  allies  before  exereistng  its  power 
and  thus  not  a  great  eause  of  international  eoneern.  However,  the 
gap  has  widened  signifieantly,  especially  in  militaiy  matters.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  growing  gap  was  aeeompanied  by  a  shift  in  emphasis 
away  from  a  multilateralist  to  a  unilateralist  predileetion  that  its 
neoconservative  champions  liked  to  refer  to  as  “benign  hegemony,” 
but  whieh  international  crities  have  viewed  as  less  altruistie. 

The  third  faetor  altering  the  environment  has  been  the  broadening 
of  the  eontent  and  nature  of  national  security  problems.  Although 
the  primary  emphasis  in  this  book  is  on  militaiy  strategy  and  prob¬ 
lems,  one  must  acknowledge  and  aceommodate  the  semi-  and  non- 
military  aspeets  of  pokey  formulation  and  exeeution.  International 
terrorism,  for  instanee,  has  some  mrktaiy  aspeets,  as  in  the  eam- 
paign  to  deny  al-Qaeda  a  sanetuary  in  Afghanistan,  but  it  is  also 
signifreantfy  an  inteUigenee  and  law  enforeement  problem  and  thus 
ranks  as  a  semimiktaiy  problem  that  requires  devising  miktaiy  plans 
that  aeeommodate  that  reakty.  Homeland  security,  which  wik  be  a 
recurring  issue  in  the  pages  that  fokow,  is  simkar  in  nature.  As  the 
unfolding  situations  (at  this  writing)  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  klus- 
trate,  important  parts  of  implementing  strategy,  sueh  as  nation 
bukdtng,  have  kttle  mkitaiy  eontent  at  ak,  but  these  nonmkitaiy  as¬ 
pects  of  strategy  must  be  suecessful  for  the  mkitaiy  eomponents  to 
have  any  chance  of  relevance  in  terms  of  overak  goals. 

This  brief  discussion  seeks  to  outline  in  broad  terms  the 
ehangtng  environment.  It  is  relevant,  even  early  in  the  overall 
argument,  beeause  it  affeets  the  strategy  proeess  at  all  levels. 
Strategy  making  is  about  devising  plans  and  gains  its  meaning 
when  applied  to  a  eonerete  international  environment  that  ean 
and  does  ehange.  As  an  example,  planning  for  the  use  of  foree 
in  the  1990s  assumed  multilateral  solutions  to  relatively  minor 
threats  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  new  problems  posed 
by  that  decade  were  in  the  general  area  of  “military  operations 
other  than  war”  or  “peacekeeping  operations.”  In  the  twenty- 
first  eentury,  however,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  the  essen¬ 
tially  unilateral  use  of  Ameriean  foree  (under  the  umbrella  of  a 
“eoalition  of  the  willing”)  to  effeet  “regime  ehange”  against  an 
antidemoeratic  opponent.  The  implieations  for  the  two  assess¬ 
ments  are  starkly  different. 

Historieally,  planning  for  mkitaiy  employment  in  the  United 
States  has  eentered  around  three  major  planning  eases  or 
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contingencies — strategic  nuclear  war,  major  conventional  (sym¬ 
metrical)  war,  and  smaller  contingencies  in  the  developing 
world  variously  called  low  intensity  conflict,  unconventional 
warfare,  insurgency  warfare,  asymmetrical  warfare  (the  cur¬ 
rent  buzz  term),  and  a  host  of  other  designations.  A  somewhat 
newer  contingency — more-  or  less-conventional  wars  against 
smaller  powers  (e.g.,  Iraq  or  Afghanistan) — ^will  be  included 
with  the  third  category  since  there  is  the  very  real  operational 
possibility  that  these  may  become  asymmetrical  in  the  future, 
particularly  after  the  rapid  defeat  of  Iraqi  conventional  forces  in 
1991  and  2003.  Although  their  importance  and  likelihood  have 
changed  somewhat,  they  remain  the  standards  of  planning  and 
will  be  pillars  around  which  we  will  tether  discussions. 

The  three  contingencies  are  arranged  in  descending  order  of  con¬ 
sequence  and  ascending  order  of  likelihood.  The  most  consequen¬ 
tial  form  of  American  warfare  always  was  (and  conceivably  stiU  is) 
all-out  nuclear  war,  but  given  the  universal  likelihood  of  its  out¬ 
come,  it  was  always  the  least  likely  form  in  which  we  would  engage. 
That  likelihood  has  further  been  reduced  by  the  removal  of  ideo¬ 
logical  motivation  for  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to 
initiate  such  a  war,  but  even  in  an  era  of  reduced  nuclear  arsenals, 
the  possibility  still  remains  and  must  be  considered  in  planning. 

A  major  conventional  (nonnuclear)  war  between  the  Cold  War 
blocs  was  always  a  slightly  greater  possibility;  and  if  it  could 
have  remained  nonnuclear,  its  consequences,  while  great, 
would  have  been  less  than  those  suffered  in  a  nuclear  war.  The 
problem  with  planning  for  such  a  war  was  always  the  difficulty 
in  devising  plans  by  which  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  could  simultaneously  avoid  defeat  in  a  strictly  conventional 
Soviet  thrust  westward  and  avoid  nuclear  escalation  as  a  way 
to  impede  the  progress  of  numerically  superior  communist 
forces.  Avoiding — or  deterring — such  a  war  ultimately  became 
nearly  as  important  as  deterring  a  strategic  nuclear  war. 

In  one  sense,  the  rationale  for  contingency  planning  for  such 
a  conflict  has  disappeared:  there  is  no  equivalent  of  the  Soviet 
threat  in  the  present  or  foreseeable  future  (concerns  among 
some  analysts  over  China  emerging  as  such  a  threat  notwith¬ 
standing).  All  the  states  with  the  forces  to  engage  the  United 
States  in  a  major  conventional  war  are  either  allies  or  friends, 
and  the  overwhelming  American  preponderance  in  arms  (at 
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least  as  measured  by  spending)  suggests  only  a  large  eoalition 
of  those  states  eould  possibly  ehallenge  the  United  States  in 
sueh  a  war — an  even  more  unlikely  probability. 

The  planning  ease  remains  worthy  of  eonsideration  nonetheless. 
For  one  thing,  the  kind  of  warfare  it  propounds  is  so-ealled  s}m- 
metrieal  war,  where  both  sides  resemble  or  mirror  one  another 
along  the  axes  of  organization,  purpose,  affiliation,  and  intent.  For 
the  most  part,  both  sides  fight  using  generally  the  same  iypes  of 
forees  and,  broadly  speaking,  similar  rules  of  engagement.  That 
style,  of  eourse,  refleets  western  European  values  and  mores  about 
war  as  engaged  in  by  sovereign  states  (interstate  warfare),  whieh  is 
what  most  people  mean  when  they  talk  about  S5Tnmetrieal  war.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  of  1990-9 1 ,  this  was  the  kind  of  foe  the  United 
States  faeed.  Whether  others  will  ehallenge  the  US  mUitaiy  in  this 
manner  is  an  open  question,  but  one  that  must  start  by  under¬ 
standing  the  eontingeney  and  its  implieations.  Moreover,  mueh  of 
the  United  States  remains  organized  to  fight  exaetly  this  kind  of 
warfare,  and  it  is  neeessaiy  to  see  how  that  organization  ean  and 
must  be  adapted  to  meet  both  ehanging  environmental  eonditions 
and  teehnologieaHy  indueed  ehanges  on  the  eonventional  battle¬ 
field.  Nuelear  deterrenee  remains  the  eoneeptual  basis  for  thinking 
about  weapons  of  mass  destruetion  proliferation,  and  as  a  result, 
we  will  look  at  these  first  two  eontingeneies  in  a  single  ehapter,  the 
eommon  thrust  of  whieh  is  extrapolating  Cold  War  themes  and 
eoneems  onto  the  eontemporaiy  environment. 

The  third  eontingeney  eenters  around  what  we  now  refer  to  as 
asymmetrieal  warfare.  The  term,  of  eourse,  is  mueh  more  novel 
than  the  phenomenon  it  seeks  to  represent.  In  the  roughest 
terms,  as5mimetrieal  warfare  is  the  opposite  of  symmetrieal  war¬ 
fare.  In  this  kind  of  eombat,  one  side  fights  eonventionally  while 
the  other  side  organizes  itself  differently,  may  or  may  not  share 
the  same  objeetives  as  its  opponent,  may  or  may  not  represent  a 
government  or  a  movement  aspiring  to  beeome  a  government, 
and  rejeets  the  eonventions  or  laws  of  warfare  propounded  by 
the  eonventional  side. 

Asymmetrieal  warfare  is  as  old  as  armed  eonfiiet  itself,  and  it 
is  a  methodology  adopted  when  one  side  eannot  possibly  prevail 
while  adhering  to  the  aeeepted  standards  of  warfare  of  the  time 
and  thus  seeks  to  ehange  the  rules  to  give  it  a  ehanee.  The  eon¬ 
ventional  (symmetrieal)  side  will  always  view  deviation  from  the 
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rules  as  treacherous  and  illegal  or  immoral  (or  both)  and  will 
decry  the  deviation.  From  the  vantage  point  of  the  asymmetrical 
warrior,  it  is  the  only  way  possible  to  avoid  defeat. 

During  the  Cold  War  this  planning  contingency  centered  on 
Third  World  insurgencies,  where,  generally,  an  American- 
backed,  anticommunist  government  was  assaulted  by  a  Soviet- 
(or  Chinese-)  backed  communist  insurgent.  This  “half-war” 
contingency,  as  it  was  sometimes  known,  was  most  dramati¬ 
cally  illustrated  by  the  American  experience  in  Vietnam.  In  the 
1991-2001  period,  much  of  the  violence  in  the  so-called  failed 
and  failing  states  (e.g.,  Somalia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Congo) 
was  arguably  asymmetrical  in  nature  or  intent. 

This  contingency  is  simultaneously  the  most  likely  and  least 
consequential  form  of  military  involvement  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  most  likely  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  situations  in  which  the  United  States  may  be  called  upon 
or  decide  to  enter  will  be  in  the  developing  world,  where  accep¬ 
tance  of  Western  conventions  is  least  likely  to  hold.  At  the  same 
time,  the  overwhelming  American  preponderance  of  arms  means 
that  no  state  or  movement  stands  any  chance  of  success  fight¬ 
ing  the  United  States  symmetrically.  The  Taliban  stood  and 
fought  and  were  decimated  when  faced  with  American  airpower 
and  special  forces;  the  Iraqi  armed  forces  simply  disintegrated 
when  faced  with  American  force.  These  involvements  are  the 
least  consequential  because  the  most  important  American  in¬ 
terests  are  rarely  at  stake  in  these  conflicts  and  because  the 
consequences  to  the  United  States  and  its  forces  are  least  pro¬ 
nounced  in  these  circumstances.  Because  asymmetrical  war¬ 
fare  is  the  most  likely  form  of  American  involvement  in  the  near 
future,  a  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject. 

One  thing  is  clear  about  these  three  contingencies  and  their 
permutations — each  affects  thinking  about  strategy  and  its  im¬ 
plementation  in  different  ways.  Each  contingency  poses  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  strategic  questions  with  different  answers,  and  these 
answers  and  the  capabilities  they  suggest  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  supportive.  The  strategies  and  forces  one  devises  to 
deter  strategic  nuclear  war  may  not  help  deter  conventional  war 
in  Europe,  and  they  almost  certainly  have  little  impact  on  deter¬ 
ring  asymmetrical  warfare  in  the  developing  world.  For  instance, 
the  mightiest  conventional  armed  force  in  the  world  did  not 
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prevail  against  an  asymmetrical  opponent  in  Vietnam.  Each 
contingency  poses  different  problems  that  require  not  only  dif¬ 
ferent  solutions  but  also  the  allocation  of  resources  for  different 
capabilities.  As  long  as  resources  are  scarce  and  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  reduce  risk  in  one  area  does  not  necessarily  also 
reduce  risk  in  another  area,  the  problem  of  strategy  will  remain 
one  of  risk  management  rather  than  risk  eradication.  How  one 
wisely  devises  plans  of  action  and  capabilities  in  support  of  those 
plans  is  thus  at  the  heart  of  an  understanding  of  strategy  making. 

Hopefully,  the  organization  of  the  rest  of  the  book  amplifies  and 
clarifies  the  themes  raised  here  and  does  so  in  a  logical  and  helpful 
way.  Section  I  looks  at  the  question  of  what  strategy  is,  the  process 
by  which  it  is  developed,  and  the  various  levels  at  which  it  must  be 
crafted.  Section  II  considers  strategy  in  its  political  context:  the 
questions  and  debates  about  the  country’s  broadest  objectives  in 
the  world,  the  international  and  domestic  political  environments  in 
which  grand  strategy  is  devised,  and  the  political  actors  and  insti¬ 
tutions  involved  in  the  process  of  devising  that  strategy. 

Sections  III  and  IV  move  downward  through  the  strategy  pro¬ 
cess,  concentrating  on  the  military  dimension  and  influences  on 
that  process.  Section  III  specifically  looks  at  the  military  level  of 
strategy:  military  strategy  in  general,  operational  strategy,  asym¬ 
metrical  warfare  strategy,  and  nuclear  strategy.  Section  IV  looks 
at  confounding  influences,  including  the  fog  and  friction  of  war 
and  the  impact  of  military  worldviews  and  doctrine.  In  the  final 
section,  many  of  these  factors  are  brought  together  by  looking  at 
the  continuing  problems  of  making  strategy:  conventional  (sym¬ 
metrical  and  nuclear)  and  asymmetrical  dilemmas  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  tension  of  reconciling  interests  and  risks  into  strategy. 
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SECTION  I 

FRAMING  THE  PROBLEM 


Chapter  1 


Strategy  in  Perspective 


The  fundamental  requirements  of  an  effeetive  national  seeu- 
rity  strategy — elear  and  realistie  objeetives,  eoordinated  use  of  the 
various  instruments  of  national  power,  appropriately  equipped 
and  trained  military  forees,  well-orehestrated  military  eampaigns, 
and  effeetive  battlefield  taeties — ^have  hardly  ehanged  throughout 
reeorded  history.  Nor  have  the  fundamental  funetions  of  military 
strategists — developing,  deplo}nng,  and  orehestrating  the  effee¬ 
tive  employment  of  military  forees — ehanged.  Strategists  eontinue 
to  struggle,  with  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  sueeess,  to  overeome 
the  problems  involved  in  marshaling  and  using  military  forees  to 
aehieve  a  desired  national  objeetive  while  eoping  with  m}Tiad  out¬ 
side  infiuenees,  many  of  whieh  are  beyond  anyone’s  eontrol.  Al¬ 
though  the  fundamental  requirements  remain  the  same,  this  is 
not  to  say  that  the  proeess  of  making  strategy  is  as  simple,  easy,  or 
straightforward  today  as  it  onee  must  have  been. 

To  the  eontrary,  the  funetions  needed  to  apply  the  requirements 
of  strategy  have  beeome  ineredibly  eomplex,  partieularly  during 
the  past  two  eenturies,  for  relatively  obvious  reasons.  Compared  to 
earlier  eras,  modem  military  forees  are  generally  larger,  far  more  le¬ 
thal,  and  often  more  speeialized  in  their  many  funetions,  and  thus 
are  often  organizationally  much  more  complex.  They  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  expensive  to  train,  equip,  and  support,  particularly  for 
operations  in  four  very  different  environments — land,  sea,  air,  and 
space — each  of  which  presents  strategists  with  unique  opportu¬ 
nities  and  restraints.  Moreover,  strategists  are  just  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  potential  difficulties  presented  by  a  fifth  operating 
environment,  the  electronic  ether  of  so-called  cyberspace.  The  re¬ 
quirement  to  operate  on  a  worldwide  basis  also  creates  difiicult 
problems  for  strategists  of  several  major  powers.  All  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  vastly  complicated  the  process  of 
making  strategy. 

The  increasing  complexities  of  warfare  and  the  attendant  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  developing  effective  strategies  have  led  to  various  cop¬ 
ing  mechanisms.  The  most  obvious  and  pervasive  has  been  the 
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proliferation  of  larger  military  staff  organizations  and,  within 
these  staffs,  the  use  of  eomplex  analytieal  tools.  Perhaps  the 
ultimate  extension  of  this  trend  is  found  in  the  Ameriean  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  with  its  elaborate  staff  system  that  inereas- 
ingly  depends  on  sophistieated,  high-speed,  eomputer -based 
quantitative  analysis  teehniques  eoupled  to  spaee-based  sur- 
veillanee  and  communieation  eapabilities. 

The  almost  overwhelming  eomplexity  of  modern  military 
deeision  making  obseures  the  faet  that  the  fundamentals  of 
strategy  remain  relatively  unehanged.  To  fully  eomprehend  the 
intrieaeies  of  the  strategy  proeess,  one  needs  to  understand 
how  and  why  it  has  beeome  so  eomplex.  Although  it  would  be 
instruetive  to  begin  this  analysis  in  aneient  times,  it  will  suffice 
to  begin  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  intervening  centu¬ 
ries  witnessed  the  most  monumental  of  the  changes  in  politics, 
economics,  and  technology  that  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
the  primary  drivers  complicating  the  modern  strategy  process. 

Warfare  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Military  historians  commonly  refer  to  the  period  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  an  age  of  limited  warfare.  The  limitations  were  nei¬ 
ther  in  terms  of  the  number  of  wars  fought  nor  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  years  in  which  war  occurred;  nor  was  war  limited  in 
terms  of  combat  casualties.  Rather,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  wars 
during  that  period  were  generally  fought  for  limited  objectives, 
with  limited  resources,  and  with  a  limited  number  of  battles. 

First,  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  age  of  absolute  mon¬ 
archies  in  Europe  (England  being  a  “semi  exception”).  The  dy¬ 
nastic  armies  supporting  these  monarchs  fought  wars  for  what 
can  only  be  classified  as  dynastic  objectives — a  slice  of  land 
here,  a  city  there,  the  rights  of  succession  to  various  thrones, 
and  the  like.  Such  objectives  did  little  to  arouse  the  common 
man’s  enthusiasm  for  war  and  provided  no  real  reasons  to  risk 
his  life  in  battle.  The  popular  fervor  of  the  religious  wars  during 
the  seventeenth  century  was  but  a  dim  memory,  and  the  ideo¬ 
logical  passions  that  would  be  spawned  by  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions  would  not  appear  until  near  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  limited  taxation  base  of  eighteenth-eentury  preindustrial 
eeonomies  eould  not  support  massive  militaiy  establishments. 
Further,  these  relatively  primitive,  almost  subsistenee-level 
eeonomies  militated  against  large-seale  eonseription  efforts  that 
would  strip  away  the  most  produetive  members  of  a  soeiety  and 
plaee  them  in  military  sendee.  One  result  of  this  situation  was 
that  mereenary  soldiers,  selling  their  skills  and  sendees  to  the 
highest  bidder  regardless  of  nationality,  dominated  many  Euro¬ 
pean  armies.  To  flU  out  the  ranks,  monarehs  were  often  foreed 
to  impress  nonmereenaries,  drawing  them  primarily  from  the 
dregs  of  European  soeiety. 

Faeed  with  relatively  small,  yet  expensive  armies,  military  lead¬ 
ers  struggled  to  inerease  the  effleieney  and  effeetiveness  of  their 
forees  by  making  the  most  effeetive  use  of  available  teehnology. 
The  standard  infantry  weapon  of  that  era  was  the  muzzle -loading 
smoothbore  musket.  Slow  to  reload  and  only  aeeurate  to  about 
50  yards  against  man-size  targets,  this  weapon’s  limitations  die- 
tated  the  taeties  used  on  the  battlefield.  The  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  were  elosely  related.  The  first  was  to  maximize  firepower; 
the  seeond  was  to  maximize  the  effeets  of  that  firepower.  One 
solution  was  to  inerease  the  speed  of  reloading,  thereby  inereas- 
ing  the  rate  of  fire.  Clever  teehniques  sought  to  streamline  the 
reloading  proeess,  while  endless  hours  of  drill  sought  to  aehieve 
the  maximum  possible  reloading  speed.  But  there  were  limits 
to  the  speed  attainable.  A  seeond  solution  was  to  fire  muskets 
by  volley  to  inerease  their  shoek  effeet.  A  third  approaeh  was 
to  paek  more  men  with  muskets  onto  the  battlefield.  However, 
the  heavy  muzzle  blast  ereated  by  eighteenth-eentury  muskets 
often  did  as  mueh  damage  to  friendly  forees  (by  rupturing  their 
eardrums)  as  the  muskets  did  to  the  enemy.  The  solution  was 
to  paek  the  men  tightly  together  in  long,  straight  lines  so  that 
eaeh  man  eould  diseharge  his  weapon  without  doing  harm  to  his 
eomrades  (alignment  being  all  important  to  proteet  friendly  ear¬ 
drums).  All  three  approaehes  were  eombtned  to  ereate  a  taetieal 
solution  to  an  essentially  teehnologieal  problem,  and  from  this 
solution  eame  the  term  linear  warfare,  used  to  eharaeterize  the 
taetieal  formations  of  the  era. 

Linear  formations  formed  very  broad  fronts.  Consequently,  they 
were  elumsy  taetieal  formations,  diffieult  to  deploy  after  the  mareh 
to  the  battle  and  diffieult  to  move  in  attaeking  after  deployment. 
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The  attackers  in  eighteenth-century-battlefleld  minuets  had  to 
march,  stop,  realign  their  formation,  and  then  march  on — often 
while  under  fire  from  artillery  and  skirmishers — until  they  were 
close  enough  to  fire  effectively,  often  an  extremely  short  range. 
The  defenders,  of  course,  armed  with  the  same  type  of  weaponry 
and  aligned  in  equally  rigid  linear  formations,  had  to  hold  their 
fire  until  the  attackers  were  at  very  close  range  if  their  weapons 
were  to  have  much  effect.  For  example,  in  the  Battle  at  Blenheim 
(1704),  the  advancing  British  did  not  fire  their  first  volley  until 
their  leading  brigadier  touched  the  French  barricades  with  his 
sword — or  so  it  was  reported. 

Needless  to  say,  the  successful  application  of  linear  tactics 
required  incredibly  disciplined  soldiers  to  face  such  rigors.  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  the  Prussian  soldier -king,  once  opined  that  his 
men  must  fear  their  officers  more  than  their  enemy.  Harsh  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  was  universal  in  European  armies  and  was 
meted  out  for  even  minor  breaches  of  discipline.  Soldiers  could 
be  flogged  to  death  on  orders  from  their  officers  (who  were  mostly 
members  of  the  nobility),  with  the  official  cause  of  death  listed 
as  “died  by  act  of  God.”  Such  was  the  status  of  officers  and  their 
men.  To  instill  such  discipline  and  to  teach  the  intricate  maneu¬ 
vers  required  by  linear  formations,  drill  was  endless  and  exact¬ 
ing.  Pmssian  officers  were  noted  for  their  use  of  surveyors’  in¬ 
struments  to  align  and  realign  ranks  drilling  on  parade  grounds. 
Conventional  wisdom  held  that  it  took  two  years  of  discipline 
and  practice  to  make  a  good  soldier  in  the  age  of  linear  tactics. 

The  results  of  all  these  factors  were  several.  First,  as  already 
mentioned,  armies  were  relatively  small  and  were  not  drawn 
from  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Since  they  consisted  of  merce¬ 
naries  and  the  dregs  of  society,  most  of  a  nation’s  sociefy  was 
isolated  from  its  army  except  in  supporting  it  through  tax  levies 
of  one  sort  or  another.  Second,  monarchs  hesitated  to  put  their 
armies  at  serious  risk  because  of  the  time  and  cost  of  rebuilding 
an  army  should  it  be  defeated  (even  victorious  armies  required 
considerable  “rebuftdtng”  after  major  battles).  Third,  because 
armies  were  slow  and  cumbersome  to  maneuver,  both  sides 
had  to  tacitly  agree  to  fight  a  battle.  Either  side  could  withdraw 
faster  than  the  other  side  could  deploy  and  march  to  within  fir¬ 
ing  range.  Fourth,  wars  tended  to  be  slow  moving  because  of 
primitive  transportation  and  supply  systems  and  because  cam- 
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paigning  was  usually  limited  to  seasons  of  mild  weather.  Armies 
often  went  into  “winter  quarters,”  a  praetiee  that  prevailed  at 
least  through  the  time  of  the  Ameriean  Civil  War. 

In  terms  of  strategy,  the  art  of  the  general  was  limited  to  rather 
narrow  eonflnes,  that  is,  primarily  to  the  battlefield  itself.  Certainly 
logisties  were  a  eoneern,  but  the  primary  interest  eentered  on  the 
battlefield,  and  by  extension,  to  the  praetiee  field  where  diseipline 
was  instilled  and  linear  movements  mastered.  To  be  sure,  the 
vagaries  of  international  polities  were  important,  partieularly  in 
ehoosing  one’s  allies  and  limiting  one’s  enemies.  But  the  horizons 
of  the  strategists  were  limited,  and  the  proeess  of  making  strategy 
was  relatively  simple  by  modern  standards.  Often  international 
politieal  eonsiderations  and  battlefield  strategies  were  the  prov- 
inee  of  a  single  person,  the  soldier -king.  Frederiek  the  Great  was 
an  exeellent  example  of  that  phenomenon,  as  was  Napoleon.  As 
we  shall  see,  however,  the  strategists’  task  soon  beeame  so  eom- 
plex  that  speeialists  were  required  to  divide  the  workload. 

Foundations  of  Modern  Warfare 

The  Ameriean  and  Freneh  Revolutions,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  returned  ideology  and  its  passions  to  warfare.  Al¬ 
though  the  Ameriean  Revolution  preeeded  its  Freneh  eounter- 
part,  it  was  probably  less  signifieant  in  its  immediate  effeet  on 
warfare.  The  Ameriean  Revolution  was  a  relatively  small  affair 
in  a  remote  eorner  of  the  eighteenth-eentuiy  world.  Further,  it 
did  not  generate  the  mass  emotionalism  of  the  Freneh  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Historians  estimate  that  only  about  one-third  of  Ameriean 
eolonists  aetively  supported  the  revolution,  about  one-third  op¬ 
posed  it,  and  one-third  was  neutral. 

The  Freneh  Revolution,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  massive 
upheaval  in  the  eenter  of  Western  eivilization.  It  aroused  fieree 
passions  and  ehanged  the  faee  of  warfare.  In  defending  its  revo¬ 
lution  from  reaetionary  foreign  monarehies,  Franee  beeame  a 
“state-in-arms”  with  a  large  army  reeruited  from  the  masses  and 
motivated  by  the  passions  of  popular  nationalism.  Napoleon  later 
harnessed  popular  nationalism  for  his  purposes  and  was  thus 
able  to  field  huge  armies  and  to  replaee  fearsome  losses  with  re- 
eruits  supplied  by  a  state  dedieated  to  little  more  than  support 
of  its  army.  The  Ameriean  and  Freneh  Revolutions  gave  the  eom- 
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mon  man  a  cause  he  eonsidered  worth  dying  for  in  battle.  They 
were  erueial  steps  on  the  road  to  modern  total  war.  However, 
another  revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  had  effeets  of  at 
least  equal  importanee. 

One  of  the  first  effeets  wrought  by  the  Industrial  Revolution 
was  the  meehanization  of  transportation  by  the  advent  of  steam 
power  and  the  development  of  railroads.  In  the  United  States, 
the  impaet  of  rail  transport  on  warfare  was  first  felt  in  a  major 
way  during  the  Civil  War.  Railroads  made  rapid  transport  of 
mass  armies  over  great  distanees  both  possible  and  praetieal, 
and  further,  allowed  deployed  armies  to  be  supplied  effieiently 
over  great  distances.  The  strategists’  horizons  expanded  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  eonlines  of  individual  battlefields  to  eneom- 
pass  whole  theaters  of  operations  and,  on  oecasion,  extended 
to  several  widely  separated  theaters. 

Railroads,  eombined  with  mass  armies,  also  effectively  ended 
the  era  of  the  “deeisive”  battle  as  the  determiner  of  a  war’s  out- 
eome.  Previously,  wars  had  often  eonsisted  of  little  more  than 
one  or  two  large  pitehed  battles  after  whieh  the  defeated  side 
sued  for  peaee.  Beeause  railroads  allowed  rapid  reinforeement 
or  replaeement  of  defeated  forees,  they  made  any  single  vietory 
or  defeat  less  deeisive.  Thus,  the  Civil  War  proeeeded  for  four 
long  years  in  spite  of  numerous  major  battles,  many  of  whieh 
might  have  been  deeisive  in  previous  eonfliets.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  eonstruetion,  matntenanee,  and  operation  of  an 
effeetive  railroad  system  required  a  large  industrial  eapaeity, 
the  resourees  to  feed  that  industry,  and  eonsiderable  teehnieal 
expertise  in  railroad  planning,  eonstruetion,  and  operations. 
Strategists  were  again  foreed  to  broaden  their  horizons,  this 
time  to  inelude  sueh  “nonmilitaiy”  eonsiderations  as  the  mobi¬ 
lization  and  operation  of  the  nation’s  industrial  infrastrueture. 

Other  products  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  also  ehanged  the 
faee  of  war.  For  example,  the  minie  ball  (named  after  the  Freneh 
inventor  Claude  Etienne  Minie)  solved  the  long-standing  prob¬ 
lem  of  loading  rifled  muskets  quiekly,  and  as  a  result,  rifled 
weapons  beeame  the  standard  for  Civil  War  infantry.  Rifled 
weapons  provided  far  greater  aeeuraey  and  vastly  inereased  ef¬ 
feetive  ranges  when  eompared  with  smoothbore  muskets,  a  eir- 
eumstanee  with  far-reaehing  implications.  The  rifle  spelled  the 
end  of  rigid  linear  taeties  and  foreed  infantry  to  “go  to  ground” 
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for  survival.  Greater  aceuraey  at  long  range  meant  inereased 
easualties,  plaeing  greater  emphasis  on  medieal  serviees  and 
inereasing  the  need  for  an  effieient  replaeement  system.  More 
replaeements  strained  the  troop  training  system  as  well  as  the 
logistieal  system,  ineluding  the  industrial  produetion  required 
to  equip  new  soldiers.  Breeeh-loading  weapons  were  also  used 
during  the  Civil  War  (although  generally  not  as  standard  issue), 
whieh  inereased  the  average  rate  of  fire  and  plaeed  greater 
strain  on  logistieal  systems  and  industrial  eapaeity. 

All  of  these  faetors,  whieh  were  the  fruits  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  led  to  the  establishment  of  layers  of  subordinate 
eommands  to  eontrol  mass  armies  and  the  proliferation  of 
speeialized  staff  organizations  to  provide  teehnieal  expertise. 
The  Prussians  first  reeognized  the  need  for  superior  staff  work 
and,  during  the  Napoleonie  Wars,  established  a  general  staff 
system  that — ^with  later  modifieations — ^beeame  the  envy  of  the 
Western  world.  Other  states  followed  suit,  to  one  degree  or  an¬ 
other,  but  few  equaled  the  system  of  general  staff  edueation 
and  training  developed  by  Prussian  military  reformers  sueh  as 
Gerhard  von  Seharnhorst,  Augustus  von  Gneisenau,  and  Carl 
von  Clausewitz  and  later  perfected  by  Helmuth  von  Moltke.  Not 
only  had  the  horizons  of  the  strategists  expanded,  but  also  with 
a  general  staff  system  in  place,  the  number  of  those  involved 
in  making  strategy  or  influencing  strategy  decisions  expanded 
exponentially. 

The  development  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  magni¬ 
fied  the  changes  in  the  process  of  making  strategy.  It  led  to  the 
development  of  the  tank,  which  revolutionized  land  warfare.  At 
sea,  the  internal  combustion  engine  (combined  with  the  efficient 
storage  battery)  was  crucial  to  the  development  of  submarines, 
which  revolutionized  war  at  sea.  And,  of  course,  the  gasoline 
engine  was  the  key  ingredient  needed  to  take  warfare  into  the 
air  (balloons  had  been  used  but  only  to  a  limited  degree  and 
with  limited  success).  The  advent  of  airpower  greatly  multiplied 
complications  to  the  strategists’  world  by  forcing  them  to  think 
in  three  dimensions.  As  it  developed  and  began  to  mature  over 
time,  airpower  also  meant  that  the  home  front — the  center  of 
industrial  production  needed  to  sustain  modern  mechanized 
military  forces — could  be  attacked  directly  without  the  need  to 
fight  through  the  adversary’s  deployed  forces  and  defense  sys- 
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terns.  Airpower  put  the  home  front  on  the  front  line,  providing 
strategists  with  both  new  opportunities  and  new  coneerns. 

Contrasts  in  the  Cold  War 

The  development  of  nuelear  weapons  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  brought  the  trend  toward  total  war  to  its  logieal  extreme.  The 
so-ealled  weapons  of  mass  destruetion  (WMD)  were  so  potent 
that  many  believed  they  would  never  be  used  in  an  all-out  war 
between  two  nuelear -armed  major  powers.  The  eosts  to  both 
sides  in  sueh  a  struggle  would  be  far  greater  than  the  value 
of  any  possible  objeetive — or  so  it  seemed.  The  fact  that  such 
weapons  existed  and  could  not  be  “uninvented”  meant  that 
their  use  had  to  be  deterred,  and  the  only  deterrent  available 
was  a  secure  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  ready  for  devastating 
retaliation  should  an  enemy  strike. 

To  complicate  the  matter  further,  in  the  age  of  airpower  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missUes  (ICBM),  the  threat  of  attack 
was  only  minutes  away.  For  Americans,  the  near -instant  vul¬ 
nerability  was  startling  after  two  centuries  of  near -isolation  be¬ 
hind  broad  oceans.  Unlike  any  other  time  in  American  history, 
large  standing  military  forces  ready  for  immediate  use  were  re¬ 
quired  in  peacetime.  The  strategists  were  now  fully  engaged  in 
peacetime  as  well  as  wartime  and  were  as  concerned  with  pre¬ 
venting  war  as  with  waging  it.  Moreover,  they  were  faced  with 
an  overwhelmingly  important  question  that  could  not  be  an¬ 
swered  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Could  a  major  war  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  escalating  to  a  full-scale  nuclear  confrontation? 

At  least  partially  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  escalation,  the 
Cold  War  era  became,  for  the  major  powers,  another  age  of  limited 
war,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Cold  War 
conflicts  were  fought  by  the  major  powers  on  a  limited  scale 
for  limited  objectives  and  were  not  fought  directly  against  each 
other  for  fear  of  escalation  to  a  nuclear  confrontation.  However, 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  major  powers  did  not  necessarily 
mean  restraint  on  the  part  of  those  lesser  states  that  fought  the 
major  powers.  For  example,  the  North  Vietnamese  waged  a  war 
against  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  that  was  limited 
only  by  their  means,  not  by  their  objectives  or  commitment. 
The  same  held  true  for  the  Afghans  fighting  the  Soviets. 
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The  Cold  War  reversal  of  the  200-year  trend  toward  total  war 
further  eomplieated  and  frustrated  life  for  the  strategists  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  powers.  They  were  foreed  to  eontend  with  the  problem  of  aehiev- 
ing  diffieult  military  objeetives  with  self-restrained  foree  against 
fuUy  eommitted,  albeit  militarily  lesser  foes,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  forees  needed  to  deter  (or,  if  required,  proseeute) 
larger  and  more  desperate  struggles  against  major  antagonists. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  eollapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
presented  a  very  different  set  of  eireumstanees  with  whieh 
Ameriean  strategists  had  to  deal.  Most  signifieantly,  the  Soviet 
Union  no  longer  posed  a  survival  threat,  and  the  United  States 
emerged  from  the  Cold  War  as  the  only  remaining  superpower. 
In  terms  of  pure  military  might,  the  United  States  dwarfed  all 
potential  rivals  and  most  (if  not  all)  eombinations  of  potential 
rivals  to  an  extent  perhaps  never  equaled  in  reeorded  history. 
There  was  no  question,  partieularly  after  two  eonfliets  against 
Iraq  (1991  and  2003),  that  attempting  to  wage  war  against  the 
United  States  using  eonventional  forees  and  strategies  was,  at 
best,  a  dubious  proposition. 

In  the  faee  of  sueh  overwhelming  eonventional  military  might, 
strategists  of  Ameriea’s  opponents  have  moved  to  employ  some 
of  the  elassie  strategies  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  The  terror 
taeties  employed  on  1 1  September  2001  are,  as  of  this  writing,  the 
most  obvious  ease  in  point.  Employed  by  a  radieal  Muslim  group 
with  a  worldwide  organization,  this  terror  eampaign  presents 
problems  very  similar  to  those  posed  by  the  Vieteong  in  South 
Vietnam  during  the  early  and  mid-1960s.  In  a  sense,  Ameriean 
strategists  faee  an  insurgeney  on  a  global  seale,  fueled  by  reli¬ 
gious  rather  than  politieal  fervor.  Whether  or  not  Ameriean 
strategists  are  more  sueeessful  in  dealing  with  this  global  insur¬ 
geney  than  were  their  predeeessors  in  Vietnam  remains  to  be  seen. 

Modern  strategists  must  also  eope  with  a  breathtaking  rate 
of  teehnologieal  ehange,  a  rate  that  gives  every  indieation  of 
eontinuing  to  aeeelerate.  Although  the  struggle  to  use  available 
teehnology  effeetively  or  to  eope  effeetively  with  the  enemy’s 
teehnology  has  beeome  inereasingly  eomplex,  Ameriean  strate¬ 
gists  have  fully  embraeed  modern  high  teehnology  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  substitution  of  teehnologieal  prowess  for  Ameriean 
blood  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  more  traditional  notion 
of  substituting  fire  and  steel  in  the  plaee  of  Ameriean  lives  in 
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battle,  a  notion  long  embraced  by  American  military  leaders. 
As  a  result,  vast  weapons  research  and  development  programs 
have  become  essential  parts  of  what  Pres.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
once  referred  to  as  the  military-industrial  complex. 

The  high  costs  of  high-technology  weaponry  highlight  yet  an¬ 
other  problem  with  which  modern  strategists  must  deal.  As  the 
liberal  democracies  adopted  policies  promoting  social  welfare, 
greater  and  greater  demands  have  been  placed  on  the  financial 
resources  of  the  state.  Military  funding  requests  now  compete 
with  compelling  requests  for  resources  in  other  areas  of  public 
interest  such  as  public  health,  education,  and  the  like.  This  is 
a  particularly  vexing  problem  for  American  strategists  in  an  era 
when  the  United  States  clearly  does  not  face  a  survival  threat, 
does  not  have  anything  close  to  a  peer  military  competitor,  and 
must  answer  to  a  citizenry  that  expected  some  sort  of  “peace 
dividend”  resulting  from  victory  in  the  Cold  War. 

Conclusions 

As  the  twenty-first  century  begins,  modern  strategists  have 
a  very  full  plate.  Their  horizons  have  expanded  from  the  nar¬ 
row  confines  of  the  battlefield  to  the  limitless  expanse  of  outer 
space.  The  spectrum  of  conflict  with  which  they  must  cope  has 
expanded  in  two  directions — upward  toward  nuclear  Armaged¬ 
don  and  downward  to  the  shadow  wars  of  the  guerrilla,  the  in¬ 
surgent,  and  the  terrorist.  Strategists  are  beset  by  competing 
ideas  about  how  military  forces  should  be  used,  how  to  deal  with 
the  complexities  of  technological  advancement,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  military  forces  relative  to  other  national  priorities. 

The  fundamental  functions  of  the  military  strategists,  however, 
are  basically  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  as,  in  fact,  they  have  always  been — developing,  deplo}dng, 
and  orchestrating  the  effective  emplo5mient  of  military  forces. 
Strategists  continue  their  age-old  struggle  to  overcome  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  marshaling  and  using  military  forces  in  order  to 
achieve  a  desired  objective  while  coping  with  m}iriad  influences, 
many  of  which  are  beyond  anyone’s  control.  Only  the  context  of 
the  struggle  has  changed. 
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The  Strategy  Process — ^An  Overview 


“Strategy”  is  a  word  often  wrapped  in  an  aura  of  great  mys¬ 
tery.  It  is  a  word  that  eonjures  up  visions  of  history’s  great  eap- 
tains  ineredibly  aehieving  vietory  against  overwhelming  odds 
through  the  applieation  of  their  superior  intellect  and  insights. 
Visions  aside,  the  reality  of  strategy  in  its  most  fundamental 
sense  is  nothing  more  than  a  plan  of  action  that  organizes  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  an  objective.  Although  this  basic  meaning  of 
strategy  is  simple  and  clear-cut,  our  understanding  has  been 
hindered  by  the  appearance  of  the  word  “strategic.”  This  ad¬ 
jectival  derivative  of  the  same  Greek  root  word  connotes  “great 
importance”  or  the  “highest  level.”  In  the  resulting  confusion, 
which  continues  to  this  day  even  among  those  who  should 
know  better,  even  military  professionals  often  mistakenly  asso¬ 
ciate  strategy  only  with  the  highest  levels  of  planning  to  achieve 
the  highest  level  or  most  important  national  objectives. 

During  the  era  of  such  warrior  kings  as  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Napoleon,  one  man  often  made  the  decisions  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  strategy.  In  those  relatively  simple  times  described  in  chap¬ 
ter  1,  warrior  kings  could  grasp  and  decide  issues  ranging  from 
the  broadest  political  direction  of  the  state  to  the  most  detailed 
battlefield  tactics.  They  controlled  a  large  vertical  slice  of  their  na¬ 
tional  command  structure  since  they  were  at  once  absolute  chiefs 
of  state  and  battlefield  commanders.  Although  the  warrior  kings 
of  the  past  have  given  way  to  modem  despots  of  one  varieiy  or  an¬ 
other,  the  complexily  of  the  modern  politico-military  context  vir¬ 
tually  eliminates  the  possibility  of  one  person  having  the  ability  to 
grasp  aU  facets  of  a  situation.  The  result  is  that  even  in  the  most 
tightly  organized  state,  strategy  is  now  made  by  different  people 
or  groups  at  different  levels  of  authority,  with  often  very  different 
perspectives  on  what  can  or  should  be  done. 

The  broad  and  complex  modern  context  within  which  strate¬ 
gists  operate  means  that  a  simple  definition  of  strategy,  such  as 
the  one  noted  above,  sheds  little  light  on  the  factors  that  make 
strategy  the  most  fundamental  and  most  difficult  of  all  military 
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arts.  In  the  modern  era,  it  is  mueh  more  aeeurate  and  deserip- 
tive  to  eonsider  strategy  as  a  eomplex  decision-making  process 
that  eonneets  the  ends  sought  (national  objeetives)  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  aehieving  those  ends.  The  modern  strategy  pro- 
eess  (in  both  theory  and  sueeessful  praetiee)  eonsists  of  at  least 
five  fundamental,  intereonneeted,  and  sequential  deeisions  that 
define  and  shape  strategy  at  eaeh  level  of  authority.  They  range 
from  broad  and  oeeasionally  abstraet  deeisions  about  long-term 
national  objeetives  to  very  narrow  and  eonerete  deeisions  eon- 
eerning  battlefield  taeties.  Between  those  two  extremes  are  three 
other  erueial  deeisions  that  we  will  refer  to  as  grand  strategy, 
military  strategy,  and  operational  strategy. 

To  fully  eomprehend  this  deeision-making  proeess,  one  must 
view  it  on  two  levels.  On  the  first  level  the  proeess  eoneerns  very 
broad  and  long-term  issues  of  national  strategy — issues  that 
transeend  eurrent  events.  For  example,  at  the  broadest  level,  a 
state’s  most  fundamental  objeetive  is  generally  to  preserve  its 
sovereignty.  To  do  so,  and  to  aehieve  other  fundamental,  long¬ 
term  national  objeetives,  the  deeisions  in  the  strategy  proeess 
must  be  effeetively  addressed.  On  the  seeond  level  the  proeess 
eoneerns  time-sensitive  eontingeneies.  The  same  basie  deeisions 
in  the  proeess  must  be  effeetively  addressed  to  meet  sueh  eon¬ 
tingeneies  but  are  generally  addressed  mueh  more  urgently. 
With  that  in  mind  we  will  examine  eaeh  of  the  five  fundamental 
deeisions  in  the  strategy  proeess. 

Determining  National  Security  Objectives 

Just  as  it  is  diffieult  to  seore  a  bull’s-eye  without  a  target, 
it  is  also  diffieult  to  devise  a  sueeessful  plan  of  aetion  unless 
one  knows  the  objeetive  of  that  plan.  Strategists’  first  task  is  to 
define  the  national  seeurify  objeetives  that  form  the  foundation 
of  the  strategy  proeess.  If  the  objeetives  are  ill  defined,  ineon- 
sistent,  or  unsupported  by  some  degree  of  national  eonsensus, 
then  the  strategists’  funetion  beeomes  exeeedingly  diffieult. 

Ameriean  objeetives  in  World  War  II  provide  an  exeeUent  example 
of  well-defined,  eonsistent,  and  widely  supported  objeetives.  The 
United  States  (and,  in  varying  degrees,  its  allies)  sought  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Axis  powers — ^not  just  any  surrender  but  total  and 
uneonditional  surrender.  Sueh  a  stark  objeetive  formed  a  solid 
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foundation  on  which  to  base  strategy  deeisions.  In  the  post-World 
War  II  years,  the  advent  of  nuelear  weapons,  the  Cold  War  super¬ 
power  standoff,  and  the  fear  of  a  nuelear  eonifontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  meant  that  the  United  States  would  find  it  risl^ 
to  pursue  sueh  draeonian  objeetives  as  uneonditional  surrender  in 
any  eonfliet  that  involved  the  Soviets,  even  indireetly. 

During  the  Cold  War  the  broad  national  seeurity  objeetives  of 
the  United  States  were  quite  elear.  They  revolved  around  eon- 
tainment  of  the  Soviet  Union — along  with  eommunism  generally 
and  its  influenee — and  deterrenee  of  war,  partieularly  nuelear 
war  with  the  Soviets.  However,  in  more  speetfie  eireumstanees, 
Ameriean  objeetives  were  often  either  ineonsistent  or  unelear — 
situations  that  led  to  unfortunate  results,  as  demonstrated  in 
both  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

The  first  “hot  war”  test  ease  for  post-World  War  II  objeetives 
was  the  Korean  eonfliet.  Unfortunately,  the  mierolevel  objee¬ 
tives  (flowing  from  eontainment)  ehanged  with  time  and  eir- 
eumstanee,  eausing  eonsiderable  eonfusion.  In  the  first  months 
of  that  struggle,  the  objeetive  was  simply  to  throw  the  northern 
invaders  out  of  South  Korea.  After  the  stunning  North  Korean 
defeat  following  the  Inehon  landings,  the  objeetive  expanded 
to  inelude  the  liberation  of  North  Korea  and  the  unifieation  of 
the  Korean  peninsula.  US  and  UN  forees  rolled  north  toward 
China’s  border,  prompting  the  Chinese  to  enter  the  struggle. 
Chinese  forees  then  drove  US  and  UN  forees  baek  south.  With 
the  ehange  of  battlefield  fortunes  eame  a  reversion  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  objeetive  of  repelling  an  invasion  of  South  Korea — this  time 
a  Chinese  invasion.  The  eventual  result  was  a  stalemate  near 
the  original  border  between  the  two  Koreas  and  the  general 
disenehantment  of  the  Ameriean  publie. 

The  objeetive  in  Korea  was,  at  the  very  least,  ineonsistent 
over  time.  In  Vietnam  the  stated  objeetive  was  eonsistent  but 
was  poorly  explained.  As  a  result,  popular  support  for  the  war 
was  not  deep  enough  or  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  a  protraeted  eonfliet.  The  stated  objeetive  in  Vietnam 
was  to  maintain  an  independent,  noneommunist  South  Viet¬ 
namese  nation.  The  objeetive  was  poorly  explained  in  the  sense 
that  large  segments  of  the  Ameriean  population  were  not  eon- 
vineed  of  its  importanee.  Many  Amerieans  wondered  how  US  vi¬ 
tal  interests  eould  be  at  stake  in  a  former  Freneh  eolony  10,000 
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miles  across  the  Pacific,  one  that  few  Americans  had  ever  heard 
of  before  1960.  In  addition  there  was  considerable  question  as 
to  whether  South  Vietnam  had  ever  been  a  state  or  whether  it 
was  simply  a  convenient  creation  of  the  major  powers  following 
the  French  defeat  by  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  Vietminh  forces  in  1954. 
There  was  also  concern  in  many  quarters  about  lending  Ameri¬ 
can  support  in  terms  of  both  blood  and  treasure  to  a  regime  in 
Saigon  that  was  clearly  authoritarian  and  thoroughly  corrupt. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  supported  the  stated  objec¬ 
tive  were  disappointed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
prosecuted.  They  clamored  for  decisive  military  action,  while 
the  US  government  charted  a  course  of  graduated  military 
pressure  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement.  The 
result  was  a  decline  in  American  national  will  and  mflitaiy  mo¬ 
rale,  ultimately  expressed  in  an  almost  audible  sigh  of  relief  as 
America’s  Southeast  Asian  “crusade”  came  to  an  ignominious 
conclusion  in  the  mid-1970s. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union 
made  the  strategists’  task  concerning  national  objectives  at  once 
more  and  less  difiicult.  It  was  more  difficult  in  a  macrosense  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  clear  adversary  upon  which  to  focus.  As  a 
result,  macrolevel  national  objectives  became  enigmatic,  better 
suited  for  academic  discussion  than  for  providing  guidance  to  the 
strategy  process.  One  only  has  to  compare  the  very  explicit  Cold 
War  objective  of  containing  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  post-Cold 
War  policy  of  “engagement  and  enlargement”  promulgated  by  Pres. 
William  Clinton’s  administration  in  1996.  Without  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  worthiness  of  either  policy,  the  former  was  clearly 
much  more  actionable  for  strategists  than  was  the  latter. 

Strategists’  task  in  terms  of  national  objectives  became  less 
difficult  in  the  microsense — that  is,  in  actual  military  confronta¬ 
tions.  Without  the  threat  of  escalation  to  nuclear  levels,  military 
objectives  in  post-Cold  War  conflicts  could  become  much  more 
straightforward  and  consistent.  In  the  first  conflict  with  Iraq, 
the  liberation  of  Kuwait  was  a  clear-cut  and  constant  objective 
throughout,  even  when  the  opportunity  to  pursue  and  destroy 
the  Iraqi  army  fleeing  toward  Baghdad  presented  itself — much  to 
the  chagrin  of  many  who  hoped  to  unseat  the  Iraqi  dictator  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein.  Twelve  years  later  another  US-dominated  coalition 
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returned  to  Iraq  for  the  speeifie  purpose  of  regime  ehange,  that 
is,  to  unseat  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  Ba’ath  Party  eronies. 

The  two  Iraqi  eases  illustrated  how  elear  and  eonstant  miero- 
level  objeetives  eould  be  in  the  post-Cold  War  period.  But  it 
is  worthwhile  to  note  the  ironie  twists  in  both  eases  as  poliey 
makers  were  eritieized  for  being  too  foeused  on  the  stated  ob- 
jeetive.  In  the  first  ease,  many  later  regretted  not  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  quiekly  rid  the  Middle  East  of  a  bloody  tyrant. 
In  the  seeond,  it  appears  at  this  writing  that  a  laser-like  foeus 
on  getting  rid  of  the  tyrant  preeluded  suffieient  planning  for  the 
near  ehaos  that  followed  his  removal. 

Whatever  the  diffieulties  may  be,  the  point  remains  that  a 
determination  of  national  objeetives  at  both  the  maero-  and 
mierolevels  is  the  first  and,  arguably,  most  erueial  step  in  the 
strategy  proeess.  Sueeess  without  elear  objeetives  amounts  to 
little  more  than  bumbling  good  fortune.  This  subjeet  will  be 
explored  in  eonsiderable  detail  in  ehapters  3,  4,  and  5. 

Formulating  Grand  National  Strategy 

After  identifying  and  assessing  national  objeetives,  strate¬ 
gists  must  determine  whieh  instruments  of  national  power  are 
neeessary  to  aehieve  the  objeetives  and  how  those  instruments 
are  to  be  used.  Grand  national  strategy  (grand  strategy)  ean  be 
usefully  defined  as  the  art  of  coordinating  the  development  and 
use  of  the  instruments  of  national  power  to  achieve  national  se¬ 
curity  objectives.  Politieal  seientists  often  refer  to  grand  strategy 
as  national  poliey.  Although  poliey  is  an  arguably  broader  term 
than  this  definition  of  grand  strategy,  the  two  terms  are  often 
used  synonymously. 

The  reader  should  note  that  this  definition  of  grand  strategy 
ineludes  both  the  development  and  use  of  all  the  instruments 
of  national  power  (e.g.,  eeonomie,  politieal,  informational,  mili¬ 
tary,  ete.)  and  the  eoordination  of  these  instruments  in  pursuit 
of  an  objeetive.  In  most  eases  signifieant  national  objeetives  ean 
be  aehieved  only  through  the  eoordinated  use  of  several  (if  not 
all)  of  the  instruments  of  power.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
without  eoordination,  the  instruments  of  power  ean  work  at 
eross-purposes.  For  a  nonmilitary  example,  eonsider  that  fed¬ 
eral  health  offieials  have  for  many  years  supported  programs  to 
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discourage  the  use  of  tobaeeo  beeause  it  was  a  health  hazard. 
Paradoxieally,  several  levels  of  government  (partieularly  state 
and  loeal  levels)  eame  to  rely  on  the  revenues  produeed  by  so- 
ealled  sin  taxes  on  tobaeeo  produets  to  finanee,  among  other 
things,  health  programs.  Obviously,  to  the  degree  that  health 
offieials  sueeeeded  in  driving  down  tobaeeo  use,  state  and  loeal 
governments  suffered  from  revenue  deelines.  The  final  irony 
in  this  example  was  that  a  third  player,  the  US  Department  of 
Agrieulture,  paid  subsidies  to  tobaeeo  farmers.  Sueh  are  the 
vagaries  of  domestie  polities.  Government  polieies  working  at 
sueh  eross-purposes  may  be  only  mild  and  somewhat  humorous 
irritants  in  domestie  affairs;  but  in  national  seeurity  matters, 
when  many  lives  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  eountry  may  be  at 
stake,  sueh  poliey  eonfiiets  are  deadly  serious  affairs.  To  pre¬ 
vent  sueh  self-defeating  behavior,  those  eharged  with  making 
grand  strategy  deeisions  must  assign  what  are  essentially  roles 
and  missions  to  the  various  instruments  of  power,  determine 
methods  to  make  the  roles  and  missions  mutually  supporting, 
and  identify  areas  of  potential  eonfiiet. 

Grand  strategy  is  the  highest-level  conneetion  and  primary 
interfaee  between  nonmilitary  instruments  of  power  and  the 
military  establishment.  This  is  an  important  point  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  First,  grand  strategy  beeomes  the  foeal  point  for 
arguments  about  the  utility  of  military  foree  in  any  given  inter¬ 
national  eonfrontation.  This  was  partieularly  important  during  the 
Cold  War  beeause  the  eommitment  of  forees  to  eombat  eould 
have  led  to  esealation  and  unintended  superpower  eonfronta¬ 
tion.  The  utility  of  foree  funetion  remains  important  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world  beeause,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  this  new 
environment  the  United  States  has  taken  on  a  role  befitting  its 
status  as  the  world’s  only  superpower.  But  even  a  superpower 
has  limits  on  its  available  military  forees.  The  unpleasant  realiiy 
that  military  forees  tend  to  remain  in  the  plaees  to  whieh  they 
are  deployed  long  after  the  end  of  hostilities — the  extreme  eases 
being  Germany  and  Korea,  where  US  troops  remain  deployed 
more  than  50  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities — only  exaeer- 
bates  foree  limits.  In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  Ameriean  troops 
remained  eommitted  to  dealing  with  Iraq  during  the  entire  12 
years  between  the  first  and  seeond  Gulf  Wars  in  order  to  en- 
foree  UN  eeonomie  sanetions  against  the  Iraqis.  At  this  writing. 
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more  than  150,000  troops  remain  in  Iraq  months  after  orga¬ 
nized  eombat  terminated  in  the  seeond  Gulf  War,  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  prospeet  for  withdrawal.  Thus  experienee  indieates  that 
any  eommitment  of  forees  has  the  long-term  potential  to  make 
a  eommitment  of  forees  to  another  eontingeney  situation  mueh 
more  diffreult  in  terms  of  available  forees. 

The  second  reason  a  robust  military-nonmilitary  interface 
is  important  at  the  grand  strategy  level  is  the  hydra-headed 
nature  of  virtually  all  international  contingencies.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  military  instrument  of  power  be¬ 
ing  used  in  isolation  to  resolve  an  international  dispute.  In 
1979,  for  example,  after  militant  Iranian  “students”  had  seized 
the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran,  thus  trapping  a  significant 
number  of  US  personnel  inside,  virtually  every  instrument  of 
US  power  was  mobilized  to  resolve  the  situation  and  rescue 
the  hostages.  Allies  and  many  adversaries  were  convinced  to 
support  the  US  position,  thus  isolating  Iran  politically;  very 
considerable  Iranian  assets  in  the  United  States  were  frozen 
and  made  unavailable  for  their  use;  and  US  trade  with  Iran  was 
halted.  The  public  was,  at  best,  only  vaguely  aware  of  these 
diplomatic  and  economic  pressures.  Most  of  the  public  only 
remembers  the  failed  rescue  attempt  that  ended  so  tragically 
at  the  Desert  One  site  deep  in  Iran.  Few  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  realized  at  that  time  that  the  rescue  attempt  mounted  by 
the  military  was  part  of  a  much  larger  and  more  complex  ef¬ 
fort.  This  is  often  the  case.  The  press  tends  to  concentrate  on 
military  actions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  electronic  press 
because  military  maneuvers  and  the  thunder  of  guns  make  for 
much  better  television  than  do  diplomatic  maneuvers  and  the 
freezing  of  economic  assets.  As  a  result,  the  general  public  is 
less  informed  about  political  and  economic  pressures,  which 
may  be  the  decisive  factors  in  favorably  resolving  a  dispute. 

Developing  Military  Strategy 

After  selecting  the  appropriate  instruments  of  national  power 
and  assigning  their  roles  and  missions,  the  process  becomes 
somewhat  fragmented  as  different  governmental  organizations 
focus  on  their  specialized  strategies  in  support  of  the  overall 
effort.  Of  interest  in  this  volume  is  military  strategy,  which  we 
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define  as  the  art  and  science  of  coordinating  the  development, 
deployment,  and  employment  of  military  forces  to  achieve  na¬ 
tional  security  objectives.  Military  strategy,  in  other  words,  is 
the  applieation  of  grand  strategy  to  the  mfiitaiy  realm. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  deeisions  in  the  strategy  proeess 
must  be  addressed  for  both  long-term  objeetives  and  near- 
term  eontingeneies.  For  example,  the  United  States  develops 
military  forees  and  deploys  those  forees  during  peaeetime  to 
meet  the  general  requirements  of  grand  strategy  in  meeting  the 
long-term  objeetive  of  preserving  US  sovereignty.  The  nuelear 
deterrent  forees  deployed  during  the  Cold  War  were  a  ease  in 
point.  These  forees  were  intended  to  support  the  broad  poliey 
of  deterring  a  nuelear  attaek  upon  the  United  States.  They  were 
not  deployed  in  response  to  a  speeifie  eontingeney — although 
nuelear  “saber  rattling”  was  used  from  time  to  time  during  situa¬ 
tions  sueh  as  the  Cuban  missile  erisis  in  1962. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  also  develops  and  de¬ 
ploys  forees  as  required  to  deal  with  speeifie  eontingeneies  and 
unexpeeted  erises.  In  these  eases,  “develop”  will  probably  entail 
tailoring  existing  forees  in  terms  of  size,  equipment,  and  arma¬ 
ment  and  training  them  for  a  speeifie  mission.  The  forees  de¬ 
veloped  and  deployed  for  the  attempted  reseue  of  the  hostages 
from  the  US  Embassy  in  Tehran  mentioned  earlier  are  a  ease 
in  point.  They  were  a  patehwork  foree  eomposed  of  units  from 
all  of  the  armed  serviees  quiekly  eobbled  together  for  one  very 
dangerous,  eomplex,  and  ultimately  unsueeessful  mission. 

It  is  possible  in  some  eireumstanees  that  the  development 
and  deployment  of  military  forees  will  aehieve  the  objeetives 
sought  without  their  aetual  employment.  Sueh  was  apparently 
the  ease  with  the  nuelear  deterrent  forees  whieh  were  earefully 
developed  and  permanently  deployed  at  a  high  state  of  readiness 
during  the  Cold  War  but,  thankfully,  were  never  employed.  The 
term  apparently  is  used  beeause  to  do  otherwise  would  eommit 
the  “negative  proof’  fallaey.  Prudenee,  however,  requires  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  employment  of  developed  and  deployed  forees.  At 
this  level  sueh  employment  plans  are  quite  broad  and  generally 
are  eoneerned  only  with  long-term  and  very  general  employ¬ 
ment  possibilities.  At  the  military  strategy  level,  emplo3mient 
plans  might  address  sueh  broad  issues  as  whether  a  nation’s 
forees  should  be  employed  as  expeditionary  forees  or  reserved 
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only  for  homeland  defense  and  whether  they  would  be  used  for 
offensive  operations  or  only  be  used  for  defensive  purposes. 
More  speeific  employment  plans  are  developed  at  lower  levels 
of  the  strategy  proeess. 

Through  the  Cold  War  years,  the  kinds  of  forees  developed 
and  deployed  by  the  United  States  ehanged  eonsiderably.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  enormous  relianee 
was  plaeed  on  the  eombination  of  nuelear  weapons  and  long- 
range  airpower  (so-called  atomic  airpower)  to  deter  all  forms  of 
war,  or  failing  deterrence,  to  quickly  end  any  war.  Beginning  in 
the  1960s,  the  United  States  sought  much  more  flexibility  in 
its  forces,  invested  much  more  in  modern  conventional  forces, 
and  forward  deployed  many  of  these  forces  in  vital  areas  over¬ 
seas.  For  example,  prepositioning  had  the  great  advantage  of 
allowing  the  buildup  of  very  “heavy”  conventional  forces  to  meet 
the  Soviet  threat  in  Western  Europe.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War 
and  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  caused  a  major  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  US  Air  Force  in  the  early  1990s,  including  the 
demise  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  command  that  had 
held  most  of  the  nuclear  retaliatory  power  in  its  control  for  four 
decades.  The  armor -heavy  US  Army  did  not  reorganize  to  the 
same  degree  and  found  that  since  Western  Europe  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  threatened  by  the  Soviets,  forward  deployment  had  become 
somewhat  problematic.  At  this  writing  the  US  Army  is  unable 
to  quickly  shift  and  deploy  its  very  heavy  forces  to  distant  dan¬ 
ger  spots  and  thus  struggles  with  relevancy  as  the  twenty-first 
century  begins.  The  point  of  this  short  discussion  is  that  even 
when  only  considering  long-term  policy  objectives,  changes  in 
the  ways  forces  are  developed  and  deployed  can  be  very  large 
and  reasonably  frequent. 

“Coordinating”  is  perhaps  the  most  important  word  in  the 
definition  of  military  strategy.  Earlier,  in  the  discussion  of  grand 
strategy,  coordination  concerned  relationships  between  instru¬ 
ments  of  power.  At  the  military  strategy  level,  coordination  re¬ 
fers  to  relationships  within  the  military  instrument  of  power; 
that  is,  the  harmony  between  the  forces  developed,  where  they 
are  deployed,  and  how  they  are  employed.  Much  to  the  chagrin 
of  politico-mflitaiy  leaders,  the  military  forces  they  developed 
and/or  the  places  they  were  deployed  have  been  disastrously 
inappropriate  for  the  employment  eventually  required.  Before 
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World  War  II,  the  static  fortifications  comprising  the  Maginot 
Line  along  the  Franco-German  border  became  the  keystone 
of  French  defense.  The  crushing  expense  of  its  construction 
and  the  complacency  it  fostered  delayed  modernization  of  the 
French  military.  Unfortunately  for  the  French,  highly  mobile 
German  units  sidestepped  the  Maginot  Line  in  1940,  slashed 
deep  into  rear  areas,  and  rendered  the  static  French  fortifi¬ 
cations  (and  their  garrisons)  impotent.  The  French  had  failed 
to  coordinate  or  harmonize  how  they  developed  and  deployed 
their  forces  with  the  fype  of  employment  eventually  required. 
They  had  not  recognized,  in  a  timely  manner,  the  revolution 
in  mobility  wrought  by  the  internal  combustion  engine,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  aircraft  and  armored  vehicles.  Consequently,  the 
French  were  not  prepared  for  the  war  of  rapid  maneuver  waged 
by  their  German  attackers. 

Military  strategy  sets  in  motion  the  actions  required  to  de¬ 
velop  a  military  force  structure  (i.e.,  planning;  procuring  weapon 
systems  and  materiel;  and  recruiting,  training,  and  sustaining 
personnel)  and  then  deploys  that  force  structure.  These  ac¬ 
tions  should  be  accomplished  based  on  broad  concepts  of  how 
these  forces  will  be  employed  to  fulfill  the  roles  and  missions 
assigned  by  grand  strategy.  Military  strategy  will  be  examined 
in  considerable  detail  in  chapter  7. 

Composing  Operational  Strategy 

While  military  strategy  is  broad  in  its  scope,  operational 
strategy  is  much  narrower  and  more  specific.  Operational  strategy 
employs  the  forces  provided  by  militaiy  strategy  and  can  be 
defined  as  the  art  and  science  of  planning,  orchestrating,  and 
directing  military  campaigns  within  a  theater  of  operations  to 
achieve  national  security  objectives. 

The  notion  of  the  military  campaign  is  key  to  understanding 
operational  strategy.  Campaigns  consist  of  a  series  of  closely 
related  operations,  each  of  which  may  involve  a  number  of  battles 
that  taken  together  seek  to  achieve  a  particular  objective.  An 
example  will  illustrate  the  concept.  Perhaps  the  best-known 
aerial  campaign  in  the  Vietnam  War  was  Linebacker  II,  an  in¬ 
tensive  11 -day  bombing  campaign  conducted  in  late  December 
1972,  which  was  the  final  American  campaign  in  that  long 
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struggle.  The  eampaign  had  a  speeifle  politieo -military  objective. 
The  campaign  consisted  of  discrete,  daily  operations,  each  of 
which  resulted  in  a  number  of  battles  involving  enemy  fighters, 
surface-to-air  missiles,  and  antiaircraft  artilleiy  as  they  en¬ 
gaged  waves  of  American  bombers  and  supporting  aircraft. 

Wars  are  generally  composed  of  a  series  of  campaigns  as  in 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  However, 
more  recent  US  military  experiences  have  been  in  struggles  that 
were  much  shorter  and  smaller — Iraq  (twice),  Bosnia,  Kosovo, 
and  Afghanistan.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  entire  military  con¬ 
frontation  was  essentially  one  campaign  finished  in  quite  short 
order  (when  compared  with  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam). 

The  most  important  word  used  in  the  definition  is  orchestrating, 
which  is  central  to  the  concept  of  operational  strategy.  Orchestrat¬ 
ing  suggests  that  within  a  campaign,  the  capabilities  of  various 
forces  must  be  combined  harmoniously  to  achieve  a  S5mergis- 
tic  relationship.  A  particularly  apt  analogy  is  to  a  composer  who 
must  weave  together  aU  of  the  musical  notes  played  by  all  of  the 
instruments  in  a  great  orchestra  if  he  or  she  is  to  create  a  sym¬ 
phony  rather  than  cacophony.  On  a  broader  scale,  orchestrating 
suggests  that  separate  campaigns  must  be  combined  in  a  harmo¬ 
nious  fashion  to  achieve  the  objectives  sought  in  the  larger  war. 

Fundamental  to  operational  strategy  is  the  development 
of  campaigns  appropriate  to  the  situation  at  hand  and  the 
nature  of  national  objectives  being  sought.  Strangely,  an 
appropriate  operational  strategy  is  not  always  synonymous 
with  traditional  notions  of  victory.  Vietcong  and  North  Viet¬ 
namese  forces  rarely  achieved  victory  on  the  battlefield  but 
prevailed  in  their  struggle  with  the  United  States.  Their 
strategy  of  prolonged  struggle — using  time  as  a  weapon, 
avoiding  catastrophic  defeats,  and  inflicting  mounting  ca¬ 
sualties  on  US  forces — ultimately  resulted  in  the  American 
withdrawal  from  the  war.  The  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
strategy  produced  few  battlefield  victories,  but  it  was  an  ap¬ 
propriate  strategy  that  produced  the  ultimate  victory. 

Formulating  Battlefield  Strategy  (Tactics) 

In  spite  of  clear  and  attainable  national  objectives,  a  well- 
coordinated  grand  strategy,  an  appropriate  military  strategy. 
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and  a  well-composed  operational  strategy,  a  country  can  still 
lose  on  the  battlefield.  Thus,  the  last  basic  step  of  the  strategy 
process  is  to  formulate  and  execute  battlefield  strategy,  most 
commonly  known  as  tactics.  Battlefield  strategy  is  the  art  and 
science  of  employing  forces  on  the  battlefield  to  achieve  national 
securify  objectives.  The  classic  differentiation  between  tactics 
and  higher  levels  of  strategy  remains  relevant  in  the  sense  that 
tactics  govern  the  use  of  forces  on  the  battlefield  while  grand 
strategy,  military  strategy,  and  operational  strategy  bring  forces 
to  the  battlefield.  One  can  also  add  some  clarify  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  understanding  that  tactics  are  concerned  with  “doing 
the  job  right,”  and  higher  levels  of  strategy  are  concerned  with 
“doing  the  right  job.” 

Given  that  the  term  tactics  is  so  widely  recognized  and  under¬ 
stood,  our  use  of  the  term  battlefield  strategy  may  puzzle  some 
readers.  We  chose  to  use  battlefield  strategy  to  emphasize  the 
connection  between  decisions  made  in  the  marble-lined  halls 
of  the  central  government  and  the  death  and  destruction  of  the 
battlefield.  Clearly,  decisions  made  at  the  highest  strategy  levels 
cascade  down  and  eventually  result  in  actions  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  reverse  is  also  obviously  true.  The  consequences  of 
victory  or  defeat  in  battle  rattle  up  the  chain  of  command,  either 
confirming  previous  decisions  or  demanding  revisions  in  those 
decisions.  In  some  cases  single,  seemingly  innocuous,  events 
on  the  battlefield  can  have  consequences  that  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “strategic.”  Such  was  the  case  in  the  Vietnam  War 
in  1968  when,  after  a  firefight,  a  platoon  of  US  soldiers  began 
burning  the  huts  in  a  village  that  had  been  occupied  by  enemy 
soldiers.  When  asked  by  a  television  newsman  why  he  was  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  huts,  the  lieutenant  was  captured  on  film  re¬ 
plying,  “We  are  burning  the  village  in  order  to  save  it.”  Later 
broadcast  on  the  evening  news  in  the  United  States,  this  small 
incident  gained  great  notoriety  as  a  representation  of  what 
many  believed  to  be  the  absurdity  of  the  war.  That  single  inci¬ 
dent  played  a  small  but  important  role  in  gradually  turning  the 
tide  of  American  public  opinion  away  from  supporting  further 
US  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

The  broader  point  to  be  made  in  connecting  tactics  to  higher  de¬ 
cision  levels  is  that  the  strategy  process  is  iterative,  both  between 
levels  within  the  process  and,  of  course,  the  process  as  a  whole. 
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In  the  first  instance,  multiple  iterations  of  decisions  between  lev¬ 
els  may  be  required  to  find  a  satisfactory  match  of  requirements 
and  capabilities.  In  the  latter  instance,  results  on  the  battlefield 
feed  back  to  all  decision  levels  and  may  radically  alter  the  entire 
process  by  changing  the  ultimate  objective  sought. 


Influences  on  the  Strategy  Process 

Numerous  external  factors  constrict  and  twist  the  straight- 
Itne  flow  of  decisions  that  range  from  national  objectives  to  battlefield 
strategy.  The  list  of  these  external  influences,  most  of  which  are 
totally  beyond  the  control  of  strategists,  is  almost  endless  and 
includes,  at  the  very  least,  such  factors  as  the  nature  of  the 
threat,  domestic  and  international  politics,  economics,  tech¬ 
nology,  physical  environment  and  geography,  cultural  heritage, 
and  military  doctrine.  Figure  1  graphically  portrays  the  strategy 
process  and  the  pushing  and  tugging  of  outside  influences  on 
the  process,  but  it  shows  only  a  few  of  the  influences  that  form 
the  parameters  of  the  situation  within  which  strategists  oper¬ 
ate.  The  importance  of  any  particular  influence  is  situational. 
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Figure  1  .The  strategy  process 
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For  example,  eeonomie  eonsiderations  are  highly  signifieant 
at  the  grand-strategy  step  beeause  budget  alloeations  aeeom- 
pany  the  assignment  of  roles  and  missions.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  eeonomie  faetors  have  a  heavy  impaet  on  military  strategy 
beeause  of  the  eosts  involved  in  developing  forees.  However,  the 
eeonomie  influenee  on  battlefield  strategy  is  only  indireet. 

Conclusions 

This  ehapter  began  by  noting  that  strategy  is  a  subjeet  often 
wrapped  in  an  aura  of  great  mystery.  We  have  attempted  to  re¬ 
move  mueh  of  the  mystery  by  deseribing  strategy  as  a  eomplex, 
multilevel,  iterative,  deeision-making  proeess  linking  broad  po- 
litieal  ends  with  speeifie  battlefield  ends  and  means,  a  proeess 
influ eneed  by  a  host  of  outside  influenees.  As  eomplex  as  it  is, 
at  least  two  other  faetors  further  eomplieate  the  proeess. 

First,  the  seemingly  neat  and  eompartmentalized  steps  of  the 
proeess  are  neither  neat  nor  eompartmentalized.  They  tend  to 
blend  and  flow  from  national  objeetives  to  taeties.  Some  writers 
have  eoined  sueh  intermediate  terms  as  grand  tactics,  low-level 
strategy,  and  high-level  tactics  in  attempts  to  provide  preeise 
deseriptions  of  eertain  situations.  Use  of  these  exaeting  terms 
is  unneeessary  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  strategy  proeess  is 
a  series  of  interrelated  deeisions  rather  than  a  group  of  loosely 
related  planning  events. 

The  seeond  faetor  that  eomplieates  the  proeess  revolves  around 
the  questions  of  where  and  who  makes  deeisions  within  the 
proeess.  Who  determines  national  objeetives,  either  in  a  broad 
sense  or  as  they  pertain  to  a  speeifie  situation?  Who  determines 
grand  strategy?  One  might  assume  grand  strategy  would  be  the 
purview  of  an  organization  sueh  as  the  National  Seeurify  Coun- 
eil  (NSC),  but  is  that  true?  What  role  does  the  Congress  play  in 
those  deeisions,  partieularly  given  its  role  in  providing  funding? 
How  is  military  strategy  determined?  How  do  the  military  ser- 
viees,  the  Offree  of  the  Seeretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  fit  into  the  proeess?  The  same  sorts  of  questions  ean  be 
asked  at  the  operational  strategy  level,  partieularly  in  relation 
to  joint  operations  and  the  integration  of  allied  forees.  Many  of 
these  issues  will  be  diseussed  in  ehapter  5. 
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The  strategy  proeess  eopes  with  the  eomplex  eontext  of  the 
modern  age  and  aceomplishes  the  same  funetion  as  that  per¬ 
formed  almost  intuitively  by  the  warrior  kings  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  eenturies.  In  the  ehapters  that  follow,  we 
examine  eaeh  element  of  the  proeess  (except  tactics)  and  many 
of  the  outside  influences  on  the  process  in  much  greater  detail, 
beginning  with  the  political  dimension  of  the  process. 
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Chapter  3 

Grand  National  Strategy 

The  term  strategy  is  military  in  derivation,  and  the  elearest 
applieations  of  strategy  are  in  the  military  realm.  Other  groups 
and  individuals  have  appropriated  the  term  as  part  of  their 
lexieons  as  well.  Thus,  there  are  business  strategies,  strategies 
for  Saturday’s  football  game,  and  a  host  of  other  usages.  For 
our  purposes  the  term  is  assoeiated  with  the  broad  set  of  goals 
and  polieies  a  eountry  adopts  toward  the  world,  usually  to  refer 
to  the  broadest  definition  and  sense  of  national  foreign  poliey. 

Used  in  this  manner,  strategy  also  retains  its  essential  nature 
as  a  proeess  relating  means  to  ends,  but  the  means  and  ends 
are  at  a  somewhat  different  level.  Grand  national  strategy  is  the 
proeess  by  whieh  the  eountry’s  basie  goals  are  realized  in  a  world 
of  confiieting  goals  and  values  held  by  other  states  and  nonstate 
aetors.  The  ends  of  grand  strategy  are  usually  framed  in  terms 
of  aehievrng  national  interests.  The  role  of  the  strategy  proeess 
is  to  provide  means  for  aehieving  those  ends.  Those  means,  in 
turn,  are  traditionally  deseribed  in  terms  of  the  instruments  of 
national  power.  They  are  usually  eategorized  as  the  politieal  (or 
diplomatie),  economie,  and  military  instruments  of  power.  The 
result  of  amalgamating  those  interests  into  a  eoherent  set  of 
means  is  the  grand  strategy  of  a  eountry  over  time.  For  most  of 
the  first  45  years  after  World  War  II,  that  strategy  for  the  United 
States  was  eontainment  of  eommunism.  With  eommunism  not 
only  eontained  but  virtually  obliterated,  there  has  been  an  ongoing 
debate  over  a  suitable  sueeessor  strategy. 

Grand  national  strategy  thus  emerges  as  the  process  by 
which  the  appropriate  instruments  of  power  are  arrayed  and 
employed  to  accomplish  the  national  interests.  Therefore,  the 
building  bloeks  of  grand  national  strategy  are  the  goals  or  na¬ 
tional  interests  that  are  to  be  served  and  the  instruments  that 
may  be  used  to  serve  those  ends. 

Vital  National  Interests 

The  idea  of  a  vital  national  interest  is  unique  to  the  sphere  of 
international  polities,  and  it  is  a  term  that  is  eommonly  defined 
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by  two  characteristics.  The  first  eharaeteristie  is  that  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  is  one  on  whieh  the  state  will  not  willingly  eompromise. 
By  illustration,  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  on  whieh  the  eountry  would  not  willingly  eompromise; 
we  would  not,  if  we  have  any  ehoiee  in  the  matter,  eede  any 
part  of  Ameriean  soil.  The  term  willingly  suggests  that  there 
are  oeeasions  when  the  state  may  be  foreed  to  eoneede  some 
of  its  interests.  The  seeond  eharaeteristie  is  related — a  vital  in¬ 
terest  is  often  viewed  as  one  over  whieh  a  eountry  would  go  to 
war.  Thus,  if  someone  elaimed  a  portion  of  Ameriean  soil,  not 
only  would  we  refuse  to  eompromise  our  elaim;  we  also  would 
fight  to  guarantee  our  retention.  This  seeond  usage  of  the  term 
is  objeetionable  to  some  beeause  of  its  eireularity.  Thus,  if  vital 
interests  are  involved  and  war  is  justified,  it  follows  that  any¬ 
time  a  eountry  goes  to  war,  vital  interests  must  have  been  at 
stake,  whieh  is  not  always  the  ease. 

Vital  interests  normally  do  not  exist  within  domestie  soeiety 
but  only  within  the  relations  (international  polities)  between 
sovereign  states.  The  international  system  has  no  peaeeful, 
authoritative  meehanism  to  resolve  matters  that  are  vital  to 
its  members,  nor  does  it  have  meehanisms  to  enforee  eom- 
munity  will  when  vital  interests  elash.  The  reason,  of  eourse, 
is  that  sinee  nations  believe  that  some  things  are  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  eannot  be  eompromised,  they  want  neither  the 
meehanisms  that  might  reaeh  eompromising  deeisions  nor  the 
meehanisms  to  enforee  eompromises  that  might  be  unaeeeptable 
to  them.  Instead,  in  the  international  realm,  states  prefer  to 
maintain  maximum  eontrol  over  their  vital  interests,  up  to  and 
ineluding  the  use  of  organized  armed  foree  to  proteet  or  pro¬ 
mote  those  interests. 

Like  all  other  states,  the  United  States  has  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
ests,  some  of  whieh  are  more  important  than  others  and  some  of 
whieh  are  amenable  to  promotion  in  different  manners.  Donald 
Neuehterlein,  in  a  number  of  works,  has  provided  a  useful  way 
of  distinguishing  between  various  interests.^  His  framework  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  In  this  depietion,  “Intensity  of  Interest”  refers 
to  how  important  a  given  interest  is  to  the  United  States  (or  any 
other  eountry).  The  highest  level  of  intensity  is  to  the  left  of  the 
heavy  vertieal  line,  and  the  lowest  is  to  the  right.  The  heavy  ver- 
tieal  line  between  the  eategories  of  “Vital”  and  “Major”  indieates 
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the  point  where  the  eriteria  of  vital  interests  eome  into  play.  “Ba¬ 
sic  Interest  at  Stake”  refers  to  categories  of  substantive  interest, 
which  are  arranged  in  roughly  descending  order. 


Intensity  of  Interest 


Survival 

Vital 

Major 

Peripheral 

Defense  of  Homeland 

Economic  Well-being 

Favorable  World  Order 

Promotion  of  Values 

Figure  2.  National  interest  matrix  (Adapted  from  Donald  Neuchterlein, 
“National  Interests  and  National  Strategy,”  in  Understanding  U.S.  Strategy: 
A  Reader,  ed.  Terry  L.  Heyns  [Washington,  DC:  National  Defense  University, 
1983],  38.) 


The  notion  of  intensity  of  interest  is  basic  here,  and  its  categories 
require  definition.  According  to  Nuechterlein,  a  survival  interest 
exists  when  the  physical  existence  of  a  country  is  in  jeopardy 
due  to  attack  or  threat  of  attack.  Clearly,  protecting  its  exis¬ 
tence  is  the  most  basic  interest  the  state  has.  If  a  state  cannot 
survive,  no  other  interest  matters.  For  the  United  States,  this 
has  meant  avoiding  nuclear  devastation  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  reality  the  only  direct  threat  to  our  survival,  even  in  an  age 
of  terrorism  where  the  country’s  territory,  but  not  its  physical 
existence,  is  threatened.  The  strategy  problem  is  how  to  avoid 
this  circumstance  (the  subject  of  chap.  9). 

The  second  level  of  intensity  is  vital  interests,  which  Nuechter¬ 
lein  says  are  circumstances  where  serious  harm  to  the  nation 
would  result  unless  strong  measures,  including  the  use  of  force, 
are  employed  to  protect  the  interest.  The  litmus  test  for  vitality  is 
how  intolerable  a  situation  would  be  if  not  resolved  in  your  favor, 
and  people  can  and  do  disagree  about  what  they  feel  is  tolerable 
and  intolerable.  The  emergence  of  an  aggressive,  hostile  regime 
in  Mexico  (or  the  collapse  of  the  Mexican  political  system  due  to 
the  effects  of  drug-driven  corruption)  would  clearly  violate  our 
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interests  in  a  friendly,  stable  neighbor  on  our  southern  border, 
and  we  would  aet  foreefuUy  to  avoid  that  intolerable  outeome. 
When  the  Sandinistas  threatened  to  install  an  arguably  Marxist 
government  in  Niearagua  in  the  1980s,  there  was  sharp  disagree¬ 
ment  about  whether  that  would  be  tolerable. 

Before  proeeeding  to  the  other  levels  of  intensity,  note  that 
proteetion  of  survival  and  vital  interests  is  not  always  eompatible 
and  may,  indeed,  be  eontradietoiy  on  oeeasion.  The  elearest 
example  of  eontradietion  oeeurs  when  proteeting  a  vital  inter¬ 
est  jeopardizes  survival.  For  tnstanee,  the  defense  of  NATO 
Europe  during  the  Cold  War  eould  have  entailed  the  use  of 
nuelear  weapons,  whieh  eould  have  esealated  to  a  homeland 
exehange  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  have  threatened  the  extstenee  of  both.  Conversely,  if  the 
Soviets  believed  that  the  subjugation  of  Western  Europe  was 
vital  to  them,  they  faeed  the  same  dilemma  sinee  attaining  that 
end  would  also  have  involved  the  risk  of  a  survival-threatening 
nuelear  esealation. 

The  third  level  of  interest  is  major  interests,  whieh  are  situations 
where  a  eountry’s  politieal,  eeonomie,  or  soeial  well-being  may 
be  adversely  affeeted  but  where  the  use  of  armed  foree  is  deemed 
exeessive  to  avoid  adverse  outeomes.  The  differenee  between  a 
vital  interest  and  a  major  interest  is  thus  that  an  adverse  out¬ 
eome  on  a  major  interest  may  be  painful  but  tolerable. 

The  fourth  level  of  interest  is  peripheral  interests.  These  are 
situations  where  some  national  interest  is  involved  but  where 
the  eountry  as  a  whole  is  not  partieularly  affeeted  by  any  given 
outeome  or  the  impaet  is  negligible. 

The  most  diffieult  and  eontentious  determination  is  between 
vital  and  major  interests.  Sinee  the  demareation  line  Nueehter- 
lein  draws  represents  the  distinetion  between  what  the  eountry 
should  and  should  not  be  willing  to  defend  with  armed  foree,  the 
loeation  of  the  line  ean  arguably  be  the  most  baste  item  in  the 
national  defense  debate.  Indeed,  in  the  diffieult  debates  about 
defense  poliey,  defense  spending,  and  the  like,  one  ean  get  a 
rather  elear  understanding  of  various  viewpoints  by  knowing 
on  whieh  side  of  the  line  partieipants  plaee  different  situations. 
There  is  little  real  disagreement  over  whieh  interests  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  (e.g.,  deterring  nuelear  war),  but  there  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  honest  differenee  among  politieal  aetors  about  how  best 
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to  achieve  goals  (in  other  words,  differenees  over  appropriate 
strategies)  and  also  about  what  issues  do  and  do  not  involve 
vital  interests. 

It  is  the  junetion  point  between  vital  and  major  interests  that 
is  the  problem,  and  this  is  understandable.  In  these  situations, 
interests  are  at  stake,  and,  by  definition,  various  outeomes  do 
make  a  differenee  to  the  United  States.  Poliey  disagreements 
tend  to  be  about  how  mueh  differenee  the  various  outeomes 
make  and  thus  what  one  should  be  prepared  to  do  to  proteet 
these  interests. 

The  situations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Central  Ameriea  il¬ 
lustrate  this  tension  and  differenee,  if  in  varying  ways.  Pres. 
Jimmy  Carter  in  his  1980  State  of  the  Union  Address,  only 
three  weeks  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  deelared 
free  transit  through  the  Persian  Gulf  and  aeeess  to  Persian 
Gulf  oil  to  be  vital  Ameriean  interests.  What  beeame  known 
as  the  Carter  Doetrine  deelared  that  the  United  States  would 
defend  its  aeeess  to  the  Gulf  with  armed  foree  if  that  aeeess 
were  threatened.  As  a  result  US  naval  vessels  have  routinely 
patrolled  the  Gulf  and  been  stationed  nearby  in  the  Arabian 
Sea  ever  sinee,  and  the  United  States  has  gone  to  war  onee 
direetly  to  proteet  that  aeeess  (the  Gulf  War  of  1990-91)  and 
onee  indireetly  (in  Iraq  in  2003)  in  order  to  proteet  vital  inter¬ 
ests  stated  in  the  Carter  Doetrine.  General  Ameriean  interests 
tied  to  the  region  also  eaused  the  United  States  to  intervene  in 
Afghanistan  to  oust  al-Qaeda  terrorists  who  were  flnaneed  in 
part  by  oil  revenues. 

But  how  vital  is  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  United  States?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Gulf  region  is  important  in  that  mueh  of  the  oil  we 
depend  on  is  produeed  there  and  eould  not  be  easHy  replaeed 
at  equivalent  eost.  Thus,  our  eeonomie  well-being  and  vision 
of  a  favorable  world  order  would  be  eompromised  by  eertain 
politieal  outeomes  in  the  region — sueh  as  the  emergenee  of  ra¬ 
bidly  anti -Ameriean  regimes  there.  But  does  that  constitute 
reason  enough  to  use  US  armed  foree  in  the  region?  Part  of  the 
rationale  for  promoting  “regime  ehange”  in  Iraq  was  to  produee 
a  demoeratic  alternative  to  the  Saddam  Hussein  dictatorship 
that  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other  eountries  there  and  hope¬ 
fully  lead  to  a  progressively  peaeeful,  demoeratic  Persian  Gulf 
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area.  Will  this  happen?  If  not,  how  adversely  will  our  interests 
be  affeeted? 

The  politieal  situation  in  Central  Ameriea,  and  espeeially  Niea- 
ragua,  during  the  1980s  was  similar  and  even  livelier.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  US  interests  in  the  area  would  be  better 
served  by  a  Niearaguan  government  other  than  that  of  the  San- 
dinistas  (although  there  was  no  universal  agreement  as  to  who 
should  eonstitute  that  alternative).  The  questions  that  divided  the 
politieal  speetrum  were,  how  mueh  of  a  problem  did  the  Marxist 
Sandtnistas  ereate  for  their  neighbors  and  for  us?  and,  henee, 
what  should  we  have  been  prepared  to  do  about  the  Niearaguan 
situation?  Few  argued  at  the  time  that  the  situation  was  so  in¬ 
tolerable  that  the  United  States  should  have  eontemplated  direet 
military  intervention,  that  is,  declared  the  situation  a  clear  and 
compelling  vital  interest.  Rather,  the  debate  was  over  whether  we 
should  give  military  support  to  the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
(the  Contras),  thereby  placing  the  situation  astride  Nuechterlein’s 
line,  either  in  the  vital  or  major  interest  category. 

Because  direct  defense  of  territorial  assets  has  not  been  a 
major  US  requirement  since  World  War  II,  a  great  concern  has 
been  determining  which  external  situations  pose  threats  to  basic 
US  interests.  In  the  twentieth  century,  the  existence  of  a  Europe 
not  controlled  by  a  hostile  power  or  powers  was  identified  as 
an  imperative  objective.  The  US  military  instrument  of  power 
has  been  employed  twice  in  combat  to  that  end,  and  the  quest 
for  European  security  has  led  to  the  grand  national  strategy  of 
containment  since  the  1940s.  Northeast  Asia  (Japan  and  Ko¬ 
rea)  has  also  been  considered  vital  to  US  interests  since  1945 
(although  Korea  was  not  explicitly  part  of  the  equation  until  it 
was  invaded  in  1950). 

The  fact  that  American  security  interests  are  primarily  ex¬ 
ternal  adds  a  special  character  and  source  of  contention  in 
the  formulation  of  US  grand  national  strategy.  With  the  direct 
(if  ultimate)  threat  to  American  territory  generally  limited  to 
the  nuclear  case  and  the  limited  case  of  terrorism,  the  primary 
roles  assigned  to  American  forces — the  threats  to  which  those 
forces  must  prepare  to  respond — are  expeditionary  defenses 
against  foreign  powers  posing  an  indirect  threat  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  basic  American  goals.  Terrorism  and  the  devotion  of 
major  assets  to  homeland  security  have  expanded  that  priority 
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to  US  soil,  of  course.  This  situation  creates  an  imperative  for 
American  forces  not  required  in  countries  whose  militaiy  forces 
are  primarily  or  exclusively  concerned  with  territorial  defense 
(e.g.,  while  Poland  has  no  need  for  a  rapid  deployment  force  for 
overseas  deployment,  it  does  require  forces  to  defend  its  terri¬ 
tory),  but  it  also  causes  disagreement.  Expenditure  and  sacrifice 
for  direct  homeland  defense  is  a  far  less  contentious  idea  (al¬ 
though  people  may  disagree  about  the  levels  of  effort  needed) 
than  is  the  less-immediate,  more-abstract  notion  that  a  situation 
in  some  distant  land  poses  a  vital  threat.  For  instance,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  American  participation  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  “sell”  if  the  US  government  had  been 
able  to  argue  credibly  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
would  next  head  for  San  Diego  Harbor.  By  contrast,  when  the 
9/11  attacks  shockingly  demonstrated  our  physical  vulnerabilify 
to  harm,  the  country  responded  strongly  and  decisively  to  the 
idea  of  homeland  security. 

The  extended,  expeditionary  nature  of  US  security  objectives 
gives  rise  to  a  more  significant  debate  and  disagreement  over 
which  security  objectives  should  be  deemed  vital  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Isolationism  (the  conscious  attempt  to  with¬ 
draw  from  international  involvement),  for  instance,  is  a  stron¬ 
ger  impulse  in  American  culture  than  in  cultures  more  directly 
threatened  by  foreign  aggressors.  The  degree  to  which  American 
vital  interests  are  threatened  in  any  given  geographical  area  is 
the  source  of  considerable  division  within  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  of  the  physical  remoteness  of  our  territory  from  harm’s 
way.  The  United  States  is  not  unique  in  this  regard.  British  de¬ 
bate  over  involvement  in  continental  European  affairs  during  the 
period  when  the  English  Channel  effectively  shielded  the  British 
Isles  from  direct  territorial  peril  provides  a  parallel  example.  Just 
as  the  twentieth  century  demonstrated  to  Britain  that  being  an 
island  does  not  ensure  invulnerability,  international  terrorism 
has  taught  that  same  lesson  to  Americans. 

The  remoteness  of  many  of  the  areas  of  interest  to  the  United 
States  makes  the  debate  over  whether  interests  are  vital  or 
major/peripheral  more  lively  and  has  affected  the  debate  over 
the  relative  national  emphasis  on  security  and  nonsecurity 
goals.  By  definition,  interests  deemed  vital  require  military  re¬ 
sources  if  the  gap  between  threat  and  capability  (i.e.,  risk)  is  to 
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be  narrowed.  Providing  the  required  resourees  usually  eomes 
at  the  expense  of  other  demands,  sueh  as  soeial  programs.  If 
the  same  interests  are  designated  as  major  or  peripheral,  the 
pressure  to  divert  resourees  to  military  ends  disappears  be- 
eause,  in  risk  terms,  assaults  on  major  or  peripheral  interests 
represent  a  smaller  threat. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  somewhat  altered  this  debate. 
Sinee  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  superpower.  This  status,  by  definition,  means  we  have  in¬ 
terests  everywhere  and  the  global  reaeh  to  influenee  situations 
in  our  favor.  Arguably,  this  expands  our  global  responsibilities 
and  means  that  more  situations  are  major  or  vital  to  the  United 
States  than  when  we  were  not  the  only  global  power.  There  is,  of 
eourse,  disagreement  over  how  mu  eh  the  United  States  should 
extend  its  interests  and  levels  of  aetivity  around  the  world. 

This  eompetition  is  important  beeause  of  the  reeiproeal  relation¬ 
ship  between  grand  strategy  objeetives  and  the  means  available 
to  aehieve  them.  To  some  extent,  ends  must  be  determined  by 
less-than-abundant  available  means;  thus,  risks  must  be  borne 
where  it  is  determined  adequate  resourees  are  not  available. 
Sinee  national  priorities  generally  exeeed  resourees  available 
to  fulfill  them,  they  are  eontentious  in  the  sense  that  various 
people  rank  them  differently  in  the  eompetition  for  resourees. 
Advoeaey  of  eompeting  objeetives  is  always  spirited  and  generally 
stated  in  terms  of  absolute  need. 

The  post-Vietnam  debate  over  defense  during  the  seeond  half 
of  the  1970s  ean  be  viewed  in  these  terms.  Part  of  that  debate 
eentered  on  what  objeetives  should  be  pursued:  where  and  in 
what  situations  was  Ameriean  ability  to  projeet  power  neees- 
sary  and  proper?  Given  the  outeome  in  Vietnam,  many  Amerieans 
wanted  to  limit  that  eapability  to  ensure  the  United  States  eould 
not  physieally  get  into  another  similar  eonfliet.  At  the  same 
time,  a  pereeived  erosion  in  defense  eapabilities — partieularly  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Soviet  Union  (e.g.,  war  materiel  expended  tn  Vietnam 
had  not  been  replenished) — raised  questions  about  Ameriean 
ability  to  meet  seeurity  objeetives. 

The  administration  of  Pres.  Ronald  Reagan  entered  offiee 
eommitted  to  the  proposition  that  the  then-eurrent  spending 
levels  did  not  provide  the  wherewithal  to  meet  legitimate  objee¬ 
tives.  It  seeured  a  large  military  funding  inerease  to  reduee 
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what  it  considered  intolerable  levels  of  risk — ^what  it  ealled  the 
Carter  “unilateral  disarmament”  during  the  1980  presidential 
eampaign.  By  the  mid-1980s,  the  resulting  buildup  had  arguably 
redueed  risk  eonsiderably,  but  publie  and  eongressional  eon- 
eern  about  huge  budget  defleits  and  their  politieal  and  eeonomie 
eonsequenees  had  fueled  yet  another  debate  over  relative  spend¬ 
ing  priorities. 

The  degree  of  external  threat  and  publie  willingness  to  respond 
to  differing  levels  of  threat  are  additional  sourees  of  frietion 
that  affeet  pereeptions  about  vital  interests.  The  two  problems 
are,  of  eourse,  related  and  sequential.  If  people  reeognize  a  high 
degree  of  threat,  their  willingness  to  eombat  it  through  defense 
spending  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  if  the  threat  level  seems 
low  (as  it  did  during  mueh  of  the  1990s).  But,  sinee  the  direet 
threat  to  basie  Ameriean  values  is  limited  to  the  nuelear  ease, 
the  eredibUity  of  other  threats  is  often  ambiguous  and  debatable. 

It  was  one  thing,  for  example,  to  argue  the  need  for  a  eredible 
deterrent  against  Soviet  nuelear  aggression,  but  it  was  quite 
another  proposition  to  argue  that  basie  Ameriean  values  were 
undereut  beeause  of  the  violenee  in  Kosovo  during  the  late 
1990s.  In  the  nuelear  ease,  the  threat  was  to  Ameriean  survival 
and  was  unambiguous  and  easily  reeognized.  Thus,  avoiding 
its  eonsequenees  was  an  objeetive  with  whieh  grand  national 
strategy  had  to  eome  to  grips  (although  people  ean  and  do  ar¬ 
gue  vehemently  about  the  appropriate  military  strategies,  tae- 
ties,  and  deployments  neeessaiy  to  aehieve  the  objeetive).  In 
the  seeond  ease,  there  was  ample  room  for  disagreement.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  quite  elear  that  Albanian  Kosovars  and  Serbs 
were  engaged  in  sometimes  gruesome  atroeities  against  one 
another  and  that  the  result  was  a  humanitarian  disaster,  it 
was  not  so  elear  whether  the  situation  was  any  of  our  business. 
The  argument  that  intervention  was  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
a  “humanitarian  vital  interest”  in  ending  the  slaughter  did  little 
to  elarify  the  debate. 

The  translation  of  basie  national  interests  into  objeetives  leading 
to  the  formulation  of  grand  national  strategy  and  the  faetors 
influeneing  that  translation  ean  be  exemplified.  Beginning  in 
the  late  1940s  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  US 
grand  national  strategy  was  the  eontainment  of  communism. 
The  eore  assumption  of  the  strategy  is  that  Soviet-dominated 
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communist  states  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread  beyond  the 
boundaries  established  at  the  end  of  World  War  11  beeause  fur¬ 
ther  spread  would  eventually  pose  a  direet  threat  to  the  United 
States.  Originally  devised  for  and  applied  to  the  power  balanee 
in  Europe,  the  basie  eontainment  formulation  was  extended 
to  eneompass  the  Sino-Soviet  periphery,  although  the  primary 
author  of  the  strategy,  George  F.  Kennan,  denied  that  this  ex¬ 
tension  was  his  intent.  2  The  effeet  of  eontainment  was  to  draw 
a  line  on  the  map  and  to  deelare  that  any  foreed  ehange  outside 
that  line  was  a  threat  to  Ameriean  interests.  Whether  those 
interests  at  any  speeifie  plaee  were  vital — so  that  the  United 
States  would  militarily  defend  them — or  merely  major,  in  whieh 
ease  our  support  would  be  more  limited,  was  an  ongoing  souree 
of  debate. 

Although  there  was  disagreement  about  the  operational  im- 
plieations  of  eontainment  and  the  extent  to  whieh  the  United 
States  should  enforee  the  eontainment  line,  there  was  re¬ 
markable  eonsensus  for  eontainment  in  the  postwar  period. 
Mueh  of  this  eonsensus  arose  from  two  related  faetors.  The 
first  was  the  existenee  of  a  elear,  unambiguous  opponent  whose 
threat  to  us  was  equally  elear  and  worthy  of  eombating  (engag¬ 
ing  in  risk  reduetion).  Seeond,  that  eonerete  nature  meant  that 
applieations  of  the  prineiple  of  eontainment  were  also  elear  and 
deduetive.  The  most  obvious  symbol  of  the  Cold  War  eompeti- 
tion  was  military;  and  knowledge  of  the  eontours  of  that  threat 
logieally  suggested  what  needed  to  be  done  to  reduee  the  risks 
Soviet  military  power  might  represent. 

Disillusionment  with  applieation  of  the  eontainment  strategy 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  pereeption  that  detente  was  moderating 
US-Soviet  relations  resulted  in  less-explieit  referenees  to  eon¬ 
tainment  as  basie  strategy  through  the  mid-1970s  and  beyond. 
Beeause  the  strategy  was  in  plaee  for  more  than  40  years  and 
was  the  referenee  point  for  a  whole  generation  of  strategists,  it 
was  a  diffieult  eonstruet  to  abandon,  even  after  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  The  eonereteness  and  worthiness  of  the  problem  and 
its  handling  beeame  intelleetually  eomfortable.  The  Cold  War 
and  eontainment  were  solid  and  real,  unlike  the  murky  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  environment  sinee  the  Cold  War  ended. 

The  international  environment  has  undergone  two  distinet 
ehanges  sinee  the  beginning  of  the  1990s.  The  end  of  the  Cold 
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War  in  1991  (when  the  Soviet  Union  eeased  to  exist)  ushered 
in  a  deeade  of  relative  tranquility  in  national  seeurity  terms. 
The  major  threat  to  the  United  States  disappeared,  and  the 
United  States  emerged  as  the  only  superpower  with  no  fore¬ 
seeable  military  eompetitor.  As  the  first  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review  (QDR)  of  1997  put  it,  the  United  States  laeked  a  “peer 
eompetitor”  that  eould  ehallenge  it  militarily  for  the  near  or 
midterm.  Instead,  the  focus  of  grand  national  strategy  moved 
to  the  economic  realm  in  the  form  of  an  aggressively  globaliz¬ 
ing  economy  and  the  phenomenon  known  as  globalization.  The 
Clinton  administration,  in  office  for  almost  all  this  period,  re¬ 
directed  strategy  toward  a  principle  it  called  “engagement  and 
enlargement,”  wherein  the  United  States  would  attempt  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  stable,  peaceful  world  order  by  expanding  what  it 
called  the  “circle  of  market  democracies” — countries  champion¬ 
ing  political  democracy  and  private  enterprise  economics — by 
engaging  the  most  promising  candidates  and  attempting  to 
draw  them  into  the  enlarging  network  of  similar  states.  The 
military  realm  was  relegated  to  the  peripheries,  largely  engag¬ 
ing  in  efforts  to  bring  order  to  chaotic  situations  in  countries  of 
marginal  interest  to  the  United  States  such  as  Somalia,  Haiti, 
Bosnia,  and  Kosovo. 

The  terrorist  attacks  of  9/11  forced  another  paradigm 
change,  this  time  back  toward  the  geopolitical  focus  that  had 
dominated  the  Cold  War  period,  if  with  a  different  focus.  The 
rallying  cry  became  the  “war”  on  terrorism  (the  term  war  is 
in  quotation  marks  because  the  campaign  against  terrorism 
bears  only  tangential  resemblance  to  the  normal  definition  of 
war  in  military  terms).  The  United  States  divided  the  world  into 
two  camps — those  who  joined  in  the  effort  to  suppress  interna¬ 
tional  terrorism,  and  the  “axis  of  evil”  and  its  supporters.  Al¬ 
though  a  comprehensive  grand  strategy  has  yet  to  emerge  from 
this  complex  of  activities,  operationally  the  orientation  is  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  three  pillars  of  the  Bush  Doctrine:  the  “distinctly 
American  internationalism”  (a  preference  for  international  ac¬ 
tion  but  willingness  to  act  unilaterally);  the  preservation  of 
American  mflitaiy  superiority;  and  the  willingness  to  engage  in 
preemptive  action  rather  than  only  reacting  to  provocations  or 
attacks.  The  emerging  rationale — ^based  largely  on  the  so-called 
neoconservative  worldview — is  something  called  “benign  hege- 
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monism,”  the  use  of  unehallengeable  Ameriean  power  toward 
good  ends,  like  the  promotion  of  demoeraey.^  The  Ameriean 
action  in  Iraq  in  2003  is  the  most  obvious  example  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  operation. 

Instruments  of  National  Power 

Different  perceptions  of  the  international  environment  lead 
to  different  strategies  about  how  best  to  achieve  national  ends. 
Because  the  international  system  is  one  of  anarchy  (the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  authoritative  mechanism  to  enforce  values),  states 
must,  to  some  extent,  rely  on  their  own  ability  to  realize  na¬ 
tional  interests.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  significant  power  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  an  appropriate  mix  of  ways  either  to  convince  or  coerce 
other  states  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  interests  in  different 
circumstances.  Since  the  Cold  War  was  a  heavily  military  con¬ 
frontation,  military  means  were  often  most  applicable  to  solve 
problems.  During  the  1990s,  economic  levers  were  supreme 
much  of  the  time.  Since  9/11,  the  pendulum  has  swung  back 
toward  military  means. 

The  array  of  means  a  state  has  available  to  achieve  its  inter¬ 
ests  is  generally  known  as  the  instruments  of  power.  In  conven¬ 
tional  terms,  these  instruments  are  generally  placed  in  a  three¬ 
fold  classification,  although  some  analysts  add  other  categories, 
such  as  intelligence.  The  military  instrument  refers  to  the  extent 
to  which  a  country’s  armed  forces  can  be  employed  (or  used  as 
a  threat)  to  achieve  national  ends.  The  economic  instrument  re¬ 
fers  to  the  application  of  a  state’s  material  resources  in  achiev¬ 
ing  those  ends.  The  diplomatic  (or  political}  instrument  refers 
to  the  ways  the  international  political  position  and  diplomatic 
skills  of  the  state  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  pursuit  of  national 
interests.  Each  instrument  is  applied  for  the  same  purpose:  to 
achieve  outcomes  that  serve  the  national  interest. 

A  range  of  employment  strategies  accompanies  each  instru¬ 
ment.  The  potential  use  of  the  military  instrument,  even  when 
its  application  is  not  threatened,  always  lurks  in  the  background 
to  condition  international  relationships.  The  potential  for  ther¬ 
monuclear  confrontation  certainly  served  as  a  conditioner  in 
US-Soviet  relations,  which  forced  the  two  superpowers  to  treat 
one  another  more  carefully  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
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case.  In  a  somewhat  similar  vein  today,  overwhelming  Ameri- 
ean  military  superiority  and  the  apparent  will  to  employ  it  is 
argued  to  inerease  the  effeetiveness  of  Ameriean  efforts  overall, 
as  in  adding  leverage  to  US  efforts  to  broker  a  peaee  settlement 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians.  Indeed,  perpetuating  that 
advantage  is  a  eentral  reason  why  maintaining  superiority  is 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Bush  Doetrine. 

At  the  same  time,  armed  forees  ean  be  employed  in  a  varieiy 
of  other  ways  to  influenee  events.  Some  employments  are  rela¬ 
tively  mild  and  more  symbolie  than  substantial,  as  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  naval  forees  into  waters  adjaeent  to  a  loeal  eonfliet  to 
indieate  support  for  a  partieular  regime.  Depending  on  the  ob- 
jeetives  and  the  pereeived  level  of  threat,  more-aetive  strategies 
inelude  providing  arms  to  eombatants,  assigning  teehnieal  or 
eombat  advisers,  moving  forees  forward  in  the  area,  and  in¬ 
tervening  in  hostilities.  The  ultimate  applieation,  of  eourse,  is 
direet  eombat  in  support  of  (by  definition)  vital  interests. 

The  eeonomie  instrument  also  takes  varied  forms,  and  the 
extent  to  whieh  it  ean  be  employed  depends  greatly  on  the 
eountry’s  eeonomie  strengths.  In  this  regard  mu  eh  of  the  eon- 
eern  over  deelines  in  Ameriean  world  power  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  was  at  least  implieitly  a  eommentaiy  on  the  relative 
strength  of  the  US  eeonomy  within  the  global  eeonomie  system. 
As  the  world’s  leading  eeonomie  power,  the  United  States  ean 
wield  eonsiderable  eeonomie  leverage.  Despite  eoneerns  about 
an  eeonomies-driven  deeline  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  by  the 
1990s  the  Ameriean  eeonomy  had  rebounded,  largely  on  the 
strength  of  preeminenee  in  the  high-teehnology  or  teleeommu- 
nieations  revolution.  This  leadership  provided  an  enormous  ad¬ 
vantage  in  assuming  the  leading  role  in  the  globalization  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  adoption  of  the  “Ameriean  model”  of  eeonomie 
development  during  the  deeade  formed  the  foundation  for  the 
poliey  of  engagement  and  enlargement  that  was  the  engine  for 
the  Ameriean-dominated  deeade. 

The  eeonomie  instrument  is  more  explieitly  amenable  to  the 
“earrot-and-stiek”  approaeh  than  other  instruments.  Henee, 
eeonomie  assistanee  or  preferential  trade  relationships  ean  be 
used  as  positive  indueements  (earrot)  to  produee  desired  behavior, 
and  the  threat  of  withholding  aid  or  using  quotas  or  tariffs  to 
disadvantage  trade  ean  be  a  sanetion  (stiek)  if  another  eountry 
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does  not  take  desired  aetions.  The  same  strategy  ean  be  applied 
in  other  eeonomie  areas,  sueh  as  foreign  direet-investment 
poliey,  to  eneourage  or  eonstrain  overseas  aetivities  of  Ameri- 
ean  eorporations,  and  in  polieies  more  elosely  assoeiated  with 
the  military  instrument,  sueh  as  arms  transfers.  Cumulatively, 
eeonomie  indueements  provide  one  of  the  strongest  forms  of 
“soft  power” — the  positive  attraetion  and  desire  to  emulate  the 
Ameriean  system. 

The  diplomatie/politieal  instrument  is  somewhat  more  deriva¬ 
tive  and  amorphous.  Beeause  of  the  United  States’  position  as 
the  politieal  leader  of  the  international  system,  its  proposals  au- 
tomatieally  reeeive  more  attention  and  serutiny  than  the  propos¬ 
als  of  a  less-powerful  eountry.  It  is  not  elear  whether  US  politieal 
“elout”  derives  purely  from  that  position  or  whether  its  underl5dng 
souree  is  Ameriean  eeonomie  and  military  strength,  whieh  pro¬ 
vides  the  real  musele  for  our  politieal  efforts.  What  is  elear  is  that 
diplomatie  skill  ean  help  turn  events  in  a  state’s  favor.  During  the 
nineteenth  eentuiy,  for  instanee,  the  tnfluenee  of  the  eompara- 
tively  weak  Hapsburg  monarehy  in  Austria-Hungary  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  diplomatie  brillianee  of  foreign  minister  Count 
Klemens  Wenzel  von  Metternieh.  The  abiliiy  to  mediate  sueeess- 
fully  and  to  produee  unique  and  mutually  aeeeptable  solutions  to 
eomplex  issues  without  applieation  of  military  or  eeonomie  power 
is  the  essenee  of  the  diplomatie  instrument. 

These  instruments,  of  eourse,  do  not  exist  and  are  not  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  vaeuum.  The  extent  to  whieh  a  eountry  has  military 
might,  eeonomie  resourees,  or  skilled  diplomats  is  one  souree 
of  limitation,  but  demoeratie  soeieties  in  partieular  have  other 
eonstraints,  espeeially  arising  from  domestie  affairs.  For  eon- 
stitutional,  statutory,  and  politieal  reasons,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  eannot  exereise  the  military  instrument  with 
eomplete  impunity  in  support  of  strategie  objeetives  over  whieh 
there  is  politieal  disagreement.  Constitutional  entrustment  of 
the  power  to  deelare  war  to  the  Congress  is  a  limit  on  sueh  a 
prerogative,  and  the  War  Powers  Aet  of  1973  attempts  to  plaee 
statutory  limitations  on  presidential  abiliiy  to  employ  Ameriean 
forees  in  eombat  in  situations  where  war  is  not  deelared.  There 
are  elear  limits  on  these  eonstraints,  however.  The  United 
States  has  not  engaged  in  a  deelared  war  sinee  World  War  II, 
having  forfeited  the  right  to  deelare  war  exeept  in  self-defense 
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by  signing  the  United  Nations  eharter.  Politieally,  the  need  for 
publie  support  plaees  some  eonstraints  on  the  president,  but 
these  are  not  airtight.  Disagreements  about  how  bloody  the 
war  might  be  did  not  keep  George  H.  W.  Bush  from  gaining  a 
eongressional  resolution  in  support  of  hostilities  in  1991,  and 
the  Congress  granted  George  W.  Bush  virtual  earte  blanehe  to 
wage  war  against  Iraq  in  2003. 

The  eeonomie  instrument  has  similar  eonstraints.  The  de¬ 
gree  to  whieh  the  US  government  ean  manipulate  eeonomie 
assistanee  is  limited  by  the  eomparatively  small  and  statie  size 
of  its  assistanee  budget.  Foreign  aid  has  been  deseribed  as  a 
budgetary  element  with  no  real  domestie  eonstitueney.  As  a 
result  it  has  not  grown  with  inflation,  eausing  its  real  value  to 
deeline.  The  United  States  eonsistently  stands  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  aid  givers  measured  as  a  pereentage  of  gross  domes¬ 
tie  produet  (GDP). 

Manipulation  of  trade  relationships  is  also  eonstrained  by  do¬ 
mestie  eonsiderations.  For  example,  providing  favorable  trade 
terms  for  the  import  of  foreign  textiles  or  other  eonsumer  goods 
is  likely  to  hurt  domestie  industries  and  eause  internal  resis- 
tanee  from,  among  others,  trade  unions.  Restrietions  on  trade, 
sueh  as  the  embargo  against  Iraq  that  the  Bush  administration 
sought  to  have  lifted  after  the  war,  are  likely  to  result  in  selee- 
tive  domestie  saerifiees  against  the  target  population  and  thus 
be  deemed  unfair.  In  the  same  vein,  the  US  government  eannot 
order  private  firms  to  invest  in  partieular  eountries  nor  ean  it 
eompletely  eontrol  their  aetivities  if  they  do  invest.  In  an  age  of 
privatization,  deregulation,  and  instant  global  teleeommuniea- 
tions,  the  ability  of  any  government  to  monitor,  and  henee  to 
eontrol,  eeonomie  aetivity  has  been  eonsiderably  eompromised 
by  the  rapidly  evolving  international  eeonomie  system. 

Several  other  faetors  eomplieate  the  task  of  developing  strate¬ 
gies  for  partieular  instruments  of  power.  First,  the  instruments 
are  highly  interrelated  and  thus  eannot  be  viewed  in  isolation. 
In  modern  warfare,  military  sueeess  or  failure  depends  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  national  eeonomie,  teehnologieal,  and  industrial 
base  and  the  extent  to  whieh  that  base  ean  be  mobilized  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  war  effort.  At  the  same  time,  military  spending  is  a 
signifleant  part  of  the  Ameriean  eeonomy,  and  fluetuations  ean 
reverberate  throughout  the  eeonomy  (the  effeets  of  base  elosings 
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on  local  economies,  for  instanee).  The  eountiy’s  eeonomie  health 
also  depends  to  some  degree  on  diplomatie  skill  in  negotiating 
favorable  trade  agreements  with  foreign  governments.  To  eom- 
plete  the  eirele,  diplomatie  sueeess  depends  on  aetivities  that 
ean  be  baeked  up  by  eeonomie  and  military  rewards  or  sane- 
tions.  In  other  words,  treating  the  various  instruments  of  power 
in  isolation  oversimplifies  reality. 

Seeond,  eaeh  of  the  instruments  of  power  is,  in  faet,  a  eom- 
bination  of  multiple  faetors,  and  any  one  faetor  ean  be  erueial 
in  a  given  situation.  It  is  diffieult,  for  example,  to  identify  any 
single  index  of  military  power  that  allows  predietion  of  a  elash 
between  two  reasonably  equal,  or  even  not-so-equal,  foes  be- 
eause  so  many  faetors  eomprise  military  prowess.  In  addition 
to  sueh  obvious  faetors  as  the  amount  of  manpower  and  fire¬ 
power  available  to  any  eontestant,  numerous  other  infiuenees 
may  prove  eritieal.  Some  of  these  are  tangible,  sueh  as  the 
length  and  seeurity  of  supply  lines;  others  are  more  diffieult  to 
measure  preeisefy,  sueh  as  morale,  leadership,  strategie  and 
taetieal  soundness,  eompatibility  between  physieal  eapabilities 
and  politieal  objeetives,  and  sheer  luek.  To  a  great  extent,  mili¬ 
tary  history  is  a  ehroniele  of  ealeulation  and  misealeulation  in 
eomparing  military  instruments  and  their  eapaeities  to  serve 
national  ends  and  of  eonstant  adaptation  to  ehanging  realities. 
A  eontemporaiy  example  of  these  uneertainties  is  the  impaet  of 
asymmetrieal  warfare  and  the  further  impaet  of  the  stunning 
Ameriean  vietory  in  Iraq  against  a  foe  expeeted  to  adopt  asym¬ 
metrieal  methods  but  whieh  simply  eollapsed  instead. 

Third,  one  may  speak  anafytiealfy  about  the  individual  in¬ 
struments  of  power  and  their  use  in  various  strategies;  but, 
in  applieation,  some  eombination  of  instruments  usually  must 
be  brought  to  bear,  often  in  an  ad  hoe  rather  than  a  earefully 
preplanned  manner.  This  eomplex  intertwining  oeeurs  for  two 
related  reasons.  On  one  hand,  any  given  situation  may  involve 
multiple  objeetives  with  politieal,  eeonomie,  and  military /seeu¬ 
rity  dimensions,  and  different  strategies  may  be  neeessary  for 
the  various  aspeets.  The  extent  and  mix  of  aetions  employing 
one  or  more  instruments  of  power  will  vary  depending  on  the 
situation  and  the  stage  it  is  in  at  any  given  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  situations  evolve  over  time;  thus,  an  appropriate  strategy 
at  one  point  may  be  foreed  to  yield  to  another  strategy  at  a  dif- 
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ferent  point.  The  situation  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  illustrates 
the  first  faetor,  and  the  Iranian  hostage  erisis  is  a  good  example 
of  the  seeond  faetor. 

The  effort  to  dislodge  and  bring  to  justiee  the  al-Qaeda  terrorist 
network  in  Afghanistan  in  2001  and  the  military  eampaign  to 
remove  Saddam  Hussein  illustrate  the  way  attaining  an  overall 
goal  may  require  different  strategies  and  different  instruments 
at  different  points  in  time.  In  Afghanistan  the  refusal  of  the 
Taliban  government  to  turn  over  the  al-Qaeda  leadership  after 
9/11  ereated  the  need  for  a  military  eampaign,  first  to  bring 
down  that  government  and  then  to  find  some  suitable  replaee- 
ment.  The  first  phase  involved  eonventional  military  aetions 
by  the  Northern  Allianee  of  Afghan  fighters  and  Ameriean  air- 
power  and  speeial  forees.  It  was  suceessful  sinee  the  eombina- 
tion  of  forees  left  the  Taliban  with  no  ehoiee  but  to  stand  and 
fight,  leaving  them  vulnerable  to  destruetion  from  the  air.  In 
Iraq  the  situation  was  similar.  The  goal  of  military  aetion — ^vari¬ 
ously  justified  as  regime  ehange  to  remove  Saddam  Hussein, 
the  destruction  of  alleged  Iraqi  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
or  severing  of  the  connection  between  the  Iraqi  government  and 
terrorists — clearly  dictated  a  military  campaign  to  physically 
remove  the  barriers  to  Hussein’s  overthrow.  That  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  coalition  of  American  and  British  forces  (with 
some  minor  assistance  from  other  coalition  members)  within  a 
matter  of  weeks,  but  removing  the  barrier  posed  by  opposition 
military  forces  was  by  no  means  the  only  problem  that  had  to 
be  surmounted  for  ultimate  success. 

The  second  and  ultimately  decisive  phase  of  both  campaigns 
was  the  reconstruction  of  the  two  states  after  the  war,  a  pro¬ 
cess  known  as  nation  building.  The  rationale  for  the  efforts  was 
somewhat  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  Afghanistan  the  justi¬ 
fication  was  to  create  a  stable  political  and  economic  condition 
in  that  extremely  poor  country  that  would  make  it  resistant  to 
future  penetration  by  terrorists — ^what  was  sometimes  called 
“draining  the  swamp”  of  conditions  conducive  to  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  terrorists.  In  Iraq  the  goal  was  more  ambitious — to 
nurture  an  Iraqi  democracy  that  would  become  a  regional  bea¬ 
con  and  begin  the  movement  toward  peace  and  tranquility  in 
the  region. 
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Military  force  is,  of  course,  much  more  conducive  to  bringing 
down  old  political  structures  than  to  building  new  ones.  While 
the  US  militaiy  retains  some  residual  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  order  in  both  countries  until  indigenous  mechanisms 
can  replace  them  (a  process  easier  said  than  done),  the  economic 
and  political  instruments  of  power  become  paramount  as  the 
nation-building  process  proceeds.  Once  elementary  order  is 
instituted,  the  emphasis  necessarily  shifts  to  economic  assis¬ 
tance  to  repair  and  replace  infrastructure  and  services  inter¬ 
rupted  or  destroyed  by  war  and  then  to  bring  the  economy  back 
onto  its  feet  by  providing  jobs  and  income  to  begin  restoring 
economic  normalcy.  At  the  same  time,  political  assistance  is 
necessary  to  help  populations  lacking  democratic  traditions 
adapt  democratic  forms  to  their  unique  cultural  and  political 
circumstances.  Neither  of  these  tasks  is  easily  accomplished, 
and  both  are  ongoing  processes  at  this  writing. 

The  Iranian  hostage  crisis  of  1979-81  illustrated  both  the 
interrelation  of  the  various  instruments  and  an  emphasis  on 
one  or  the  other  at  different  times  during  the  crisis.  Diplomatic 
activities  were  conducted  throughout  the  period  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  held  captive,  but  they  were  generally  muted  and 
highly  secret.  Initisdly,  the  economic  instrument  of  power  was 
applied  through  lev3dng  a  trade  embargo  and  freezing  Iranian 
financial  assets  in  the  United  States.  When  economic  pres¬ 
sure  failed  to  secure  the  hostages’  release,  the  military  instru¬ 
ment  was  applied  in  the  unsuccessful  raid  at  Desert  One  in 
late  spring  1980.  In  the  end  diplomatic  efforts,  heavily  assisted 
by  Algerian  intermediaries,  secured  the  release  of  the  embassy 
personnel,  although  the  effects  of  economic  sanctions  and  the 
Iranian  need  for  money  and  spare  parts  to  continue  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  war  with  Iraq  had  a  considerable  impact. 

The  fourth  factor  that  complicates  strategy  making  for  par¬ 
ticular  instruments  of  power  is  the  fact  that  different  countries 
are  predisposed  by  culture,  history,  and  circumstance  to  prefer 
greater  or  lesser  reliance  on  different  instruments  of  power. 
During  the  heyday  of  British  power  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  United  Kingdom  sought  to  rely  primarily  on  diplomatic  skill 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  conducive  to  British  commer¬ 
cial  interests  on  the  European  continent — a  preference  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  relatively  small  population  and  cultural  aversion 
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to  maintaining  a  peacetime  standing  army.  The  Soviet  Union 
relied  heavily  on  the  militaiy  instrument,  partly  because  of  its 
experience  with  foreign  invaders  and  partly  because  a  weak 
Soviet  economy  restricted  its  economic  leverage.  The  United 
States  has  historically  emphasized  the  economic  instrument, 
reflecting  a  preeminent  economic  system  and  an  aversion  to 
maintaining  a  large  peacetime  military  force  dating  back  to  the 
American  Revolution. 

Fifth  and  finally,  the  relative  emphasis  placed  on  different 
instruments  of  power  fluctuates  with  time.  During  the  latter 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  was  fashionable  in  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  to  derogate  military  power 
as  a  means  of  realizing  foreign  policy  objectives.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  experience  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
tremors  created  by  the  various  oil  “shocks”  and  skyrocketing 
energy  costs,  emphasis  shifted  to  something  called  economic 
interdependence  and  later  globalization.  Advocates  of  inter¬ 
dependence  argue  that  the  world’s  countries  were  becoming  so 
inextricably  tied  to  one  another  through  burgeoning  trade  in 
energy  and  mineral  resources  and  in  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  goods  that  no  state  remained  self-sufficient  in  any  mean¬ 
ingful  way.  Countries  have  to  cooperate  to  survive  since  hos¬ 
tilities  with  virtually  any  rival  risk  cutoff  of  vital  goods.  States 
are  forced  to  cooperate  from  fear  of  the  economic  consequences 
of  not  being  part  of  the  globalizing  economy,  much  as  fear  of 
mutual  vaporization  forced  some  level  of  US-Soviet  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  argument  for  interdependence  suggested  the  relative 
rise  of  the  economic  instrument  among  the  tools  of  power,  and 
its  champions  optimistically  suggest  that  once  cooperative  pat¬ 
terns  become  widespread,  they  may  become  the  norm.  This 
line  of  reasoning  became  the  mantra  of  the  1990s,  along  with  a 
diminished  role  for  military  force. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  of  a  growing  awareness  that  inter¬ 
dependence  has  a  darker,  more-Machiavellian  side  in  which 
the  military  instrument  plays  a  potentially  greater  role.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  light  of  international  terrorism,  this  construct  suggests 
that  mutual  dependence  does  not  always  lead  to  cooperation 
and  prosperity,  as  the  collapse  of  the  East  Asian  economies 
in  1997-98,  with  ripple  effects  globally,  demonstrated  at  the 
turn  of  the  millennium.  While  few  observers  believe  a  recessive 
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global  economy  will  continue  indefinitely,  the  economic  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  last  few  years  suggests  that  unbridled  optimism 
about  the  inevitability  of  globalization  is  unwarranted. 

Conclusions 

As  the  preceding  discussion  suggests,  grand  national  strategy 
making  is  a  process  of  determining  what  interests  the  state 
has,  what  priorities  to  place  on  various  interests,  and  what 
national  instruments  of  power  are  available,  appropriate,  and 
acceptable  for  achieving  individual  interests  and  the  aggregate 
of  those  interests.  The  process  is  inevitably  political  because  it 
involves  public  policy  choices  about  the  relative  interests  that 
are  at  stake,  their  intensity,  and  the  risks  each  involves — all 
matters  of  legitimate  political  disagreement.  This  determina¬ 
tion  is  always  contentious,  especially  in  the  gray  areas  sepa¬ 
rating  interests  that  are  vital  from  those  of  a  lower  level  of  in¬ 
tensity,  such  as  major  interests.  This  distinction  is  especially 
important  for  military  strategists  because  the  location  of  the 
line  between  vital  and  lesser  interests  is  supposed  to  define 
where  the  military  will  and  will  not  ply  its  trade. 

The  number  of  vital  interests  a  state  has  that  are  actively 
opposed  by  other  states  influences  the  extent  of  its  reliance  on 
the  military  as  opposed  to  other  instruments  of  national  power, 
as  does  the  aggressiveness  with  which  those  interests  are  pur¬ 
sued.  At  the  same  time,  the  availability  or  absence  of  certain 
kinds  and  amounts  of  power  may  place  limits  on  the  interests 
that  a  nation  can  pursue.  A  small,  developing  state,  for  in¬ 
stance,  cannot  define  its  vital  interests  in  global  terms  because 
it  lacks  the  military — and  other — means  to  prosecute  them.  At 
the  other  extreme,  the  United  States  possesses  such  enormous 
military  power  that  it  can  pursue  a  wide  range  of  interests  by 
applying  the  relevant  instrument  of  power  to  the  particular 
problem  at  hand.  The  possession  of  a  broad  and  powerful  ar¬ 
ray  of  instruments  of  power  is,  to  a  large  extent,  what  differen¬ 
tiates  the  United  States  from  other  world  powers  and  earns  it 
the  designation  as  the  sole  remaining  superpower. 

Thus,  matching  the  instruments  of  power  to  the  interests  of 
the  state  is  a  primary  task  of  the  strategy  maker.  What  those 
interests  are  and  what  instruments  will  be  available  in  what 
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quantities  to  pursue  those  interests  are  matters  of  publie  poliey 
ehoiees.  The  ehoiees  are  made  in  the  politieal  realm,  where 
deeisions  are  made  about  whieh  searee  resources  are  allocated 
to  what  ends.  The  discussion  in  the  next  two  chapters  looks  at 
the  “political  dimension”  and  how  it  affects  strategy,  beginning 
with  the  political  environment  and  then  moving  to  the  actors 
and  institutions  in  the  political  realm. 
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ington,  DC:  The  White  House,  September  2002),  1,  http://www.whltehouse 
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The  Political  Environment 
of  Grand  Strategy 

There  is  a  widely  held  miseoneeption — espeeially  within  militaiy 
eireles — that  military  affairs  and,  more  speeifleally,  the  making 
of  military  strategy  are  somehow  divoreed  from  polities.  Ba¬ 
sie  to  this  image  is  a  notion  that  any  assoeiation  with  polities, 
whieh  is  viewed  as  impure  and  even  tawdry,  taints  and  eom- 
promises  the  professionalism  underlying  the  military  art  and 
seienee.  From  these  assumptions  flows  the  eonelusion  that 
military  performanee,  ineluding  the  making  of  strategy,  should 
proteet  itself  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  from  the  eontami- 
nation  of  polities. 

This  unfortunate  miseoneeption  refleets  an  extremely  narrow 
view  of  polities.  A  distinetion  sometimes  made  between  “low” 
polities  and  “high”  polities  may  be  useful  here.  Low  polities 
generally  refers  to  the  partisan  elash  over  politieal  objeets  sueh 
as  “pork  barrel”  projeets,  whieh  aid  offleials  for  reeleetion  and 
other  self-interested  aetions.  High  polities,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  refers  to  aetions  and  eonsiderations  motivated  by  the 
kinds  of  eoneerns  diseussed  in  ehapter  3.  Objeetions  to  polities 
as  tainting  are  generally  aimed  at  low  polities.  The  kinds  of 
politieal  eoneerns  assoeiated  with  strategy  are  generally  over 
politieal  disagreements  about  higher  national  interests. 

If  polities  is  viewed  broadly  as  the  ways  in  whieh  eonfliets 
of  interest  over  searee  resourees  are  resolved,  the  relationship 
between  polities  and  military  power  is  intimate  and  reeiproeal. 
Obviously,  applieation  of  military  power  is  one  of  the  ways  that 
eonfliets  ean  be  resolved.  The  absenee  of  more-formal  means  of 
eonfliet  resolution  that  marks  the  anarehie  international  sys¬ 
tem  often  dietates  that  the  military  instrument  of  power  is  the 
means  by  whieh  eonfliets  are  resolved.  At  least  the  military  in¬ 
strument  is  always  a  potential  means  for  resolving  differenees 
involving  the  elashing  vital  interests  of  states. 

Put  a  slightly  different  way,  the  reasons  for  using  militaiy 
power  are  politieally  determined.  Military  strategy  is  very  mueh 
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an  ends-means  relationship  in  which  the  ends  are  politically 
mandated  and  defined.  The  role  of  strategists  is  to  determine 
proper  ways  to  apply  military  force  to  achieve  those  political 
ends.  “War,”  as  the  Prussian  strategist  Carl  von  Clausewitz 
clearly  put  it,  “is  the  continuation  of  political  activity  by  other 
means.” ^  Its  objective,  to  borrow  from  the  British  strategist  Sir 
Basil  Liddell  Hart,  is  to  create  “a  better  state  of  the  peace”  and 
that  better  state  is  invariably  defined  in  terms  of  maintaining 
or  altering  the  political  relationship  between  the  adversaries. ^ 

To  cite  the  most  recent  example  of  this  dynamic  in  action, 
regime  change  in  Iraq  (a  political  preference  of  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  about  which  the  Saddam  Hussein  government  disagreed) 
could  only  be  achieved  by  the  physical,  military  overthrow  of 
the  Iraqi  regime.  The  strategy  for  militarily  overthrowing  that 
regime  was  thus  the  means  to  a  political  end,  a  better  state  of 
the  peace  (at  least  from  our  perspective)  that  did  not  include 
Saddam  Hussein  as  the  ruler  of  that  country. 

This  construction  of  the  relationship  between  military  activiiy 
and  politics  is  essentially  noncontroversial  and  unobjectionable 
because  it  leaves  the  military  profession  relatively  free  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  day-to-day  manifestations  of  partisan  politics  and 
politicians  (low  politics).  It  fits  weU  within  the  historical  American 
tradition  of  a  highly  apolitical  military  establishment.  It  is  when 
the  notion  of  politics  moves  from  the  so-called  high  road  to  the 
low  road  of  partisan  politics  that  a  taint  begins  to  appear. 

Understanding  strategy  requires  a  more  sophisticated  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political  environment  in  which  strategy  is  made 
and  carried  out.  Military  affairs  are  influenced  by,  as  well  as 
have  an  influence  on,  the  politics  of  national  security.  At  the 
most  obvious  and  gross  level,  the  political  process  determines 
how  much  money  is  available  in  the  defense  budget  (which  is  of¬ 
ten  the  partial  product  of  low  politics)  and  thus  what  military  ca¬ 
pabilities  are  available  to  carry  out  what  strategies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amount  and  kind  of  military  force  available  constrain 
or  create  opportunities  to  realize  various  political  purposes,  usu¬ 
ally  defined  in  terms  of  various  national  interests.  The  two  em¬ 
phases  clearly  interact.  How  much  money  is  available  influences 
what  capability  can  be  developed  and  the  ends  that  can  be  pur¬ 
sued.  At  the  same  time,  how  much  capability  one  wants  influ¬ 
ences  how  much  money  one  prefers  to  spend  on  defense. 
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Since  strategy  is  not  made  in  a  vaeuum  but  within  the  politieal 
eontext,  that  eontext  must  be  understood  if  good  strategy  is  to 
result.  To  that  end,  this  ehapter  essentially  explores  two  sets  of 
politieal  factors.  The  first  of  these  is  a  series  of  ongoing  influenees 
and  limitations  from  the  politieal  realm.  Following  that,  the  dis- 
eussion  moves  to  the  influenee  of  the  strategie  eulture  and  how  it 
is  determined  by  the  eountry’s  history  and  geography. 

Influences  on  Grand  Strategy 

Viewed  broadly,  grand  national  strategy  formulation  oeeurs 
in  the  eontext  of  setting  Ameriean  foreign  poliey  objeetives.  How 
to  apply  military  foree  sueeessfully  and  when  or  if  foree  will 
aehieve  national  objeetives  is  the  unique  province  of  the  strategy 
maker — the  eontribution  strategists  make  to  the  national  de¬ 
bate  over  aehieving  broad  foreign  poliey  goals. 

As  a  politieal  proeess  aimed  at  resolving  differenees  and  aehiev¬ 
ing  ends,  grand  strategy  making  resembles  other  poliey  areas; 
that  is,  the  same  patterns  of  legislative-exeeutive  interaetion  and 
bureaueratie  maneuvering  are  present  in  agrieulture  or  energy 
poliey  as  are  involved  in  national  seeurity  policy.  The  differenee  is 
in  how  many  Amerieans  are  affeeted  by  different  poliey  areas  and 
how  profound  that  influenee  may  be  rather  than  in  the  nature 
of  the  proeess.  Beeause  national  seeurity  involves  some  matters 
that  deal  dfreetly  or  indfreetly  with  fundamental  questions  for  the 
state  sueh  as  national  survival,  however,  the  nature  of  grand 
national  strategy  involves  some  unique  influenees  not  present  in 
other  areas. 

At  least  six  eharaeteristies  define  and  influenee  the  grand 
strategy  proeess  in  the  United  States: 

•  seeurity  poliey  is  potentially  fundamental  in  its  effeets, 

•  its  objeetives  are  external  rather  than  domestie, 

•  its  objeetives  are  generally  negative  rather  than  positive, 

•  it  has  a  basieally  eonservative  bias, 

•  its  problems  and  solutions  are  often  highly  teehnieal,  and 

•  it  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  vieissitudes  of  the  budgetary 
proeess  than  other  areas  of  publie  poliey. 
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Each  of  these  faetors  affeets  the  design  of  strategy  and  its  eon- 
tent;  eolleetively,  these  faetors  help  define  the  milieu  for  strategy 
making.  The  reason  for  delineating  these  eharaeteristies  is  nei¬ 
ther  to  eelebrate  nor  deery  their  existenee;  rather  it  is  to  reeognize 
the  opportunities  and  limitations  they  present  to  strategists. 

Fundamental  Nature 

The  first  eharaeteristie  is  the  fundamental  nature  of  grand 
national  strategy.  As  noted,  national  seeurity  poliey  has  as 
its  primary  objeetive  proteeting  the  eountiy  from  those  who 
would  do  it  harm  (national  existenee  or  survival  interests,  as 
deseribed  in  ehap.  3).  Sinee  physieal  proteetion  from  devas¬ 
tation  or  subjugation  is  the  most  basie  national  interest,  the 
purposes  of  national  seeurity  poliey  are  universal  in  nature  in 
the  sense  that  they  affeet  everyone.  If  they  are  tested,  every 
eitizen,  espeeially  in  a  nuelear  or  a  terrorist  world,  has  a  stake 
in  them.  This  universality,  and  the  faet  that  implementation  of 
seeurity  polieies  is  inevitably  an  expensive  proposition,  injeets 
a  breadth  of  interest  and  emotional  quality  into  debates  about 
national  seeurity  that  is  absent  in,  for  instanee,  forestry  and 
fisheries  poliey. 

This  universality  and  its  life-and-death  quality  eut  both  ways 
in  the  publie  debate.  At  one  level,  it  is  diffieult  for  all  but  a  tiny 
minority  to  openly  oppose  a  vigorous  and  robust  national  seeu¬ 
rity  poliey  and  grand  strategy  beeause  of  the  stakes.  Under¬ 
estimating  the  threat  and  thus  failing  to  reduee  risk  appro¬ 
priately  has  potentially  deadly  eonsequenees  that  do  not  so 
obviously  apply  to  appropriations  for  highway  eonstruetion;  it 
is  a  matter  of  priorities.  At  the  same  time,  the  potential  expense 
of  modern  military  engagement,  both  in  blood  and  treasure, 
gives  pause  about  where  and  when  employment  of  the  military 
instmment  of  power  is  appropriate.  In  the  eontemporary  eon- 
text,  the  very  low  Ameriean  easualty  rates  sinee  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  may  seem  to  have  loosened  some  of  these  inhibitions, 
but  the  eeonomie  expense  of  easualty-minimizing  teehnologies 
may  prove  a  eounterweight.  The  resulting  eontention  usually 
eoneerns  where  the  boundary  between  vital  and  less-than-vital 
interests  should  be  loeated. 
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External  Objectives 

The  second  characteristic  influencing  the  grand  strategy  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  the  national  security  policy  leading  to  formulation 
of  such  strategy  is  generally  directed  toward  foreign  problems 
rather  than  domestic  priorities.  This  external  dimension  creates 
three  sources  of  complication  in  the  strategy  process. 

The  first  source  concerns  knowledge.  Foreign  governments 
and  their  policy  makers  are  the  objects  of  security  policy,  and 
strategists  and  policy  makers  are  likely  to  have  less  knowledge 
about  what  motivates  and  influences  them  than  is  the  case  in 
domestic  politics.  Rather  than  using  direct  means  to  acquire 
knowledge  about  problems  and  their  solutions,  US  decision 
makers  usually  have  to  use  less-direct  means,  such  as  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering  and  analysis,  sometimes  without  a  presence 
on  the  ground.  These  sources  inevitably  are  less  than  perfect 
in  terms  of  the  information  collected,  and  interpretation  of  im¬ 
perfect  information  may  be  adversely  affected  by  cultural  and 
other  biases. 

The  post-Iraq  War  dispute  over  whether  Saddam  Hussein 
possessed  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  if  he  did,  in  what 
quantities,  illustrates  this  problem.  The  United  States  had  not 
had  an  embassy  in  Baghdad  since  the  first  Persian  Gulf  War, 
and  thus  lacked  the  critical  ability  to  develop  a  reliable  intelligence 
network  within  the  country  that  could  definitively  answer  the 
questions.  Instead,  it  had  to  rely  on  what  proved  to  be  less  than 
totally  reliable  information,  some  of  which  proved  simply  to  be 
false.  These  failures  compromised  some  postwar  analyses  of 
the  objectives  of  the  invasion. 

The  second  source  of  complication  is  the  fact  that  national 
security  strategies  are  directed  toward  adversaries  or  poten¬ 
tial  enemies,  not  friends  and  allies.  This  means  that  policy  op¬ 
tions  are  generally  delineated  and  discussed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  distrust.  As  a  result,  assessments  of  defense 
policy  are  made  in  a  contentious  atmosphere  of  presumed  hos¬ 
tile  intent,  where  facts  are  often  beclouded  and  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  open  to  varying  analyses.  When  Saddam  Hussein  denied 
that  Iraq  possessed  WMD  stores  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion,  the 
virtually  automatic  response,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  to  dismiss 
his  demurral  out  of  hand. 
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The  classic  debate  over  capabilities  and  intentions  further 
illustrates  this  phenomenon.  As  a  general  rule,  US  intelligence 
capabilities  provide  the  government  with  rather  precise  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  military  capabilities  of  adversaries  but  usually  pro¬ 
vide  only  a  limited  idea  about  why  they  possess  those  capabili¬ 
ties  (the  adversaries’  intended  use  for  those  capabilities).  Since 
armaments  can  be,  and  are,  possessed  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
determining  an  adversary’s  intention  is  a  logical  prerequisite 
to  fashioning  policies  to  deflect  threats  and  to  reduce  risk.  But 
with  complete  information  regarding  only  half  of  the  intentions - 
capabilities  tandem,  the  problem  becomes  a  dilemma:  can  one 
infer  an  adversary’s  intentions  from  capabilities  alone  or  must 
one  know  the  adversary’s  intentions  to  make  any  sense  of  the 
capabilities  presumably  developed  to  support  those  purposes? 
The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  knowledge  that  any  number 
of  intentions  can  underlie  a  given  capability  and  that  an  ad¬ 
versary  is  not  likely  to  reveal  his  intentions  to  the  “enemy.”  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  suspicions  that  create  an  adversarial 
relationship  in  the  first  place  can  result  in  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
miss  as  propaganda  any  enemy  statements  of  intent  that  are 
not  totally  malevolent. 

The  2003  debate  about  why  the  Democratic  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea  (DPRK  or  North  Korea)  announced  its  intention  to 
arm  itself  with  nuclear  weapons  illustrates  this  point.  Although 
the  United  States  knew  with  some  precision  whether  the  DPRK 
could  build  such  weapons  and  at  what  rates  of  production,  why 
they  would  do  so  was  less  clear.  Since  the  DPRK  had  been  an 
adversary  since  1950,  the  first  inclination  was  to  assume  they 
were  arming  themselves  with  the  intent  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
in  a  future  regional  conflict  or  even  against  the  US  homeland. 
Two  alternate  explanations  were  that  such  weapons  might  be 
a  deterrent  against  an  Iraq- style  US  invasion  or  that  the  mere 
threat  to  build  them  was  designed  to  reactivate  negotiations 
between  North  Korea  and  the  West.  Which  interpretation  was 
correct?  In  the  opaqueness  of  adversarial  relations,  the  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  accept  the  most  dire,  negative  explanation. 

The  third  source  of  difficulty  arising  from  dealing  with  for¬ 
eign  problems  is  control.  Not  only  do  we  not  always  know  the 
intentions  of  our  adversaries,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  an¬ 
ticipate  and  hence  deter  actions  harmful  to  our  interests.  The 
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United  States  would  have  preferred  that  India  and  Pakistan 
not  demonstrate  their  nuelear  capabilities  by  testing  weapons 
in  1998.  Due  to  intelligence  failures,  the  United  States  had  little 
forewarning  of  the  imminence  of  the  “nuclearization”  of  the 
subcontinent;  and  even  if  we  had,  it  is  not  clear  what  we  could 
have  done  to  prevent  the  event.  One  purpose  of  strategy  is  to 
influence  foreign  governments  not  to  do  things  harmful  to  our 
interests,  but  we  do  not  control  events  outside  our  borders. 
Major  uncertainties  do  arise  and  cannot  always  be  anticipated 
and  deflected. 

Negative  Objectives 

These  uncertainties  are  compounded  by  the  third  influence 
on  strategy — grand  strategy  has  a  basically  negative  purpose. 
Often  the  purpose  of  national  security  policy  is  not  so  much 
to  promote  positive  goals  as  it  is  to  prevent  others  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  hostile,  harmful  actions.  There  are,  of  course,  situations 
where  policy  is  intended  to  promote  positive  purposes,  as  in 
nurturing  democratization  or  economic  reform  in  Third  World 
countries.  Even  then  the  reasons  underl)dng  positive  policies 
may  be  preventative,  as  in  making  a  society  less  permeable  for 
hostile  elements  such  as  terrorists — the  current  centerpiece  of 
democracy  promotion  in  the  Middle  East.  Thus,  security  policy 
often  seeks  to  keep  things  from  happening,  and  problems  exist  in 
demonstrating  the  success  of  a  negative  policy.  If  the  purpose 
is  to  deter  hostile  action  against  our  interests,  we  can  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  policy  failed  if  the  adversary  carries  out 
the  action  we  sought  to  prevent.  Unfortunately,  it  is  logically 
impossible  to  conclude  that  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  action 
was  the  result  of  our  strategy.  A  state  may  choose  not  to  act  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  only  one  of  which  may  be  our  deterrence 
strategy.  To  prove  the  success  of  a  deterrence  strategy  requires 
committing  what,  in  formal  logic,  is  known  as  the  fallacy  of  af¬ 
firming  the  consequent.  An  example  from  the  Cold  War  may 
clarily  this  anomaly. 

The  Soviets  maintained  massive  conventional  and  nuclear 
forces  (capabilities)  that  could  have  been  used  for  an  invasion 
of  Western  Europe  throughout  the  Cold  War  period.  The  adver¬ 
sarial  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  its  European 
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allies  and  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  that  these  forees  might 
have  been  intended  for  sueh  an  attaek.  The  poliey  problem  for 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  was  to  deter  the  Soviets  from 
earrying  out  this  presumed  intent.  The  poliey  solution  was  the 
eontainment  strategy  implemented  by  the  NATO  allianee  that 
ineluded  a  high  degree  of  military  readiness  in  Europe. 

The  most  important  question  about  eontainment  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  strategies  implementing  it  was,  did  it  work?  The  Soviets  never 
invaded  NATO  eountries,  but  ean  their  failure  to  do  so  during 
the  40-plus  years  of  the  Cold  War  be  attributed  to  US  deter¬ 
rent  poliey  and  foree  posture?  Perversely  enough,  the  ques¬ 
tion  eould  have  been  answered  definitively  only  if  the  Soviets 
had  invaded  Western  Europe.  In  that  event,  eontainment  poliey 
would  obviously  have  failed. 

Sinee  an  invasion  did  not  oeeur,  is  it  possible  to  eonelude 
that  the  eontainment  strategy  was  sueeessful?  Unfortunately 
for  analysis  and  evaluation,  the  answer  is  no.  Why?  The  answer 
is  that  there  are  any  number  of  reasons  that  might  explain  the 
Soviets’  laek  of  aggression,  and  US  eontainment  strategy  is  only 
one.  The  most  prominent  alternative  explanation  is  that  the 
Soviets  were  simply  not  interested  in  eonquering  and  then  hav¬ 
ing  to  oeeupy  Europe.  There  is  no  reliable  way  to  know  whieh 
explanation  was  the  eorreet  one.  The  Soviets  maintained  that 
they  did  not  harbor  sueh  an  intention,  but  it  is  the  perverse  na¬ 
ture  of  adversarial  relations  that  we  always  assumed  they  must 
have  been  lying.  You  eannot  trust  your  enemies,  and  if  you  ean 
trust  them,  they  must  not  be  the  enemy. 

Conservative  Bias 

The  first  three  faetors  eombine  to  help  define  a  fourth  eharae- 
teristie — a  built-in  eonservative  bias  in  defense  strategy  mak¬ 
ing.  In  the  absenee  of  definitive  knowledge  of  what  motivates 
adversaries  and  in  view  of  the  potentially  eataelysmie  results  of 
guessing  wrong,  the  natural  and  quite  prudent  poliey  is  to  play 
it  safe — to  hedge  bets  by  preparing  for  the  largest  number  of 
eoneeivable  eontingeneies;  that  is,  to  reduee  as  many  potential 
risks  as  possible.  The  result  may  be  a  higher  level  of  military 
preparedness  than  would  be  the  ease  under  more-optimistie 
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planning  assumptions.  The  problem  is  exaeerbated  in  the  eur- 
rent  elimate  of  uneertainty  about  eurrent  and  future  threats. 

During  the  Cold  War  the  adversary  was  known,  ineluding 
the  threats  and  risks  inherent  in  different  eourses  of  aetion. 
The  result  was  that  strategizing  and  foree  planning  were  threat- 
based,  measured  and  erafted  against  a  eonerete  objeet.  In  the 
eurrent  environment  of  shifting  threats  and  future  uneertain- 
ties,  there  is  no  standard  against  whieh  to  plan.  The  result  has 
been  to  develop  strategies  and  forees  based  upon  teehnologieal 
possibilities  for  military  eapaeity,  or  capability -based  planning. 
Sinee  the  range  of  potential  threats  in  sueh  an  environment  is 
only  Limited  by  the  imagination,  sueh  strategy  development  is 
potentially  very  eostly. 

The  operational  manifestation  of  this  eonservative  bias  is  the 
worst-ease  planning  syndrome.  In  essenee  the  worst  ease  is 
devised  by  looking  at  a  seenario  eombining  estimates  of  adver¬ 
sary  eapability  (eonstrueted  by  extrapolating  somewhat  beyond 
known  eapability)  with  the  most  malevolent  intention.  Strate¬ 
gies  and  forees  are  then  developed  to  eounter  the  worst  ease. 
The  assumption  is  that  eonflgurations  adequate  to  thwart  the 
worst-possible  eontingeney  will  also  be  effeetive  in  lesser  situa¬ 
tions.  Laeking  a  eonerete  worst  ease  after  the  implosion  of  eom- 
munism  in  1991,  the  Defense  Department  devised  a  hypotheti- 
eal  worst  ease  in  the  early  1990s — simultaneous  medium-size 
wars  with  Iraq  and  North  Korea. 

There  are,  however,  at  least  four  drawbaeks  to  this  eonser¬ 
vative  bias  and  its  manifestation,  worst-ease  planning.  First, 
eonstrueting  the  worst  ease  risks  exaggerating  the  threat  be¬ 
yond  what  it  may  aetually  be  or  even  have  the  realistie  likeli¬ 
hood  of  beeoming.  If  the  worst  ease  fails  to  materialize  in  any¬ 
thing  like  its  predieted  form,  its  proponents  are  likely  to  be 
aeeused  of  “erying  wolf.”  This  eritieism  has  been  raised  about 
the  eolor-eoded  terrorist  alert  system  devised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Homeland  Seeurity.  Seeond,  when  worst-ease  prepa¬ 
rations  indeed  exeeed  the  eapability  and  intent  of  the  aetual 
or  potential  adversaries,  they  may  seem  unduly  provoeative 
and  may  make  matters  worse  by  raising  warning  signals  in 
the  minds  of  those  potential  adversaries  about  our  intentions. 
Third,  preparing  for  the  most  stressful  possible  eontingeney  is 
almost  always  more  expensive  than  preparing  for  lesser  prob- 
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lems;  the  longer  the  worst  ease  does  not  arise  (possibly  be- 
eause  of  the  preparations),  the  greater  the  pressure  to  reduee 
eosts  beeause  of  a  growing  belief  the  threat  is  not  lively.  Fourth 
and  finally,  preparing  for  the  worst  ease  ean  presume  that  do¬ 
ing  so  readies  one  for  lesser  eases  as  well,  but  this  is  only  if 
those  eases  are  analogous  to  the  worst  ease.  If  lesser  eontin- 
geneies  are  not  mieroeosms  of  the  worst  ease,  the  results  ean 
be  irrelevant  preparations  that  delude  us  into  believing  we  ean 
do  things  we  eannot,  in  faet,  do.  The  most  obvious  example  of 
the  fallaey  of  the  lesser -tneluded  ease  was  in  Vietnam,  where 
it  was  presumed  at  the  outset  that  a  foree  prepared  to  eon- 
front  a  mueh  more  formidable,  heavily  armed  Soviet  adversary 
would  have  little  trouble  against  an  apparently  less-fearsome 
Vieteong  and  North  Vietnamese  opponent. 

Technological  Nature 

The  fifth  influenee  is  teehnologieal.  Spurred  primarily  by 
enormous  inereases  in  the  sophistieation  and  applieations 
of  eomputer  and  related  teleeommunieations  teehnologies,  a 
qualitative  revolution  has  taken  plaee  in  the  lethality  of  weapon 
systems  rivaling  sueh  earlier  innovations  as  the  tank  and  the 
airplane  in  its  impaet  on  warfare  thinking.  This  revolution  ex¬ 
tends  aeross  the  speetrum  of  weaponry  and  has  elevated  the 
importanee  of  teehnologieal  proeesses  within  the  strategy-making 
proeess  to  the  point  that,  in  some  instanees,  teehnologieal  pos¬ 
sibility  has  beeome  the  primary  determinant  of  strategy. 

The  effeet  of  teehnology  on  strategy  is  paradoxieal,  eomplex, 
and  too  extensive  for  detailed  eonsideration  here.  It  ean,  how¬ 
ever,  be  exemplified  in  two  eontemporary  ways:  the  revolution 
in  military  affairs  (RMA)  and  resultant  gap  between  those  who 
have  undergone  the  RMA  and  those  who  have  not,  and  the 
impaet  on  strategie  thinking  that  this  imbalanee  ereates  for 
strategy  and  eounterstrategy. 

The  eurrent  major  ehange  in  the  teehnologieal  nature  of  war¬ 
fare  is  the  result  of  the  so-ealled  RMA.  Sueh  quantum  ehanges 
oeeur  from  time  to  time  in  military  affairs  and  give  the  pos¬ 
sessor  enormous  advantages  on  the  battlefield  over  the  non¬ 
possessor.  This  was  elearly  the  ease  in  nineteenth-  and  early 
twentieth-eentuiy  Europe,  when  a  series  of  teehnologies  deriving 
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from  such  inventions  as  the  internal  eombustion  engine  (for 
ears,  trueks,  tanks,  heavier -than-air  aireraft,  and  the  like)  and 
batteries  (for  submarines)  removed  the  advantages  that  earlier 
advanees  in  warfare,  notably  firepower,  had  eonferred  on  the 
defender. 

The  present  RMA  is  proving  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  as  that  whieh  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  eentury.  Its 
base  is  high  teehnology,  notably  advanees  in  the  rapidly  unify¬ 
ing  areas  of  eomputation  and  teleeommunieations  and  their  ap- 
plieation  to  warfare.  The  examples  are  numerous  and  familiar: 
battlefield  management  through  real-time  television  images  re- 
eorded  and  transmitted  to  remote  eommand  posts;  advanees  in 
munitions  range  and  aeeuraey  that  allow  the  possessors  to  rain 
violenee  on  opponents  with  great  preeision  while  outside  the 
adversary’s  response  range  and  to  seleetivefy  destroy  targets, 
thus  redueing  eollateral  damage;  and  the  ability  to  eoordtnate 
the  rapid  movement  of  diverse  foree  elements  over  large  areas  in 
ways  that  bewilder  the  opponent.  Mueh  of  the  “shoek  and  awe” 
of  the  Ameriean  attaek  against  Iraq  derived  from  these  kinds  of 
teehnologieal  applieations  to  the  modern  battlefield. 

The  genesis  of  the  eurrent  RMA  is  the  Vietnam  eonfiiet,  where 
eomputers  were  first  widely  introdueed  into  the  military.  At 
that  time  the  implieations  of  the  new  teehnologies  had  not  been 
fully  realized  (for  instanee,  the  idea  that  eomputers  eould  serve 
as  eommunieations  deviees  was  not  eoneeptualized,  mueh  less 
implemented,  until  the  late  1960s),  nor  had  the  doetrinal  and 
strategie  implieations  been  ineorporated  into  military  thinking. 
In  the  interim  between  Vietnam  and  the  Gulf  War  of  1990-91, 
there  were  eonsiderable  advanees  in  the  uses  of  eomputers  (es- 
peeialfy  in  teleeommunieations),  a  eonseious  effort  to  plumb  the 
implieations  of  these  teehnologies  for  military  purposes,  and 
reduetions  in  both  the  size  and  eost  of  inereased  eapabilities 
related  to  eomputerization.  The  result  was  a  eonsiderabfy  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  military  eampaign  against  whieh  the  Iraqis  had 
no  adequate  eoneeptual  or  physieal  defense.  In  the  following 
deeade-plus,  this  gap  widened  even  further,  as  the  RMA  made 
Ameriean  forees  progressively  more  potent  and  sophistieated, 
while  the  Iraqi  forees  beeame  less  sophistieated  than  before. 

There  are  several  direet  implieations  of  the  RMA.  At  the  most 
dramatie  level,  it  has  ereated  an  apparently  insurmountable 
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capability  gap  between  not  only  the  United  States  and  develop¬ 
ing  eountries  like  Iraq,  but  essentially  also  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  While  the  United  States  eut 
baek  on  military  expenditures,  espeeially  manpower,  during 
the  1990s,  it  did  so  to  a  lesser  degree  than  did  other  eountries 
in  both  the  developed  and  developing  world.  Nor  did  it  deerease 
its  eommitment  to  the  applieation  of  the  RMA  to  its  forees  and 
the  strategies  for  whieh  they  are  designed  and  utilized.  The 
United  States  emerged  from  the  twentieth  eentury  with  not  the 
largest  armed  foree  in  the  world  (whieh  belongs  to  China),  but 
with  by  far  the  most  sophistieated  foree.  In  addition  to  having 
the  most  teehnologieally  advaneed  weapons,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  eountiy  to  have  the  teehnologieal  infrastrueture  to 
train  personnel  to  use  these  weapons  and  to  maintain  them — 
yet  another  part  of  the  teehnologieal  gap. 

The  United  States’  dedieation  to  an  RMA-based  foree  has  pro- 
dueed  the  overwhelming  superiority  in  arms  with  whieh  it  faees 
the  twenty-first  eentuiy.  The  nature  of  the  high-teehnology  revo¬ 
lution  has  been,  stnee  its  beginning,  that  getting  ahead  in  the 
raee  is  progressive.  Sinee  today’s  eomputers  design  tomorrow’s, 
whoever  has  the  superior  deviees  in  this  generation  will  likely 
arrive  at  the  next  generation  first  and  with  the  best  produet, 
and  so  on.  The  United  States  aeeumulated  that  advantage  in 
both  teehnology  and  its  military  applieations  in  the  1990s,  and 
now  it  is  a  matter  of  ehoostng  to  maintain,  or  even  expand,  the 
gap.  This  physieal  superiority,  eombined  with  the  poliey  intent 
to  maintain  it,  is  of  eourse  at  the  heart  of  the  strategy  underl}dng 
the  Bush  Doetrine. 

The  RMA  ehanges  the  ealeulation  of  military  employment. 
During  the  1990s,  the  offieial  view  within  the  US  body  politie 
was  that  Amerieans  would  not  tolerate  easualties  in  warfare. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  deeade,  the  resolution  that  Pres.  George 
H.  W.  Bush  requested  from  the  Congress  in  support  of  the  Gulf 
War  was  almost  hamstrung  by  propheeies  of  very  large  Ameri- 
ean  battlefield  losses  (whieh,  of  eourse,  turned  out  to  be  wildly 
exaggerated),  and  the  Clinton  administration  eoneluded  after 
the  ranger  massaere  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  that  any  easualties 
were  unaeeeptable.  The  bombing  eampaign  against  Yugoslavia 
over  Kosovo,  where  aerial  bombers  were  required  to  stay  above 
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15,000  feet  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  being  shot  down,  exem- 
pUfles  this  fixation. 

This  unwillingness  to  ineur  easualties,  of  eourse,  very  greatly 
limits  the  kinds  of  situations  into  whieh  armed  forees  ean  be 
eommitted.  During  the  1990s,  that  limitation  dietated  deploy¬ 
ment  almost  exelusively  in  peaeekeeping  missions,  where  ae- 
tive  eombat  was  not  present.  The  RMA,  however,  reduees  that 
problem  by  ereating  sueh  an  advantage  for  our  forees  that  rela¬ 
tively  few  of  them  beeome  easualties  of  war.  This  was  first  ex- 
perieneed  in  the  Gulf  War,  where  the  United  States  ineurred 
less  than  150  losses,  and  the  numbers  from  the  aetive  eombat 
phase  of  the  2003  war  were  even  smaller. 

The  reduetion  in  Ameriean  (if  not  neeessarily  adversary)  ea- 
sualty  prospeets  obviously  expands  the  number  and  kinds  of 
situations  for  whieh  those  forees  may  be  employable  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  That  may,  in  turn,  be  something  of  a  double-edged  sword. 
If  the  fear  of  easualties  inhibited  the  eommitment  of  forees, 
the  loss  of  that  inhibition  may  embolden  planners  and  poliey 
makers  to  insert  forees  into  situations  more  readily,  even  too 
readily.  Whether  easualty  reduetion  will  ultimately  prove  to  be 
a  virtue  or  a  viee  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  highly  unorthodox  method  used  by  al-Qaeda  terrorists  in 
attaeking  the  United  States  stimulated  a  strategie  debate  about 
the  alternate  forms  that  warfare  against  the  nation  might  take, 
leading  to  deseriptions  sueh  as  “fourth  generation  warfare”  and  the 
syrnmetrieal/as3mimetrieal  distinetion,  a  problem  briefly  raised  in 
the  introduetion.  The  imbalanee  in  eonvenflonal,  European-sfyle 
warfare  eapabilily  between  the  United  States  and  any  eoneeivable 
opponent  is  so  enormous  that  any  opponent  faeing  the  prospeet  of 
military  eonfliet  with  the  United  States  ean  only  eonelude  that  it 
has  no  ehanee  whatsoever  fighting  aeeording  to  the  aeeepted  rules 
of  warfare  (fighting  symmetrieaUy).  The  Iraqis  learned  this  lesson 
so  weU  in  1991  that  they  mounted  essentially  no  eonventional  de¬ 
fense  in  2003,  knowing  fuU  weU  that  doing  so  would  ensure  their 
utter  defeat  and  destruetion.  Given  that  problem,  what  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  opponent  to  do? 

The  shorthand  answer  is  that  sueh  an  opponent  must  ehange 
the  rules  of  engagement  in  a  way  that  will  remove  the  Ameriean 
advantage  in  firepower,  logisties,  and  information  gathering  and 
proeessing,  among  other  things.  One  way  to  attempt  to  negate 
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the  American  symmetrical  advantage  is  to  disperse;  avoid  direct, 
head-on  engagement;  and,  instead,  pick  and  choose  isolated  at¬ 
tacks  in  places  where  firepower  cannot  be  concentrated,  as  the 
opposition  did  for  the  most  part  in  Vietnam.  A  particularly  weak 
opponent  may  resort  to  acts  of  terrorism  as  the  only  way  to  en¬ 
gage  in  effective  actions,  a  tactic  perfected  by  Hezbollah  in  its 
successful  campaign  to  remove  the  Israelis  from  southern  Leba¬ 
non  between  1982  and  2000  and  which  has  been  a  prominent 
tactic  of  the  intifada  against  the  Israelis  ever  since.  In  changing 
the  rules,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  opponent  will  violate  the  ac¬ 
cepted  Geneva  laws  of  war  (e.g.,  attacking  civilians,  mistreat¬ 
ing  prisoners)  and  will  be  deemed  cowardly,  immoral,  unethical, 
and  the  like.  For  many  advantaged  by  conformance  to  linear  or 
conventional  rules,  asymmetrical  warfare  will  be  viewed  as  less 
than  savory. 

The  asymmetrical  response  confronts  strategists  with  a 
quandary  and  a  dilemma.  The  quandary  is  that  the  United 
States  may  have  perfected  conventional  warfare  to  the  point 
that  it  has  made  symmetrical  responses  so  suicidal  as  to  rule 
them  out  for  opponents.  We  may,  in  other  words,  have  gotten 
so  good  at  European-style  warfare  as  to  make  it  obsolete,  much 
like  making  nuclear  war  so  deadly  as  to  become  unthinkable. 
There  is  thus  a  very  real  question  of  whether  we  shall  ever  have 
the  meaningful  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  style  of  warfare 
we  have  perfected.  In  the  process,  we  may  well  have  created  an 
environment  where  asymmetrical  warfare  is  our  opposition’s 
only  style  of  choice. 

The  dilemma  (and  irony)  is  that  in  creating  this  situation,  we 
may  have  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  fighting  a  kind  and 
style  of  warfare  at  which  we  are  disadvantaged.  It  takes  no  de¬ 
tailed  command  of  US  military  history  to  point  out  that  the  only 
times  the  United  States  has  fared  well  in  what  we  now  call  asym¬ 
metrical  conditions  is  when  we  were  the  asymmetrical  warriors 
(e.g.,  the  American  Revolution).  When  we  have  been  the  conven¬ 
tional  warriors  facing  an  as}mimetrical  foe,  we  have  not  fared  so 
well:  the  Seminole  Wars  of  the  1820s,  the  Philippines  insurgency 
of  1898-1902,  and  Vietnam  come  readily  to  mind. 

The  strategic  questions  that  arise  from  this  are  twofold.  First, 
is  American  symmetrical  superiority  so  great  that  no  opponent 
can  fashion  an  effective  counterstrategy?  When  the  invasion  of 
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Iraq  was  taking  place,  the  Iraqis  may  have  determined  that  no 
resistanee  would  be  effeetive  or  that  they  eould  not  keep  paee 
with  the  advanee.  For  instance,  they  did  not  mount  the  pre¬ 
dieted  asymmetrieal  urban-guerrilla  defense  of  Baghdad  and 
instead  absorbed  the  invasion  and  mounted  a  fifth-eolumn 
eampaign  of  assassination  of  Ameriean  occupation  forces.  The 
other  question  is  how  the  United  States  adapts  to  as}mimetrieal 
warfare:  what  is  the  Ameriean  counter-eounterstrategy  in  the 
faee  of  asymmetrieal  attaeks?  The  Ameriean  ability  to  adapt  to 
low-level  Iraqi  opposition  to  our  oeeupation  (e.g.,  sniper  attaeks, 
suieide  bombings)  is  a  lesson  in  eountering  eounterstrategy. 

Economic  Constraints 

The  sixth  influenee  on  grand  strategy  is  economie.  Implementing 
the  Ameriean  grand  strategy,  whether  eontainment  or  some  alter¬ 
native,  is  an  expensive  proposition.  Although  the  expense  ean  be 
moderated  somewhat  by  manipulating  the  number  of  plaees  on  the 
list  of  vital  (as  opposed  to  major  or  peripheral)  interests,  defending 
Ameriea  from  a  wide  range  of  potential  enemies  and  maintaining 
rrulitaiy  superiority  is  a  eostly  task.  This  eeonomie  burden  runs 
afoul  of  the  traditional  aversion  for  large-seale,  peaeetime  defense 
spending.  The  United  States,  after  aU,  was  founded  partially  as  a 
reaetion  to  British  taxation  to  pay  for  forees  supposedly  guarding 
the  eolonies  from  Indians  (a  burden — ^taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion — ^that  many  eolonists  found  unneeessary  and  unaeceptable). 
In  addition  the  Ameriean  tradition  historieaUy  was  to  reduee  its 
forees  to  a  minimum  size — and  henee,  eost — ^when  we  were  not  at 
war.  This,  of  eourse,  meant  that  prior  to  the  post-World  War  II  pe¬ 
riod,  the  United  States  regularly  entered  wars  unprepared  and  un¬ 
mobilized,  but  our  proteetion  from  enemies  by  wide  oeeans  made 
this  cfrcumstanee  aeeeptable.  The  potential  problem  ereated  by 
sueh  a  situation  was  revealed  by  the  near -disaster  in  Korea. 

The  current  situation  seems  far  removed  from  that  half-century- 
old  era.  When  the  United  States  moved  from  its  mobilization- 
demobilization  past  to  a  permanent  state  of  readiness — ^ineluding 
large  aetive  duty  forees  and  sizable  reserves — the  Cold  War  was  the 
eentral  reality,  and  there  seemed  little  ehoiee.  ft  is  arguable  that  40 
years  of  perpetually  high  defense  spending  has  eaused  us  to  forget 
our  historieal  aversion  to  sueh  spending;  there  is  little  elamor  for 
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great  reduction,  and  the  “peace  dividend”  promised  in  the  1990s 
(as  a  result  of  the  need  for  less  spending  with  the  Cold  War  over) 
seems  little  more  than  a  long-forgotten  lament. 

In  comparative  terms,  American  defense  spending  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  during  the  Cold  War  by  one  measure,  less  by 
another.  As  a  percentage  of  global  spending  on  defense,  the 
United  States  dwarfs  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  way  that  was  not 
true  during  the  Cold  War,  when  both  adversaries  and  friends 
spent  considerably  more  than  they  do  now.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  spends  less  on  defense  than  it  used  to  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  federal  budget  devoted  to  de¬ 
fense  across  time  or  actual  buying  power  adjusted  for  inflation. 
Those  who  argue  the  country  spends  more  or  less  (or  too  much 
or  too  little)  are  thus  arguing  from  different  bases. 

Large  expenditures — including  contributions  to  the  deficit  and 
debt — have  been  justified  on  both  political  and  more  purely  mili¬ 
tary  grounds.  Politically,  the  maintenance  of  military  superioiify 
is  a  pillar  of  the  Bush  foreign  policy,  because  it  permits  the  United 
States  an  option  in  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy  of  both  pro¬ 
moting  democracy  and  combating  terrorism.  In  this  view  poten¬ 
tial  opponents  will  pay  much  more  attention  to  a  militarily  domi¬ 
nant  United  States  that  can  back  its  demands  with  action  than 
a  United  States  that  lacks  that  abilify.  Militarily,  the  more  robust 
the  American  military  is,  the  better  able  it  is  to  protect  its  soldiers 
on  the  battlefield,  thereby  limiting  casualties. 

The  alternatives  in  this  debate  over  defense  spending  are 
thus  established.  Within  the  George  W.  Bush  administration, 
the  prevailing  preference  is  for  military  robustness,  with  defi¬ 
cits  a  lower  order  of  priority.  The  other  tradition,  expressed  first 
in  the  post-World  War  II  era  by  President  Eisenhower,  is  that  a 
balanced  budget  is  the  key  underpinning  to  true  national  se¬ 
curity,  an  assumption  at  least  tacitly  accepted  by  the  Clinton 
budget  balancers.  But  how  is  this  possible?  Can  the  two  views 
be  reconciled  with  one  another? 

If  the  primary  value  is  to  reduce  the  deficit,  one  must  decide 
how;  and  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  methods.  These, 
of  course,  include  increases  in  federal  revenues  by  additional 
taxation  (also  known  euphemistically  as  revenue  enhancement) 
or  reductions  in  spending.  Neither  is  very  appealing  because 
each  takes  something  (income  or  benefits)  away  from  voters. 
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but  reduced  spending  seems  most  likely,  given  the  American 
public’s  widely  recognized  distaste  for  further  taxes  and  the 
Bush  administration’s  enthusiasm  for  tax  reductions.  In  the 
1990s  the  situation  was  enhanced  by  economic  prosperity  that 
brought  additional  revenues  into  government  coffers  and  close 
monitoring  of  spending. 

If  the  alternatives  are  increased  budget  deficits  and  hence 
enlarging  debt  versus  reduced  defense  and/or  social  spending, 
which  is  the  priority?  As  of  2000,  about  85  percent  of  all  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures  were  in  three  categories:  entitlement  pro¬ 
grams  (e.g..  Medicare),  national  defense,  and  servicing  (paying 
the  interest  on)  the  national  debt.  All  other  government  func¬ 
tions  comprised  only  15  percent  of  the  total.  Entitlements  are 
difficult  to  cut  because  they  benefit  a  large  number  of  constitu¬ 
ents  (voters)  and  are  generally  mandated  by  law.  One  cannot  fail 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  because  of  the  need  to 
borrow  in  the  future,  and  much  of  the  “fat”  has  been  removed 
from  the  other  15  percent  of  the  budget.  That  leaves  the  defense 
budget,  which  is  particularly  vulnerable  because  approximately 
two-thirds  of  it  is  appropriated  annually  and  is  somewhat  easier  to 
cut  than  expenditures  that  are  made  automatically  (entitlements 
and  debt  service).  The  only  alternative  is  to  open  the  “lockbox”  of 
social  entitlement  programs  for  the  future. 

All  of  the  factors  listed  thus  far  influence  the  strategies  we 
contemplate,  adopt,  or  reject.  Mostly,  they  do  not  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  operational  levels  of  strategy,  but  instead  help 
form  the  outer  parameters  of  what  is  acceptable  and  possible. 
The  factors  leading  to  the  conservative  bias,  for  instance,  dic¬ 
tate  that  national  security  concerns  will  always  operate  within 
a  bounded  set  of  intellectual  ideas.  Technological  levels  and 
economic  constraints  will  influence  what  we  can  or  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do.  In  addition  to  these  influences,  however,  there  is  the 
more  general  attitude  of  the  country  toward  defense  and  stra¬ 
tegic  matters,  something  known  as  strategic  culture. 

Strategic  Culture 

The  strategic  culture  of  a  country  is  the  combination  of  his¬ 
torical  experience,  geography,  and  political  tradition  and  how 
these  help  to  shape  the  country’s  attitudes  toward  the  miUtaiy 
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instrument  of  power.  For  example,  previous  results  from  using 
the  military  instrument  greatly  affeet  eurrent  pereeptions  of  the 
plaees  and  ways  the  instrument  ean  be  appropriately  and  ef- 
feetively  employed.  Thus,  experienee  has  mueh  to  do  with  how 
different  eountries  assign  roles  to  military  power  in  aehieving 
their  goals.  Eaeh  of  the  faetors  in  strategie  eulture  has  aeted 
quite  differently  in  shaping  the  strategy  proeess  in  the  United 
States  and  other  eountries.  The  eumulative  experienee  of  eoun¬ 
tries  is  likely  to  produee  a  distinetive,  eolleetive  view  of  military 
power  and  appropriate  strategies  for  its  use — a  unique  stra¬ 
tegie  eulture.  The  eontrast  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia — two  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  powerful  states 
but  with  very  different  experienees — illustrates  the  impaet  of 
these  faetors. 

Historieal  experienee  may  be  the  most  basie  faetor.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  how  we  view  our  history  at  war  and  at  peaee 
predisposes  how  we  look  at  present  and  future  uses  of  militaiy 
foree.  As  a  point  of  eontrast,  history  has  taught  Amerieans  and 
Russians  very  different  lessons. 

At  least  prior  to  our  involvement  in  the  Cold  War,  the  Ameri- 
ean  experienee  with  military  affairs  had  been  episodie  but  posi¬ 
tive.  For  most  of  the  Ameriean  experienee,  military  foree  has 
not  been  as  eentral  a  part  of  our  national  eonseiousness  as  it 
has  been  for  other  eountries  living  in  elose  proximity  to  enemies 
or  potential  foes.  Beeause  of  this,  war  has  been  viewed  as  the 
interruption  of  prolonged  and  more  normal  interludes  of  peaee 
in  whieh  there  has  been  little  need  for  sustained  eoneern  with 
national  defense.  Beeause  no  foreign  invaders  have  seriously 
menaeed  Ameriean  soil  sinee  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  United 
States  has  had  to  go  to  war,  we  have  historieally  had  no  need 
for  eonstant  vigilanee  or  the  elevated  gratitude  for  the  protee- 
tion  provided  by  the  military.  Instead,  the  United  States  usually 
fought  in  an  expeditionary  manner,  sending  troops  far  from  home 
in  defense  of  extended  interests  rather  than  the  more-immediate 
and  personal  defense  of  hearth  and  home. 

At  the  same  time,  the  experienee  before  Korea  and  Vietnam 
was  one  of  sueeess.  Ameriean  politieal  purposes  were  served  by 
the  experienee  at  arms  (the  War  of  1812  being  a  single  exeep- 
tion  not  often  aeknowledged).  From  this  experienee  has  grown 
the  traditional  Ameriean  self-image  of  an  essentially  paeifle 
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people,  slow  to  anger  but  effeetive  onee  mobilized.  We  believe  in 
the  deseription  attributed  to  Adm  Isoroku  Yamamoto  when  he 
learned  that  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  attaeked  before  the  Japa¬ 
nese  ultimatum  was  delivered  in  Washington.  He  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  Japan  had  “awakened  a  sleeping  giant  and  filled 
him  with  a  terrible  resolve.”^ 

The  Russian  experienee,  as  well  as  that  of  many  European 
eountries,  has  been  quite  different.  For  Russians  of  whatever 
politieal  persuasion,  national  survival  has  always  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  eoneern,  and  failures  to  prepare  for  military  aetion  have 
exaeted  a  high  priee.  Russian  history  is  replete  with  invasion 
and  expansion.  The  list  of  foreign  invaders  goes  baek  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Golden  Hordes  of  the  Mongols  and  forward  through 
the  Polish  prinees  and  Napoleon  to  Hitler.  In  the  twentieth  een- 
tury  alone,  there  were  four  major  invasions  of  Russian  soil:  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  World  War  I,  the  Russian  Civil  War  of 
1919-22  (when  one  of  the  invaders  was  the  United  States),  and 
World  War  II.  The  last  of  these  experienees,  known  in  the  then- 
Soviet  Union  as  the  Great  Patriotie  War,  is  the  most  instruetive. 
In  that  war  upward  of  20  million  Soviet  eitizens  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  was  nearly  defeated  before  the  German 
armies  were  stopped  in  the  environs  of  Moseow  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  winter.  The  result  has  been  a  “Barbarossa  eomplex”  (from 
the  eode  name  of  the  German  invasion)  that  teaehes  that  the 
Russians  must  never  again  be  unprepared  for  war.  The  slow 
aeeeptanee  of  NATO’s  eastward  expansion  sinee  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  refieets  this  Russian  suspieion  of  hostile  outsiders 
approaehing,  surrounding,  and  even  attaeking  their  soil. 

Geography  also  infiuenees  strategie  eulture.  In  the  Ameriean 
ease,  onee  again,  that  infiuenee  has  been  largely  positive  in  at 
least  two  related  senses — proteetion  from  assault  and  the  ab- 
senee  of  dependeney  on  the  outside  world. 

First,  the  geographie  position  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
teeted  us  from  foreign  invasion.  In  geopolitieal  effeet,  the  United 
States  is  essentially  an  island  proteeted  by  broad  oeeans.  More¬ 
over,  the  United  States  borders  on  only  two  other  eountries, 
neither  of  whieh  poses  any  military  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
Ameriean  soil.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  afforded  the  luxury  of 
being  militarily  unmobflized  for  mueh  of  our  history. 
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The  geographic  inheritance  of  the  United  States  has  also  been 
benevolent  in  the  sense  that  the  North  American  continent  is 
exceptionally  well  endowed  with  natural  resources  (fertile  soil, 
mineral  and  energy  resources,  etc.).  Thus,  for  much  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  we  have  been  essentially  self-sufficient  in  natural  resources. 
Only  recently,  as  some  resources  have  been  depleted  and  as 
needs  have  arisen  for  exotic  materials  (e.g.,  titanium),  has  the 
United  States  become  dependent  on  foreign  sources.  The  idea 
of  defending  access  to  something  like  the  petroleum  reserves  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  thus  a  far  more  recent  and  alien  concept  to 
Americans  than  it  is  to  the  energy-deficient  countries  of  Europe 
and  Japan.  In  short,  geography  has  had  the  effect  of  shield¬ 
ing  Americans  from  the  geopolitics  of  natural  resources,  a  major 
concern  for  countries  like  resource-poor  Japan,  whose  economy 
and  prosperity  are  highly  dependent  on  foreign  sources. 

Geography  has  not  been  so  kind  to  the  Russians.  Although 
Russia  occupies  more  territory  than  any  other  state  in  the 
world,  with  a  rich  endowment  of  mineral  and  energy  resources, 
it  is  also  physically  vulnerable.  European  Russia  is  part  of  the 
northern  European  plain  that  has  been  a  historic  east-west  in¬ 
vasion  route  in  both  directions  over  the  centuries.  Moreover,  a 
look  at  the  map  shows  that  the  old  Soviet  Union  was  ringed  by 
real  enemies  and  reluctant  allies  from  Norway  in  the  northwest 
to  the  Korean  peninsula  in  the  east.  Many  of  these  enemies 
were  richly  earned  through  a  series  of  Russian  military  adven¬ 
tures  from  the  czars  to  the  commissars,  but  nonetheless  they 
are  sources  of  the  need  for  military  preparedness.  If  Ameri¬ 
can  history  suggests  that  geography  is  a  buffer  against  military 
threat,  Russian  history  equally  suggests  that  geography  means 
a  need  for  vigilance. 

Political  tradition  manifests  itself  in  several  ways.  One  mani¬ 
festation  is  national  political  ideology  concerning  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  man  and  the  state  and  the  proper  function  of 
government.  The  Russian  and  American  experiences  stand  in 
contrast.  The  Russian  tradition,  under  the  czars  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire  and  their  latter-day  counterparts  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  offered  a  state-centered,  messianic,  expansionist,  and 
authoritarian  worldview  in  contrast  to  the  liberal  democratic, 
capitalistic  American  view.  Both  ideologies  view  themselves  as 
universally  applicable  (representing  an  order  that  all  countries 
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should  adopt),  and  both  countries  have  supported  like-minded 
groups  around  the  globe.  The  eurrent  emphasis  of  the  neoeon- 
servatives  in  the  United  States  on  spreading  politieal  demoe- 
raey  around  the  world  refleets  this  tradition,  and  it  may  be  less 
than  eoineidental  that  a  number  of  the  neoeonservatives  were 
originally  Marxists. 

The  impaet  of  politieal  tradition  is  also  evident  in  historical 
and  current  ideas  about  the  proper  levels  of  politieal  participa¬ 
tion.  The  Communist  regime  in  the  Soviet  Union  inherited  and 
perpetuated  an  extremely  elosed,  authoritarian  politieal  sys¬ 
tem  that  eontained  no  tradition  of  broad-based,  mass  politi¬ 
cal  participation.  In  some  ways,  the  attempt  to  transform  that 
eountry  into  a  politieal  demoeraey  is  made  more  diffleult  by 
the  absolute  absenee  of  any  kind  of  liberal,  partieipatory  tradi¬ 
tion.  This  tradition  eontrasts  sharply,  of  eourse,  with  the  open, 
highly  partieipatory  Ameriean  demoeratie  tradition. 

The  effects  of  political  tradition  on  strategic  culture  are  am¬ 
biguous  and,  to  some  extent,  eontradictory.  At  one  level,  elosed 
soeieties  tend  to  be  more  militaristic  than  open  societies.  The 
relationship  between  the  regime  and  the  military  is  often  synergis- 
tie.  Sinee  these  soeieties  are  not  based  on  popular  eonsensus, 
helping  to  keep  the  regime  in  power  is  an  important  military 
funetion.  To  gain  and  sustain  military  support  for  the  regime, 
military  preparedness  is  a  higher  priority  for  politieal  authori¬ 
ties  than  would  otherwise  be  the  ease.  At  the  same  time,  the 
absence  of  open  politieal  debate  means  that  the  government 
of  a  elosed  soeiety  has  less  dtffieulty  in  alloeattng  searee  re- 
sourees  to  military  purposes  rather  than  to  more-popular  pri¬ 
orities,  sueh  as  agrieultural  produetivity  or  eonsumer  goods. 
Finally,  a  elosed  soeiety  has  historieally  been  able  to  eontrol 
aeeess  to  information  to  a  mueh-greater  degree  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  an  open  soeiety,  and  this  has  faeilitated  manipulation 
of  knowledge  about  military  actions.  The  Orwellian  prediction 
about  control  of  information  and  regime  eontrol  has,  of  eourse, 
been  reversed  sinee  the  teleeommunieations  revolution.  States 
that  have  attempted  to  manipulate  and  eontrol  information 
have  been  more  prone  to  opposition  and  overthrow  than  more- 
open  soeieties.  Teehnology  has  beeome  the  ally  of  openness 
and  the  opponent  of  suppression,  not  the  other  way  around,  as 
Orwell  feared. 
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Many  observers  eontend  that  the  need  to  develop  politieal  eon- 
sensus  for  military  emplo}mient  makes  pursuit  of  limited  politieal 
objeetives  in  war  extremely  diffleult  for  open  soeieties.  Explanations 
for  this  phenomenon  vary  and  generally  have  complex  psychologi¬ 
cal  roots.  The  basic  line  of  thought  is  that  unlimited  objectives  (e.g., 
unconditional  surrender)  are  more  concrete  and  understandable 
than  are  more-limited  objectives.  Since  they  portray  the  enemy  as 
an  absolute  evil  who  must  be  defeated  absolutely,  they  justify  the 
sacrifices  entailed  by  warfare  to  a  greater  degree  than  limited  objec¬ 
tives.  Put  more  simply,  absolute  objectives  are  easier  to  “sell”  to  the 
public  than  limited  political  objectives. 

The  tendency  of  open  societies  to  prefer  “all-or-nothing” 
military  solutions  alarms  many  observers  in  a  nuclear-armed 
world,  but  it  is  instructive  to  officials  responsible  for  fram¬ 
ing  American  policy.  Of  the  four  major  conflicts  fought  by  the 
United  States  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  two  (World  Wars  I 
and  II)  that  enjoyed  more  popular  support  had  unlimited  politi¬ 
cal  objectives;  whereas  the  two  largely  unpopular  conflicts  (Ko¬ 
rea  and  Vietnam)  had  limited  political  objectives.  In  the  latter 
cases,  opinion  surveys  clearly  indicated  that  the  public  never 
understood  the  objectives,  hence,  never  embraced  the  goals. 
Moreover,  the  limited  nature  of  the  objectives  in  the  Korean 
and  Vietnamese  wars  lacked  the  moral  force  of  total  objectives. 
Most  future  American  militaiy  actions  are  likely  to  be  for  limited 
purposes  (the  overthrow  of  Saddam  Hussein  was  an  exception), 
so  these  dynamics  are  likely  to  continue  in  the  future. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  discussed  the  web  of  idiosyncratic  factors 
that,  in  effect,  places  boundaries  on  American  use  of  military 
force.  These  factors  are,  of  course,  politically  derived  and  politi¬ 
cally  expressed  limitations  that  strategists  must  anticipate  and 
accommodate,  because  a  military  strategy  that  is  unacceptable 
politically  is  a  strategy  that  is  likely  to  be  rejected  by  the  public 
and  thus  be  incapable  of  implementation. 

On  occasion  some  good  military  advice  may  be  lost  in  the 
process  of  being  weighed  against  political  criteria,  and  that  can 
be  frustrating.  The  frustration  can,  however,  be  lessened  by 
knowing  what  the  criteria  are.  Other  elements  that  must  be 
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understood  include  actors  in  the  national  security  policy  pro¬ 
cess  and  their  institutional  positions,  to  which  the  discussion 
now  moves. 


Notes 

1.  Carl  von  Clausewltz,  On  War,  ed.  and  trans.  Michael  Howard  and  Peter 
Paret  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1976),  88. 

2.  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  Strategy  (New  York:  Meridian  Printing,  1991),  338. 

3.  The  quote,  long  attributed  to  Adm  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  Is  believed  to 
have  originated  In  the  film  Tora!  Tora!  Tora!  (1970)  and  was  never  actually 
spoken  by  the  Japanese  fleet  commander. 
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Chapter  5 


Grand  Strategy  Actors  and  Institutions 

Decisions  about  the  content  of  grand  strategy  and  the  re¬ 
sources  available  to  implement  that  strategy  are  products  of 
political  processes  within  the  federal  government.  Therefore, 
a  basic  understanding  of  how  the  federal  government  makes 
national  security  policy  decisions  and  who  in  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  of  government  makes  those  decisions  is  a  critical  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  making  of  strategy.  While  the  political  system  may 
not  have  a  controlling  role  in  the  details  of  strategic  decisions 
at  all  levels,  it  does  provide  direction  about  the  interests  the 
country  will  pursue  and  the  resources  that  will  be  available  for 
strategists  to  use  in  the  name  of  national  opportunities  and 
risk  reduction. 

By  way  of  introduction,  two  aspects  of  decision  making  in  the 
national  security  area  should  be  mentioned:  the  unique  role  of 
the  National  Security  Council  system  in  making  and  implement¬ 
ing  policy,  and  the  more-general  political  principle  of  checks  and 
balances  as  it  applies  to  the  national  security  area. 

The  system  by  which  national  security  policy  is  made  within 
the  executive  branch  of  government  is  known  as  the  NSC  system. 
The  basic  structure  of  this  system  was  created  by  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  which,  among  other  things,  established 
those  statutory  institutions  most  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  various  actions  of  government  that  affect  national  security. 
The  individuals  who  comprise  the  NSC  are  the  key  players  in 
making  grand  strategy.  It  is  basic  to  understanding  national 
security  policy  to  recognize  that  policy  is  the  result  both  of  the 
interactions  of  formal  institutions  and  the  personalities  of  the 
individuals  who  operate  them.  Membership  in  and  evolution  of 
the  NSC  system  are  discussed  below. 

The  basic  principle  by  which  the  system  works  is  that  of 
checks  and  balances.  At  the  formal,  constitutional  level,  this 
principle  regulates  the  interaction  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government  and,  when  the  system  works 
the  way  it  is  intended,  guarantees  that  neither  branch  acts 
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arbitrarily  without  the  consultation  or  approval  of  the  other. 
Within  this  relationship,  the  executive — the  president — often 
appears  to  have  the  primary  responsibility  and  power,  but  that 
power  is  counterbalanced  by  the  Congress,  principally  through 
the  power  of  the  purse,  oversight  of  presidential  actions  by  con¬ 
gressional  committees,  and  constitutional  responsibilities  that 
correspond  to  and  limit  specific  constitutional  mandates  given 
to  the  president. 

The  checks  and  balances  system  also  acts  in  a  more  informal 
manner,  especially  within  the  executive  branch,  to  ensure  that 
the  widest  possible  range  of  policy  perspectives  is  aired  before 
policy  is  made.  This  means  that  the  NSC  system — augmented  in 
individual  policy  cases  by  other  agencies  where  their  interests 
are  also  affected  (e.g.,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  embar¬ 
goes  on  foreign  grain  sales) — ensures  that  all  institutional  per¬ 
spectives  on  given  problems  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  before 
key  decisions  are  made.  When  the  system  works  as  intended, 
the  result  is  an  effective  system  in  terms  of  creating  the  great¬ 
est  practical  level  of  review  and  the  most  likely  chance  that 
wise  policy  will  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  thoroughness 
of  the  system  often  makes  it  time-consuming  and  frequently 
inefficient.  As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  always  some  tension 
between  effective  and  efficient  operation,  and  this  tension  and 
dynamic  are  even  more  obvious  in  the  relations  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches. 

With  this  very  basic  introduction  in  mind,  one  can  look  at  the 
various  influences  on  the  system.  This  chapter  begins  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  executive  branch,  since  it  is  most  visible  within 
the  national  security  policy  system  from  which  most  strategic 
mandates  arise,  and  notes  the  checks  and  balances  built  into 
executive  power.  It  then  looks  at  the  bases  of  congressional  au¬ 
thority  and  finally  at  the  influence  of  other  actors,  principally 
interest  groups  and  public  opinion,  on  the  process. 

Executive  Branch 

The  executive  branch  of  government  has  the  major  responsibilify 
for  the  formulation  of  foreign  and  national  securiiy  policy.  At  the 
pinnacle  of  this  system,  of  course,  is  the  president,  whose  powers 
are  both  constitutional  and  political  in  nature.  The  president  is 
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assisted  by  relevant  exeeutive  braneh  ageneies,  organized  around 
but  not  limited  to  those  advisers  and  ageneies  named  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Seeuriiy  Aet,  as  it  has  expanded  aeross  time. 

The  eonstitutional  responsibilities  of  the  president  in  the  na¬ 
tional  seeuriiy  area  are  stated  sueeinetly  in  Artiele  II,  seetion  2, 
of  that  doeument.  By  eonstitutional  provision,  the  president  is 
designated  as  eommander  in  ehief  of  the  armed  forees,  has  the 
sole  authority  to  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  governments, 
and  has  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  ambassadors  and 
other  offieials.  In  addition,  he  is  both  the  ehief  exeeutive  (head 
of  government)  and  the  head  of  state  and  is  the  only  offieial 
who  ean  reeognize  (and  remove  reeognition)  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  This  short  listing  refleets  both  the  eompaetness  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  whole  and  the  relative  simplieity  of  the  time 
in  whieh  it  was  written.  In  1787,  after  all,  governmental  ae- 
tivity  was  eonsiderably  more  restrieted  than  it  is  today,  and 
the  international  role  of  a  young  and  physieally  isolated  United 
States  was  marginal  and  eireumseribed,  whieh  is  both  an  ae- 
eurate  depietion  of  the  nation’s  role  in  the  world  and  the  prefer - 
enee  of  most  Amerieans  at  the  time.  Eaeh  of  these  basie  roles 
has  ehanged  and  generally  expanded  as  the  United  States’  role 
in  the  world  has  inereased. 

As  the  size  of  the  US  armed  forees  has  inereased  and  US 
eommitments  with  seeurity  implieations  have  beeome  global, 
the  president’s  role  as  eommander  in  ehief  has  beeome  mueh 
greater.  The  power  of  the  president  to  aet  in  this  eapaeity,  par- 
tieularly  in  the  aetual  employment  of  armed  forees,  is  shared 
with  the  Congress  and  is  highly  eontroversial.  Important  eheeks 
and  balanees  are  built  into  this  role.  For  one  thing,  the  presi¬ 
dent  eommands  only  those  armed  forees  explieitly  raised  and 
maintained  by  the  Congress,  and  only  the  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  deelare  war.  War  deelaration  was  originally  a  sig- 
nifieant  limitation  of  presidential  power,  but  sinee  eountries 
now  seldom  formally  deelare  war,  it  has  beeome  less  important 
and  has  effeetively  redueed  this  eonstitutional  limitation  on 
presidential  authority. 

To  attempt  to  retrieve  some  of  their  authority  over  how  armed 
forees  are  used,  the  Congress  has  passed — over  presidential  ob- 
jeetion — sueh  meehanisms  as  the  War  Powers  Aet  (whieh  plaees 
reporting  and  approval  requirements  on  the  employment  of  US 
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forces  in  combat)  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (which  limits 
the  size  of  arms  exchanges  that  can  be  undertaken  without 
specific  congressional  approval). ^  In  recent  years,  presidents 
have  tried  to  smooth  congressional  concerns  about  proposed 
military  actions,  either  by  consultation  with  key  congressional 
members  before  employing  armed  forces  or  by  seeking  and  ob¬ 
taining  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  in  support  of  proposed 
military  action  in  advance;  both  the  Gulf  War  of  1990-91  and 
the  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003  were  “authorized”  in  this  manner. 

The  treaty-making  power  has  also  expanded.  According  to 
the  Constitution,  only  the  president  or  his  representatives  in¬ 
vested  with  full  power  (plenipotentiaries)  can  negotiate  treaties 
with  foreign  governments.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  as¬ 
sumed  that  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  would  be  in  the  form  of  treaties  and,  as  a  result,  gave 
the  Congress  a  check  by  requiring  the  president  to  secure  the 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  on  any  treaty 
before  it  becomes  binding  on  the  United  States. 

The  sheer  volume  of  foreign  affairs  does  not  allow  all  interna¬ 
tional  interactions  of  the  US  government  to  be  handled  through 
the  treaty  process.  Instead,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
formal  relations  now  takes  the  form  of  executive  agreements — 
formal  obligations  between  the  United  States  and  other  govern¬ 
ments  that  have  the  force  of  law  but  do  not  require  senatorial 
approval.  In  these  cases  the  congressional  check  is  informal.  If 
the  agreement  requires  spending  American  monies  (they  usually 
do),  the  Congress  can  exercise  the  powers  of  the  purse  and  ef¬ 
fectively  veto  the  agreement  by  not  providing  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  implement  it.  If  there  is  no  funding  involved  in  what  the 
Congress  thinks  is  an  obnoxious  agreement,  it  can  retaliate 
against  the  president  in  some  other  area  of  public  policy. 

The  third  presidential  power  is  the  authority  to  appoint  and 
remove  officials.  The  advantage  this  confers  to  presidents  is  in 
helping  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  key  decision  makers  and  imple- 
menters  of  policy.  The  power  to  appoint  allows  presidents  to 
name  to  important  positions  people  who  share  their  views,  and 
the  power  to  remove  assures  continuing  loyalty.  Originally,  the 
Constitution  envisaged  that  this  authority  would  apply  mainly 
to  ambassadors,  but  as  the  power  and  size  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  have  expanded,  so  have  the  numbers  of  important  officials 
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who  work  for  the  president.  Now  literally  thousands  of  so-ealled 
politieal  appointees  (presidential  appointees  who  do  not  have 
eivil  sendee  proteetion  and  thus  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
president)  are  named  at  the  senior-  and  middle-management 
levels  of  various  eabinet  and  other  ageneies. 

Onee  again  there  is  a  eongressional  eheek  in  that  almost  all 
important  presidential  appointments  require  eonfirmation  by 
the  Senate.  The  eonfirmation  proeess  does  not  eneompass  the 
personal  staff  of  presidents,  ineluding  the  professional  staff  of 
the  NSC  and  other  parts  of  the  White  House  Offiee.  The  Con¬ 
gress,  whieh  does  not  have  the  time  or  resourees  to  examine  all 
appointees  exhaustively,  uses  the  eheek  seleetively  and  thus 
reserves  its  detailed  eonsideration  for  eontroversial  positions 
and  individuals. 

The  president  is  designated  as  both  the  ehief  exeeutive  (or 
head  of  government)  and  head  of  state.  As  head  of  government, 
the  president  is  effeetively  the  ehief  exeeutive  offieer  (CEO)  of 
the  exeeutive  braneh  of  the  government  and  is  responsible  for 
formulating  the  polieies  of  that  government.  Beeause  of  his  po¬ 
sition  as  CEO,  essentially  the  entire  federal  bureaueraey  “works 
for”  the  president.  At  the  same  time,  his  role  as  formulator  of 
poliey  makes  him  the  leading  partisan  politieian  in  the  eoun- 
try.  This  designation  often  elashes  with  his  largely  eeremonial 
position  as  head  of  state.  In  that  role,  he  is  the  leading  politieal 
symbol  of  the  United  States,  a  position  not  unlike  the  role  of 
the  Queen  (or  King)  of  England. 

These  two  designations  often  ereate  some  diffieulty  in  how 
we  deal  with  presidents.  In  systems  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
the  two  roles  are  separated,  and  their  positions  thus  differently 
defined.  The  British  prime  minister  is  head  of  the  governing 
party,  is  viewed  (quite  eorreetly)  as  the  leading  partisan  poli¬ 
tieian  in  the  eountry,  and  has  his  or  her  polieies  and  person 
eritieized  as  sueh  with  no  notion  that  doing  so  somehow  in¬ 
jures  Great  Britain.  That  is  beeause  the  Queen,  who  does  not 
engage  in  any  partisan  aetivity,  serves  as  the  rallying  point  for 
the  eountry,  the  symbol  of  the  British  Empire.  Thus,  British 
eitizens  ean  hate  and  berate  the  prime  minister  but  still  not 
deride  the  erown. 

It  is  more  eonfusing  in  our  system,  where  we  fuse  the  two 
roles  into  one  position  and  person.  When  someone  eritieizes 
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the  president  as  a  partisan  politieian  with  whom  they  disagree, 
are  they  also  besmirehing  the  presideney  as  the  symbol  of  the 
eountry?  This  was  an  issue  during  the  impeaehment  of  former 
president  Riehard  M.  Nixon.  Many  Amerieans,  regardless  of 
whether  they  thought  Nixon  was  guilty  of  the  eharges  against 
him,  opposed  impeaehment  on  the  grounds  that  impeaehing 
the  man  would  also  degrade  the  offiee. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  the  president  is  the  reeognizer  of  foreign 
governments.  This  power  teehnieally  derives  from  Artiele  II,  see- 
tion  3  of  the  Constitution,  whieh  deals  direetly  with  reeeiving 
“Ambassadors  and  other  Publie  Ministers.”  Sinee  these  offieials 
are  representatives  of  their  governments,  either  aeeepting  or 
rejeeting  them  has  the  effeet  of  extending  or  den}dng  reeogni- 
tion  and  approval  to  the  governments  they  represent.  Although 
this  power  is  seldom  used  (the  refusal  to  reeognize  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  People’s  Republie  of  China  between  1949  and  1972 
was  a  major  exeeption),  it  is  a  potentially  signifieant  power, 
sinee  it  ean  be  wielded  without  eongressional  aetion. 

If  the  eonstitutional  prerogatives  of  presidents  eonvey  power, 
their  politieal  powers  ean  be  even  more  impressive.  Presidential 
politieal  powers  are  in  areas  that  are  not  subjeet  to  eongressio¬ 
nal  eheeks  and  balanees  and  thus  ean  yield  advantages  over 
the  Congress.  At  least  six  sueh  powers  stand  out. 

The  first  is  presidential  singularity.  The  president  is  the  only 
nationally  eleeted  offieial.  Thus,  a  president  is  the  only  politi¬ 
eian  with  a  national  eonstitueney  and  the  only  person  who  ean 
legitimately  elaim  to  be  the  representative  of  and  speaker  for 
“all  the  people.”  By  eontrast  senators  and  representatives  ean 
only  speak  for  their  states  or  distriets.  As  a  eonsequenee,  their 
individual  views  are  generally  not  aeeorded  the  same  weight 
as  that  of  the  president.  It  is  no  eoineidenee  that  presidents 
get  their  busts  ehiseled  into  Mount  Rushmore;  members  of  the 
Congress  do  not. 

The  seeond  advantage  presidents  have  is  that,  at  least  nomi¬ 
nally,  the  entire  federal  bureaueraey  works  for  them.  Although 
presidents  rapidly  learn  the  limits  of  their  eontrol  over  elements 
of  the  bureaueratie  struetures  (espeeially  those  struetures  run 
by  people  with  eivil  sendee  proteetion),  the  advantage  in  terms 
of  aeeess  to  information  and  expertise  on  the  range  of  publie 
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matters  is  great,  sinee  the  resourees  available  to  the  Congress 
are  eonsiderably  smaller. 

The  third  advantage  is  the  mantle  of  office.  Simply  occupy¬ 
ing  the  presidency  bestows  prestige,  credibility,  and  deference 
to  the  holder  of  the  office.  As  the  political  leader  of  the  world’s 
most  powerful  country,  the  president  is  automatically  a  world 
leader  whose  opinions  and  actions  have  global  consequences. 
Aside  from  the  simple  prestige  this  provides,  the  position  means 
presidents  routinely  have  access  to  other  world  leaders  and  as 
a  result  can  claim  more  personal,  even  intimate,  knowledge  of 
such  contemporaries  than  any  other  American  official.  At  the 
same  time,  what  presidents  do  and  say  is  important  simply 
because  they  are  presidents. 

The  importance  of  the  presidency  and  its  occupants  leads  to 
a  fourth  advantage — unparalleled  access  to  the  electronic  and 
print  media.  Whatever  any  president  does  is  news.  There  is  an 
entire  White  House  press  corps  whose  livelihood  and  success 
are  based  on  its  surmises  about  presidents.  If  a  president  wants 
publicity  for  a  position  that  he  does  not  wish  to  officially  en¬ 
dorse,  all  he  has  to  do  is  wander  down  to  the  pressroom,  declare 
his  remarks  off  the  record  (at  which  point  the  president  becomes 
a  “well-placed  spokesman”  or  the  like),  and  the  total  resources  of 
the  electronic  and  print  media  are  at  his  beck  and  call. 

Fifth,  presidential  power  in  the  national  security  area  has 
been  enhanced  by  de  facto  delegation  of  authority  from  the 
Congress.  With  certain  high-profile  exceptions,  the  Congress 
does  not  enmesh  itself  in  the  day-to-day  workings  of  national 
security  policy,  and  with  good  reason.  For  one  thing,  national 
security  affairs  are  almost  invariably  complex  and  multifaceted, 
and  most  members  of  the  Congress  have  neither  the  expertise 
nor  the  interest  to  follow  them  in-depth.  For  another,  the  sheer 
volume  of  national  security  affairs  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  congressional  scrutiny,  especially  since  the  Congress  must 
consider  public  affairs  across  the  range  of  public  policy  areas. 
Many  security  problems  are  time-sensitive  as  well.  The  struc¬ 
ture  and  nature  of  the  Congress  are  best  suited  to  situations 
that  allow  thorough  deliberation  and  debate,  both  of  which  are 
time-consuming.  National  security  situations  often  move  faster 
than  the  pace  of  congressional  debate  so  that  a  president  must 
act  after  only  informal  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
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houses  of  the  Congress  and  the  ehairpersons  of  relevant  eom- 
mittees.  Srnee  national  seeurity  matters  often  involve  physieal 
danger  to  the  eountiy  or  to  Ameriean  eitizens,  the  publie  is  likely 
to  turn,  in  times  of  erisis,  to  the  national  leader — the  president. 

A  sixth  advantage  of  the  president  is  his  ability  to  issue  presi¬ 
dential  doetrines.  While  these  statements  of  poliey  have  no  real 
binding  authority  attaehed  to  them,  they  are  nonetheless  im¬ 
portant  statements  of  the  poliey  preferenees  of  the  presidents 
who  deelare  them,  and  they  have  proven  dtffieult  positions  for 
subsequent  presidents  to  renounee  or  downgrade,  even  if  they 
may  personally  disagree  with  them. 

Not  all  presidents  issue  doetrinal  statements,  but  those  who 
have  are  remembered  for  them.  The  most  famous  is  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doetrine  (1823),  of  eourse,  whieh  has  guided  US  policy 
toward  Latin  America  (no  colonization  or  interference  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere)  for  nearly  two  centuries.^  More  recently, 
the  Carter  Doctrine  of  1980,  by  declaring  US  access  to  Persian 
Gulf  oil  to  be  a  vital  interest,  has  been  a  standard  that  subse¬ 
quent  presidents  have  all  given  homage  to  as  the  basis  of  policy 
in  that  region.^  Most  recently,  the  Bush  Doctrine — American 
military  superiority,  preference  for  multilateral  action  but  the 
willingness  to  act  unilaterally,  and  the  assertion  of  a  right  to 
take  preemptive  action — has  set  the  grounding  for  American 
security  policy.  Its  endurance  may  be  as  great  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  as  fleeting  as  the  Nrxon  Doctrine  of  1969  (which 
specified  in  what  limited  cases  the  United  States  would  come 
to  the  physical  aid  of  beleaguered  Third  World  states  during  the 
Cold  War). 4 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  president’s  constitutional  and 
political  position  is  effective  political  dominance  of  the  national 
security  system.  Generally  speaking,  presidential  advantage 
has  been  expanding  throughout  the  period  since  World  War 
11.  Before  that  war,  foreign  and  security  policies  were  relatively 
uncomplicated.  The  chief,  and  virtually  sole,  institution  respon¬ 
sible  for  carrying  out  US  foreign  policy  was  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Concerns  that  we  now  routinely  label  as  national  secu¬ 
rity  considerations  were  of  comparatively  minor  importance. 

The  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  major  world  power 
in  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war  changed  that. 
Clearly,  a  major  motif  of  that  postwar  competition  was  military. 
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As  a  result  the  national  seeurity  implieations  of  foreign  poliey  be- 
eame  more  important,  and  the  terms  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  policy  eame  to  be  used  more  or  less  tnterehangeably. 

This  ehange  in  orientation  was  reeognized  statutorily  and 
organizationally  in  the  National  Seeurity  Aet  of  1947.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  ereating  an  independent  Air  Foree,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligenee  Ageney  (CIA),  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD), 
the  aet  provided  a  strueture  within  whieh  to  fashion  national 
seeurity  poliey:  the  National  Seeurity  Couneil.  The  statutory 
members  of  the  eouneil  are  the  president  (who  eonvenes  it  and 
serves  as  ehair),  the  viee  president,  the  seeretary  of  state,  and 
the  seeretary  of  defense.  The  president  may  appoint  additional 
members,  and  the  aet  speeifles  that  the  direetor  of  Central  In- 
telligenee  (DCl)  and  the  ehair  man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(CJCS)  serve  as  advisers  to  the  NSC.  Finally,  the  aet  eontains 
the  provision  for  a  professional  staff  to  eoordinate  the  eoun- 
eil’s  aetivities.  The  position  of  national  seeurity  adviser  (NSA) 
evolved  from  this  provision. 

The  institutional  eomplexity  and  inelusiveness  of  the  NSC 
system  began  to  expand  during  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  assuming  a  form  resembling  its  present  parameters  dur¬ 
ing  the  1980s  and  1990s,  and  is  now  often  referred  to  as  the 
interageney  proeess.  In  addition  to  the  NSC  itself,  the  system 
has  three  additional  formal  sets  of  institutions  of  deseending 
authority.  Direetly  below  the  NSC  is  the  Prineipals  Committee 
(PC).  It  is  eomposed  of  the  same  members  as  the  NSC  itself,  ex- 
eept  that  the  president  is  not  physieaUy  present  at  these  meet¬ 
ings.  The  reasons  for  eonvening  the  NSC  as  the  PC  inelude 
providing  a  forum  for  matters  not  important  enough  to  require 
presidential  presenee  or  to  provide  a  forum  for  frank  exehange 
of  views  that  might  be  less  eandid  if  the  prineipals  were  eon- 
eerned  about  pleasing  the  president  (this  use  was  invoked  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  during  the  Cuban  missile  erisis;  the  PC  was 
then  ealled  the  Exeeutive  Committee  or  ExComm). 

Direetly  below  the  PC  is  the  Deputies  Committee  (DC).  As  the 
name  implies,  the  members  are  the  prineipal  deputies  of  the 
major  members  of  the  NSC/PC.  Their  job  is  to  handle  details 
of  poliey  reeommendations  going  up  to  the  NSC/PC  or  to  begin 
implementation  of  deeisions  reaehed  from  above.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  expanding  pyramid  is  a  series  of  Poliey  Coordination 
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Committees  (PCC).  These  are  organized  geographieally  (ehatred 
by  the  relevant  assistant  seeretaiy  of  state)  and  funetionally, 
with  the  ehair  appointed  from  the  most  relevant  ageney  (e.g., 
the  PCC  for  eeonomies  is  ehaired  by  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department).  The  PCCs  perform  funetions  sueh  as 
monitoring  ongoing  situations,  implementing  poliey  orders, 
and  providing  staff  work  on  proposals  in  the  system. 

The  NSC  system  has  proven  a  very  durable  tool  that  has  re¬ 
mained  intaet  despite  ehanges  of  party  in  the  White  House  for 
more  than  50  years.  In  addition  it  has  been  the  model  for  other 
seeurity-related  initiatives.  In  1993,  for  instanee.  President  Clin¬ 
ton  used  the  eoneept  as  the  basis  for  forming  the  National  Eeo- 
nomie  Couneil  (NEC)  as  a  parallel  advisory  organ  in  the  field  of 
international  eeonomies  (the  prineipal  differenee  between  the  two 
is  that  the  NSC  was  ereated  by  statute  and  the  NEC  was  ereated 
by  exeeutive  order  of  the  president).  After  the  9/11  tragedy.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  ereated  the  Homeland  Seeurity  Couneil  (HSC),  with  a 
strueture  that  ineludes  a  PC,  a  DC,  and  PCCs,  to  eoordinate  the 
response  to  international  terrorism. 

The  institutions  represented  on  the  National  Seeurity  Coun¬ 
eil  and  prominent  at  other  levels  of  the  interageney  proeess  are 
the  eore  aetors  who  examine  national  seeurity  poliey  within 
the  exeeutive  braneh.  They  bring  to  bear  different  institutional 
perspeetives  on  foreign  and  defense  eoneerns  and  thus,  when 
the  system  operates  properly,  guarantee  that  the  range  of  in¬ 
stitutional  eoneerns  is  addressed  before  poliey  is  made.  This 
is  espeeially  true  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  proeess  where  more 
than  the  statutory  ageneies  are  routinely  represented. 

Despite  its  historieally  preeminent  role  as  the  foreign  poliey 
ageney,  the  State  Department’s  infiuenee  has  been  in  gradual 
deeline.  The  department  is  still  responsible  for  US  embassies 
and  eonsulates  and  their  personnel  up  to  and  ineluding  the 
ambassadors.  Most  Ameriean  business  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  is  still  eondueted  through  the  embassy  system,  but, 
partieularly  in  high-profile  situations  with  national  seeurity 
overtones,  other  aetors  have  infringed  on  traditional  State  De¬ 
partment  “territory.” 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  business  of  the  State 
Department  is  diplomaey,  and  its  preferred  instrument  of  power 
is  the  diplomatie  instrument.  As  the  eeonomie  and  espeeially  the 
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military  instruments  have  beeome  more  prominent,  their  “advo- 
eates”  have  assumed  more  importanee  in  the  deeision  system. 
Moreover,  the  State  Department’s  preferenee  for  diplomaey  has 
earned  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  reputation  within  other  segments 
of  the  national  seeurity  eommunity  for  being  “soft”  on  poliey  is¬ 
sues.  The  very  publie  struggle  for  primary  influenee  over  na¬ 
tional  seeurity  poliey  between  Seeretary  of  State  Colin  Powell 
and  Seeretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  during  erises  eon- 
fronting  the  Bush  administration  brought  these  differing  and 
eontrasttng  perspeetives  into  partieularly  vivid  relief. 

A  seeond  souree  of  deeltne  has  been  the  tendeney  of  a  number 
of  post- 1945  presidents  to  aetively  eonduet  their  own  foreign 
polieies,  and  in  the  proeess,  to  draw  into  the  White  House  a 
number  of  poliey  funetions  historieally  assoeiated  with  the  State 
Department.  This  was  espeeially  true  during  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration,  when  a  good  deal  of  the  real  responsibility  for  making 
seeurity  poliey  was  given  to  the  NSC  staff  and  partieularly  the 
national  seeurity  adviser.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  During  the  1990s, 
President  Clinton  showed  a  tendeney  to  insert  himself  person¬ 
ally  into  the  proeess,  notably  in  the  Israeli-Palestinian  dispute 
and  in  Northern  Ireland.  After  two  years  of  relative  aloofness. 
Pres.  George  W.  Bush  plaeed  his  personal  prestige  on  the  table 
in  attempting  to  sell  the  “road  map”  for  a  Middle  Eastern  peaee. 

A  third  souree  of  deeline  is  the  revolution  in  eommunieations.  In 
earlier  times,  embassies  in  foreign  eountries  were  distant  in  time 
as  well  as  spaee  from  Washington,  DC.  As  a  result,  ambassadors 
had  to  have  real  deeision-making  authoriiy  beeause  of  the  impos- 
sibHiiy  of  timely  eommunieation  with  Washington.  Today,  that  au¬ 
thoriiy  has  diminished;  generally,  ambassadors  serve  as  little  more 
than  eommunieations  links  between  the  governments  of  their  host 
eountries  and  deeision  makers  in  Washington.  This  dilution  of  im¬ 
portanee  also  applies  to  the  information-gathering  funetion  that 
used  to  be  eentral  to  the  embassy  system.  Formerly,  the  embassy 
was  the  ehief  government  souree  for  information  on  aetivities  in 
foreign  eountries.  Today,  the  government  in  Washington  routinely 
reeeives  its  initial  information  on  world  events  from  global  televi¬ 
sion.  The  embassies  are  relegated  to  verifying  television  reports  and 
interpreting  news  provided  over  global  airwaves. 

The  other  statutory  member  of  the  NSC  (other  than  the  viee 
president)  is  the  seeretary  of  defense.  The  Department  of  Defense 
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is,  of  course,  the  largest  actor  in  the  system  in  terms  of  man¬ 
power  and  budget,  and  it  also  serves  as  the  implementing  arm 
for  the  military  instrument  of  power. 

The  role  of  the  DOD  has  inereased  as  foreign  poliey  problems 
have  been  redefined  as  national  seeuriiy  problems.  Its  role  has 
been  more  or  less  enhaneed,  depending  on  the  predisposition  of 
administrations  to  look  to  the  military  instrument  as  the  proper 
tool  for  dealing  with  foreign  problems.  Thus,  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  elevated  that  role  to  a  much  higher  level  than  did  the  Carter 
administration,  and  the  Bush  administration  relies  more  on  the 
military  instrument  than  did  the  Clinton  administration. 

It  is  the  genius  of  the  NSC  system  to  set  these  eompetitive 
ageneies  as  eoequals  in  forming  poliey  and  to  foree  their  eoop- 
eration  in  making  that  poliey  most  of  the  time.  In  important 
national  seeurity  deeisions,  both  the  seeretaries  of  state  and 
defense  have  a  prominent  voice  at  the  NSC  and  PC  levels,  and 
this  interaction  occurs  at  the  assistant  seeretary  level  or  below 
at  the  DCs  and  PCCs  as  well.  The  secretaries  bring  to  bear  the 
unique  institutional  perspeetive  and  the  aeeumulated  exper¬ 
tise  and  judgment  of  their  ageneies.  In  this  proeess  of  review 
and  eonsultation,  the  relevant  arguments  and  eounterargu- 
ments  are  likely  to  be  aired  and  presented  to  the  president  for 
his  or  her  final  determination.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  votes 
are  ever  taken  at  the  NSC  beeause  to  do  so  might  influenee  or 
eonfine  the  president’s  option,  whieh  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
NSC;  it  is  merely  to  advise.  Although  wise  policy  is  not  always 
the  result,  poliey  is  at  least  well  informed. 

Three  statutory  advisory  assistants  to  the  NSC  aid  the  statu¬ 
tory  members  in  reaehing  deeisions.  The  CJCS  has  the  respon- 
sibiliiy  of  offering  military  adviee  on  various  poliey  options  as  the 
ehief  statutory  military  adviser  to  the  president  (a  designation 
created  by  the  Goldwater-Niehols  Defense  Reorganization  Aet  of 
1986).  The  DCI,  as  head  of  the  CIA  and  ehair  of  the  inteUigenee 
eommunity  (a  colleetion  of  aU  the  ageneies  within  the  government 
with  some  inteUigenee  funetion),  has  the  primary  responsibiliiy 
of  gathering  and  providing  inteUigenee  information  on  the  aetivi- 
ties  of  foreign  governments.  This  information  is  provided  through 
a  daUy  summary  of  inteUigenee  eoUeeted  worldwide  by  various 
ageneies  and  eollated  by  the  CIA  and  by  the  National  InteUigenee 
Estimates  (NIE),  summaries,  and  reeommendations  based  on 
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intelligence  gathered  over  longer  periods  of  time.  Finally,  the  NSC 
staff,  headed  by  the  national  securiiy  adviser  (whose  original  role 
was  NSC  office  manager),  has  as  its  primary  responsibility  coordi¬ 
nating  the  activities  of  the  action  agencies  and  providing  whatever 
level  of  policy  advice  the  president  wants.  Because  the  NSA,  as 
head  of  the  staff,  has  his  or  her  (Condoleezza  Rice  was  the  first  fe¬ 
male  to  hold  the  post)  physical  headquarters  in  the  White  House, 
the  incumbent  often  has  superior  access  to  the  president. 

Controversy  has  surrounded,  to  varying  degrees,  both  the 
DCI/CIA  and  the  NSC  staff.  The  major  source  of  controversy 
regarding  the  CIA  has  centered  on  those  activities  within  its  Di¬ 
rectorate  of  Operations  that  fall  under  the  title  “covert  actions.” 
The  directorate’s  ability  to  engage  in  secret  actions  against  for¬ 
eign  governments  had  been  severely  curtailed  under  the  Carter 
administration  and  DCI  Stansfield  Turner.  President  Reagan 
appointed  William  Casey,  an  old  friend  and  former  spymaster 
under  the  legendary  William  “Wild  Bill”  Donovan  of  World  War 
II  fame,  to  the  DCI  position.  One  of  Casey’s  chief  goals  was  to 
revitalize  the  agency’s  covert-action  capabilities. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Iran-Contra  affair  of  the  mid-1980s, 
the  NSC  staff  came  under  careful  scrutiny.  When  it  was  first 
formed,  the  staffs  role  was  viewed  largely  as  clerical,  collating 
and  transcribing  the  actions  of  the  NSC.  Gradually  that  role 
expanded,  especially  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
both  of  whom  elevated  the  national  security  adviser  to  a  policy 
adviser.  Nixon  further  expanded  the  NSA  role  to  policy  formula¬ 
tion.  In  the  Iran-Contra  affair,  the  NSC  staff  adopted  the  role  of 
policy  implementer,  albeit  clandestinely,  conducting  secret  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Iranian  government  of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini  and  providing  congressionally  forbidden  assistance 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras  (the  two  major  aspects  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal). 

Two  concerns  have  arisen  as  the  NSC  role  has  expanded. 
First,  there  is  concern  about  the  propriety  of  the  NSC  staff  act¬ 
ing  as  a  policy  implementer.  Many  would  like  to  see  staff  func¬ 
tions  reduced  to  the  original  intent  as  essentially  staffers  with 
little  policy  responsibility.  Others  argue  that,  since  the  NSC 
staff  is  a  personal  staff  of  the  president,  the  president  should 
be  able  to  organize  it  in  the  way  that  best  fits  his  or  her  own 
style.  Second,  the  NSA  and  other  NSC  staff  are  not  confirmed 
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by  the  Senate  nor  are  their  aetivities  subjeet  to  direet  eongres- 
sional  oversight,  as  are  the  aetivities  of  most  government  agen- 
eies,  thus  raising  the  question  of  aeeountability. 

The  aetivities  of  the  CIA  and  other  intelligenee  ageneies  have 
similarly  been  eontroversial  and  subjeet  to  publie  serutiny.  So- 
ealled  eovert  operations  emanating  from  the  CIA’s  Direetorate 
of  Operations  have  long  been  questioned  beeause  they  some¬ 
times  involve  the  elandestine  eommission  of  aets  that  violate 
US  (and  foreign)  law.  These  aetivities — eurtailed  by  Carter  and 
reinstituted  by  Reagan — ^were  further  redueed  by  Clinton  in  the 
1990s  to  the  ehagrin  of  some  analysts  following  the  9/11  tragedy. 
At  the  same  time,  seandals  sueh  as  the  Aldridge  Ames  affair 
(a  CIA  offieer  exposed  after  years  of  selling  US  seerets  to  the 
Soviets  and  later  the  Russians)  and  intelligenee  failures,  sueh 
as  the  questionable  performanee  of  the  intelligenee  eommunity 
in  antieipating  and  thwarting  the  9/11  attaeks,  have  further 
tarnished  the  intelligenee  eommunity’s — and  espeeially  the 
CIA’s — reputation. 


Legislative  Branch 

The  Congress  is  the  other  major  institutional  aetor  in  the  na¬ 
tional  seeurity  poliey  proeess.  Within  the  eheeks  and  balanees 
system  that  underpins  the  US  Constitution,  there  is  planned 
tension  between  the  exeeutive  and  legislative  branehes,  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  “an  invitation  to  struggle.”  In  attempting  to 
ensure  that  a  too  powerful  exeeutive  did  not  emerge  to  threaten 
the  republie,  the  Constitution  assigns  a  major  role  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  oversee  and  restrain  the  aetions  of  the  exeeutive;  this 
is  aeeomplished  eonstitutionally  and  politieally. 

The  eonstitutional  restraints  given  to  the  Congress,  as 
pointed  out  earlier,  are  largely  reaetive  and  seek  to  review 
presidential  aetions  to  ensure  they  are  in  the  national  interest. 
These  restraints  operate  in  shared  areas  of  responsibilities,  or 
what  are  otherwise  known  as  eoneurrent  powers  exereised  by 
both  branehes.  As  noted  in  the  last  seetion,  these  inelude  rais¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  armed  forees,  deelaring  war,  advising  and 
eonsenting  on  treaties,  and  eonfirming  offieials. 

The  politieal  powers  of  the  Congress  in  the  national  seeu¬ 
rity  area  eonsist  of  two  related  powers.  The  first  is  the  power 
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of  the  purse.  All  appropriations  bills,  by  eonstitutional  provi¬ 
sion,  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
exeeutive  braneh  of  government  eannot  spend  any  money  in 
the  national  defense  (or  for  any  other  purpose)  that  has  not 
been  speeifleally  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose 
mandated.  Sinee  virtually  everything  the  executive  branch  does 
costs  money,  this  is  not  an  insignificant  power. 

The  power  of  the  purse  can  be  exercised  both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly.  In  a  direct  sense,  the  Congress  can  refuse  to  fund  all  or 
part  of  the  monies  requested  by  the  president  for  national  securiiy 
projects.  Prime  examples  of  this  direct  application  in  the  1980s 
included  the  MX  (Peacekeeper)  missile  system  and  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  both  of  which  were  funded  at  levels  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  those  sought  by  the  administration. 

There  are  some  things  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  directly  control,  such  as  providing  support  for 
military  personnel  in  a  combat  zone.  In  these  instances,  the 
Congress  can  voice  its  displeasure  indirectly  by  such  means 
as  threatening  to  deny  funding  for  other  presidentially  backed 
programs.  The  Congress  used  the  power  of  the  purse  to  force 
extrication  of  American  combat  forces  from  Vietnam  by  an¬ 
nouncing  a  cutoff  date  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  in  sup¬ 
port  of  combat  operations  there. 

The  other  political  tool  of  the  Congress  is  known  as  “watch¬ 
dogging.”  A  primary  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  monitor  execu¬ 
tive  policies  and  programs,  both  in  terms  of  their  wisdom  and 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  exercised.  The  primary  tool  for 
this  is  the  web  of  standing  committees  in  the  two  houses  of  the 
Congress.  The  committee-system  structure,  in  fact,  is  designed 
to  reflect  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch,  with  a  pair 
of  committees — one  in  each  house — designated  to  oversee  each 
major  executive  agency  and  function.  Most  of  the  interaction 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  in  matters  of 
national  security  occurs  in  these  committees,  and  the  most 
powerful  (and  usually  the  most  knowledgeable)  members  of  the 
Congress  in  the  area  of  national  security  policy  are  the  chairs 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  relevant  oversight  com¬ 
mittees.  In  the  area  of  national  security,  the  most  relevant  Sen¬ 
ate  committees  (with  their  House  equivalents  in  parentheses 
where  the  title  is  different)  are  Foreign  Relations  (International 
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Relations),  Armed  Serviees,  Finanee  (Ways  and  Means),  Seleet 
Committee  on  Intelligenee,  and  Appropriations.  When  impor¬ 
tant  national  seeurity  eoneerns  arise,  statements  by  the  ehairs 
(almost  always  members  of  the  majority  party  in  the  relevant 
house  of  the  Congress)  and  the  ranking  member  (the  leader  of 
the  minority  party  who  would  normally  beeome  ehair  should 
eontrol  be  reversed)  are  bellwethers  of  eongressional  opinion. 

Other  Actors 

In  addition  to  the  governmental  aetors  with  formal  responsibfliiy 
in  the  poliey  proeess,  other  aetors  direetly  affeet  the  substanee  of 
strategy.  Three  major  sources  of  influence  outside  formal  govern¬ 
mental  channels  are  readily  identifiable — ^interest  groups,  public 
opinion,  and  the  media — and  will  be  discussed  below. 

At  the  most  general  level,  an  interest  group  is  a  collection  of 
individuals  who  share  common  interests  different  from  other 
groups’  interests  and  who  act  in  concert  to  promote  their  com¬ 
mon  interests.  In  the  political  sphere,  many  such  groups  repre¬ 
sent  the  gamut  of  interests  on  general  issues  of  grand  strategy 
and  more-specific  policy  issues.  Each  group  attempts  to  influ¬ 
ence  public  policy  in  directions  compatible  with  its  beliefs. 

Interest  groups  operate  in  several  ways.  Two  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  tools  interest  groups  employ  are  lobb}dng  and  education  to 
transmit  policy  options  and  positions  from  the  private  sector  to 
governmental  actors  who  make  policy  decisions.  Lobb}dng  refers 
to  direct  attempts  to  persuade  public  officials  to  support  their 
positions.  Education  (which  is  also  used  in  lobbying)  refers  more 
generally  to  efforts  to  convince  people  to  support  interests  based 
on  enlarging  citizen  awareness  of  the  interest  group’s  position 
and  its  desirability  as  a  part  of  public  policy. 

A  more  controversial  form  of  interest-group  activify  is  “pres¬ 
sure,”  a  form  of  influence-peddling  that  attempts  to  coerce  po¬ 
litical  figures  into  compliance  with  interest-group  positions, 
not  so  much  on  the  virtue  of  the  position  as  the  negative  con¬ 
sequences  of  opposing  that  interest.  The  most  obvious  mecha¬ 
nism  for  bringing  pressure  is  the  political  action  committee 
(PAG),  and  the  most  extreme  of  pressure  activities  is  using 
the  resources  of  the  PAG  either  to  promote  or  oppose  the  elec¬ 
tion  or  reelection  of  targeted  officials  or  candidates.  Among  do- 
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mestic  interest  groups,  the  National  Rifle  Assoeiation  is  among 
the  most  famous  (or  infamous,  depending  on  one’s  position  on 
these  matters)  praetitioners  of  pressure;  among  more  interna¬ 
tionally  oriented  groups,  the  Ameriean-Israeli  Politieal  Aetion 
Committee  (AIPAC)  stands  out. 

Classifying  the  different  kinds  of  interest  groups  in  any  neat, 
preeise  way  is  diffieult,  but  there  are  at  least  four  eriteria  that 
ean  be  used  for  distinguishing  different  kinds  of  groups.  Cer¬ 
tain  groups  ean  be  distinguished  by  the  breadth  of  the  issues 
in  whieh  they  take  an  interest.  At  one  extreme  are  the  general 
interest  groups,  sueh  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  the 
AFL-CIO,  who  take  positions  on  virtually  all  issues.  These  gen¬ 
eralist  groups  differ  from  more-speeifie  groups  who  may  take 
positions  only  on  foreign  and  national  seeurity  poliey  problems 
(e.g.,  the  Couneil  on  Foreign  Relations)  or  some  subset  of  for¬ 
eign  poliey  (e.g.,  the  Assoeiation  of  the  United  States  Army  on 
Army  matters^  Generalist  groups  are  larger  and  have  higher 
publie  visibility,  but  quite  often  the  more  speeiaUzed  groups 
possess  greater  expertise  in  their  partieular  areas  of  interest 
and,  henee,  are  more  effeetive  in  influeneing  deeisions. 

A  seeond  perspeetive  on  interest  groups  relates  to  their  or¬ 
ganizational  permanenee.  Most  organized  groups  persist  over 
time  and  attempt  to  promote  enduring  interests,  but  the  last 
several  deeades  have  seen  the  rise  of  so-ealled  single-interest 
groups.  These  groups  usually  begin  as  loose,  ad  hoe  eoalitions 
responding  to  a  diserete  interest  and  have  mixed  reeords  in 
terms  of  permanenee.  The  various  anti -Vietnam  war  groups 
represented  a  single-interest  group  that  dissolved  after  their 
issues  disappeared.  The  antidraft  registration  movement  of  the 
early  1980s  is  another  example.  The  groups  organized  by  Ralph 
Nader  are  examples  of  single-interest  groups  that  have  shown 
more  permanenee  by  widening  their  purviews. 

A  third  way  to  view  interest-group  aetivity  is  the  degree  to 
whieh  they  foeus  on  strategie  issues.  Sueh  organizations  as  the 
Foreign  Poliey  Assoeiation  or  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
foreign  poliey/ strategie  interests  as  primary  eoneerns,  and  they 
generally  develop  elaborate  positions  eneompassing  the  broad 
range  of  strategie  polieies.  Others  beeome  direetfy  interested  in 
speeifle  issues  when  their  other  interest  areas  beeome  relevant 
to  foreign  poliey  (e.g.,  the  Ameriean  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
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and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  regarding  im¬ 
port  of  foreign  goods). 

Fourth,  interest  groups  may  be  distinguished  in  terms  of 
whether  they  represent  “public”  or  “private”  interests.  An  im¬ 
portant  phenomenon  paralleling  the  rise  of  single-issue  groups 
has  been  the  emergence  of  groups  purporting  to  protect  broad 
public  interests  (e.g.,  the  public  at  large)  rather  than  more  pa¬ 
rochial  interests.  Such  groups  as  Common  Cause  or  Moral 
Majority  are  controversial  because  their  views  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  public  “good”  are  often  based  on  ideological  precepts 
(liberal  or  conservative)  and  because  many  suspect  that  their 
apparent  piety  in  professing  the  interests  of  all  masks  more 
parochial  concerns.  It  is  virtually  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  a 
group  to  claim  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  citizens  on  any 
policy  area.  There  are  essentially  no  areas  in  which  everyone 
agrees,  and  if  everyone  did,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  form 
an  interest  group. 

The  most  controversial  interest  groups  represent  private  in¬ 
terests  that  may  profit  directly  from  policy  outcomes.  These 
“vested”  interests  exist  across  the  whole  range  of  policy  areas 
(e.g.,  pharmaceutical  firms  in  relation  to  food  and  drug  laws), 
but  they  have  gained  particular  prominence  in  the  security  area 
due  to  the  large  amounts  of  money  traditionally  allocated  to  de¬ 
fense  spending.  Private  interests  are  often  quite  active  in  pres¬ 
sure  tactics,  such  as  raising  campaign  funds  for  and  against 
particular  candidates. 

In  any  open  society,  public  opinion  provides  the  final  and 
ultimate  restraint  on  governmental  decision  making.  Principles 
of  responsibility  and  accountability  embedded  in  our  constitu¬ 
tional  system  mean  that  decisions  must  be  justified  as  being  in 
the  public  interest,  and  the  public  must  be  willing  to  bear  the 
burdens  that  policy  decisions  create.  The  perception  of  public 
willingness  to  support  policy  is  a  particularly  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  defense  and  security  area  because  of  the  po¬ 
tentially  extraordinary  burdens  that  decisions  may  impose  on 
members  of  the  public  and  the  society  as  a  whole  (e.g.,  poli¬ 
cies  may  result  in  war).  In  less  extreme  cases,  however,  public 
opinion  as  a  determinant  of  what  policies  can  and  cannot  be 
sustained  is  more  constrained. 
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The  point  to  be  made  in  the  national  seeurity  area  (as  in  other 
poliey  areas)  is  that  there  is  no  single  publie  opinion.  Instead, 
the  publie  ean  be  divided  into  several  eategories,  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  publie  affairs.  The  distinetion  is  im¬ 
portant,  beeause  most  Amerieans  fall  into  the  lowest  eategory, 
and  this  limits  the  effeetiveness  of  the  publie  as  a  whole  in  over¬ 
seeing  and  judging  poliey. 

For  better  or  worse,  the  vast  majority  of  the  US  eitizeniy  has 
no  developed  or  sustained  interest  in  foreign  poliey  issues.  This 
uninformed  publie  does  not  regularly  seek  information  about 
foreign  or  national  seeurity  affairs,  and  it  does  not  eonsistently 
form  opinions  unless  its  own  interests  are  direetly  affeeted  by 
events  (e.g.,  the  Iraq  war),  an  event  reeeives  wide  publieity  (e.g., 
Saddam  Hussein’s  alleged  weapons  of  mass  destruetion),  or  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  to  mobilize  it  (e.g.,  support  for  the  “war”  on  ter¬ 
rorism).  Partieipation  by  the  uninformed  publie  tends  to  be  spo- 
radie,  and  its  members’  opinions  are  highly  malleable;  rather 
than  shaping  foreign  poliey,  its  opinions  are  shaped  by  it. 

The  seeond  largest  publie  seetor  is  the  informed  publie.  This 
segment  of  the  publie  is  defined  as  eitizens  who  regularly  keep 
up  with,  and  form  opinions  about,  foreign  affairs.  Its  opinions 
tend  to  be  generalized  rather  than  speeifle  (e.g.,  “pro-defense”  or 
“anti-defense”  spending  as  opposed  to  being  for  or  against  spe- 
eifie  weapons  deployment).  Aeeess  to  information  for  this  group 
is  generally  limited  to  the  eleetronie  and  popular  print  media, 
and  most  of  its  members  are  professionals  whose  work  does 
not  direetly  involve  them  in  foreign  affairs.  This  group  generally 
eontains  loeal  opinion  leaders  (e.g.,  elergy  and  journalists)  who 
perform  the  important  task  of  transmitting  information  to  the 
uninformed  publie.  With  its  limited  information  and  greater  fo- 
eus  on  other  areas,  however,  the  informed  publie’s  role  in  the 
poliey  proeess  is  more  reaetive  than  formative. 

The  most  important  influenee  on  deeision  makers  eomes 
from  the  effeetive  (or  elite)  publie.  This  segment  is  made  up  of 
that  part  of  the  publie  that  aetively  puts  forward  and  advoeates 
various  poliey  alternatives.  It  ineludes  interest-group  represen¬ 
tatives,  national  opinion  leaders  (e.g.,  the  national  media),  and 
individuals  whose  lives  and  livelihoods  are  direetly  affeeted  by 
foreign  affairs  (e.g.,  exeeutives  of  eorporations  doing  business 
overseas).  In  the  areas  of  grand  strategy  and  military  strategy. 
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the  expert  eommunity  of  defense  intelleetuals — seholars  and 
analysts  at  “think  tanks”  and  retired  militaiy  offieers,  for  m- 
stanee — are  partieularly  influential.  These  individuals  seek  to 
influenee  poliey  by  advoeating  positions  in  seholarly  and  pro¬ 
fessional  journals,  testifying  before  eommittees  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  like.  Members  of  this  group  are  often  seen  on  television 
loeally  or  nationally  as  “talking  heads,”  analyzing  and  explain¬ 
ing  events  and  erises  and  thus,  presumably,  expanding  the  ex¬ 
pert  base  of  the  media  outlets. 

The  other,  and  in  some  ways  most  eontroversial,  outside  in¬ 
fluenee  on  the  proeess  is  the  news  media.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinet  forms  the  media  take — print  and  eleetronie  journalism.  In 
reeent  years  the  eleetronie  media  have  beeome  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  and,  to  the  extent  that  media  eoverage  is  eontroversial, 
most  of  the  eontroversy  resides  with  television  journalism.  This 
has  beeome  espeeially  important  in  an  age  of  24-hour -a-day 
news  eoverage  through  outlets  sueh  as  Cable  News  Network 
(CNN)  and  its  numerous  elones  worldwide. 

The  media  play  several  tnereasingly  eontroversial  roles  in  the 
governmental  proeess.  The  first  and  most  traditional  funetion 
is  eolleeting  and  reporting  news.  Observing  and  reporting  what 
goes  on  in  the  world  is  the  most  basie  thing  that  journalists  do. 
When  questions  arise  about  this  funetion,  as  they  often  do  in 
areas  sueh  as  national  seeurity,  they  tend  to  eome  from  one  of 
two  sourees.  One  is  the  question  of  qualifieation:  are  journal¬ 
ists  well  trained  or  edueated  enough  to  observe  and  understand 
eomplex  reality  in  events  sueh  as  war?  This  is  partieularly  a 
problem  in  the  eurrent  generation,  sinee  hardly  any  journalists 
have  served  in  the  military  (previous  generations  were  subjeet 
to  the  draft,  and  as  a  result,  some  journalists  had  served).  The 
other  question  is  objeetivity.  For  years  there  was  a  eommon  ae- 
eusation  of  a  “liberal  bias”  among  journalists  that  eaused  them 
to  see  events  in  a  distorted  manner.  More  reeently,  an  oppo¬ 
site  aeeusation  has  emerged  that  there  is  a  “eonservative  bias” 
that  has  intruded  into  the  proeess  (primarily,  aeeording  to  the 
eharges,  the  produet  of  large  advertisers  and  media  moguls 
threatening  to  punish  journalists  who  veer  from  the  eonserva¬ 
tive  interpretation  of  events). 

A  seeond  form  of  media  aetivity  is  investigation  and  wateh- 
dogging.  At  the  simple  level  of  reporting,  journalists  do  little 
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more  than  reiterate  what  publie  offleials  tell  them.  Traditionally, 
journalists  have  felt  the  need  to  go  beyond  aeeeptanee  of  offieial 
positions  to  try  to  determine  the  veraeity  of  those  statements 
and  to  be  sure  that  offleials  are  indeed  earrying  out  the  publie 
trust.  When  the  media  in  effeet  suggest  offleials  may  be  lying 
or  doing  things  they  should  not  do,  the  results  are  tension  and 
an  adversarial  relationship  between  the  media  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Sueh  an  adversarial  relationship  is,  however,  exaetly  why 
the  First  Amendment  ealled  for  a  free  and  unregulated  press  to 
plaee  a  eheek  on  the  malfeasanee  of  government  offleials.  This 
tension  beeame  a  major  national  seeurity  problem  during  the 
Vietnam  War — espeeially  after  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968 — ^when 
reporters  eoneluded  they  had  been  lied  to  in  reports  of  progress 
in  the  war  and  that,  by  dutifully  reporting  those  lies,  they  had 
been  deeeiving  their  readers  and  viewers.  The  tension  has  re¬ 
mained  in  the  media-government  relationship  ever  sinee. 

The  media  also  interpret  news  for  a  publie  that  often  does  not 
have  the  expertise  to  determine  the  deeper  meaning  of  events 
and  aetions  in  the  publie  realm,  and  this  is  partieularly  true  in 
a  highly  teehnieal  and  politieal  area  sueh  as  national  seeurity. 
This  is  eertainly  an  important  and  legitimate  serviee  for  the 
media  to  perform  for  the  publie,  but  it  is  subjeet  to  the  same 
eritieisms  as  those  that  attaeh  to  reporting  in  general.  Are  re¬ 
porters  systematieally  biased  in  how  they  interpret  events  on 
ideologieal  bases?  Is  the  result  a  distortion  of  what  they  report? 
Do  reporters  really  have  the  expertise  to  make  interpretations 
that  are  any  more  valid  than  the  average  eitizen  (who  probably 
is  unqualified  to  question  the  reporter’s  qualifleations)?  Who 
should  you  trust? 

More  reeently,  there  has  been  the  question  of  whether  inter¬ 
pretation  that  is  dissenting  of  governmental  positions  is  sup¬ 
pressed  beeause  of  fear  of  the  eonsequenees.  One  of  the  more 
notorious,  reeent  examples  of  government  punishing  a  dissent¬ 
ing  media  member  was  the  2003  ease  of  Assoeiated  Press  eor- 
respondent  Helen  Thomas.  The  dean  of  the  White  House  press 
eorps,  it  had  been  tradition  to  reeognize  her  to  ask  a  question, 
often  the  first  one,  at  presidential  press  eonferenees  sinee  the 
early  1960s.  Beeause  Thomas  had  angered  the  White  House 
by  printing  a  eritique  of  the  then-mounting  eampaign  to  invade 
Iraq,  she  was  not  reeognized,  sending  a  ehilling  message  to  other 
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journalists.  The  official  White  House  explanation,  that  she  was 
not  recognized  because  she  was  no  longer  a  reporter  (she  was 
retired)  but  only  a  columnist,  did  little  to  assuage  concerns. 

A  final  role — or  at  least  accusation — is  that  the  media  act  as  an 
agenda  setter  for  government.  The  idea  is  that  media  publicity 
of  some  events  and  ignoring  of  others  has  the  effect  of  forc¬ 
ing  government  to  respond  to  some  situations  not  on  the  basis 
of  their  assessment  of  what  is  important  but  because  of  what 
the  media  forces  them  to  consider.  One  of  the  most  poignant  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  force  was  a  response  by  Tony  Lake,  Clinton’s  first 
national  securiiy  adviser,  to  a  question  from  a  reporter  as  he  was 
entering  the  White  House.  When  the  reporter  asked  what  was 
on  the  agenda  for  today.  Lake  replied,  “I  don’t  know.  CNN  hasn’t 
told  me  yet.”  Journalists  deny  that  they  set  agendas,  but  simply 
report  the  agendas  established  by  others. 

Conclusions 

The  process  of  formulating  grand  strategy  is  not  a  sterile,  ana¬ 
lytical  procedure  in  which  changes  on  one  side  of  a  magic  for¬ 
mula  automatically  suggest  or  produce  reactions  on  the  other 
side.  Nor  is  it  an  exercise  in  deductive  logic,  where  first  prin¬ 
ciples  produce  axioms  and  corollaries  that  cascade  downward 
to  culminate  in  a  comprehensive  plan  to  confront  hostile  forces. 
Rather,  the  grand  strategy  process  is  inherently  a  political  pro¬ 
cess  with  all  the  untidy  characteristics  of  any  political  process. 

The  product  of  such  a  thorough  process  is  usually  compro¬ 
mise.  In  a  closed  society,  a  small  elite  can  largely  impose  its  will 
on  the  majority,  but  the  interplay  of  interests  and  ideas  within 
and  outside  various  levels  and  branches  of  government  in  a 
democratic  society  requires  some  kind  of  consensus.  Reaching 
consensus  usually  involves  all  sides  giving  something  to  get 
something  else.  For  those  in  search  of  constancy  and  clarity 
of  guidance  in  translating  abstract  ideas  into  concrete  opera¬ 
tional  strategies,  the  result  can  be  confusion  and  even  frustra¬ 
tion.  Much  of  the  strategists’  purpose  is  to  try  to  bring  some 
order  to  the  chaos  of  conflicting  events,  the  most  extreme  of 
which  is  the  employment  of  military  force.  Those  strategies,  in 
turn,  have  as  their  primary  purposes  protecting  the  chaotic. 
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even  messy,  politieal  proeess  that  frustrates  ereating  the  order 
fundamental  to  proteettng  it. 


Notes 

1 .  The  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  was  initially  vetoed  by  Pres.  Richard 
Nixon  but  later  enacted  by  the  93rd  Congress  (H.  J.  Res.  542,  7  November 
1973)  as  Public  Law  93-148.  (See  US  Code,  vol.  50,  secs.  1541-48).  Section 
2778  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  provides  the  authority  to  control  the 
export  of  defense  articles  and  services  and  charges  the  president  to  exercise 
this  authority.  Public  Law  90-629  (US  Code,  vol.  22,  secs.  2751-2799). 

2.  For  additional  information,  see  http: / /www. ushistory.org/ documents/ 
monroe.htm. 

3.  Pres.  Jimmy  Carter,  State  of  the  Union  Address,  23  January  1980,  as 
cited  by  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  “US  Foreign  Policy:  Our  Broader 
Strategy,”  27  March  1980,  Department  of  State,  Current  Policy  no.  153,  as 
reprinted  in  Case  Study:  National  Security  Policy  under  Carter,  Department  of 
National  Security  Affairs,  Air  War  College,  AY  1980-1981,  98. 

4.  The  Nixon  Doctrine — “United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s:  A  New 
Strategy  for  Peace”  (submitted  to  the  Congress  on  18  February  1970) — can 
be  found  at  http://www.presldency.ucsb. edu/ws/print.php?pld=2835.  It 
outlined  a  policy  of  reducing  US  overseas  military  commitments  in  favor  of 
economic  and  military  aid.  The  Vietnamlzation  process  is  a  classic  example 
of  this  policy. 
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Chapter  6 

Military  Strategy 

The  discussion  of  the  overall  strategy  process  in  chapter  2  in¬ 
dicated  that  military  strategy  consists  of  four  distinct  elements: 
force  development,  force  deployment,  force  employment,  and 
coordination  of  these  actions  in  pursuit  of  national  objectives 
as  directed  by  grand  strategy.  This  chapter  discusses  these 
four  elements  in  broad,  fundamental  terms.  Development,  deploy¬ 
ment,  employment,  and  coordination  appear,  at  first  glance,  to 
provide  a  logical  sequence  for  the  discussion  that  follows.  Any 
discussion  of  military  strategy,  however,  should  begin  with  an¬ 
ticipated  force  employment.  How,  where,  and  against  whom  one 
plans  to  employ  military  forces  are  factors  that  should  deter¬ 
mine  to  a  major  degree  what  forces  should  be  developed,  where 
those  forces  will  be  deployed,  and  the  coordination  required. 

Force  Emplo3nnent  Strategy 

At  the  military  strategy  level,  force  employment  refers  to  the 
use  of  forces  in  a  broad,  national  sense.  Employment  decisions 
revolve  around  the  perceived  threat  and  can  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  two  basic  questions.  First,  where  would  forces  be  em¬ 
ployed?  Second,  against  whom  would  they  be  employed?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  were  relatively  obvious  until  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  but  since  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  considerable 
confusion.  We  consider  each  question  separately  while  bearing 
in  mind  that  they  are  interrelated. 

Where  Would  Forces  Be  Employed? 

The  fundamental  “where”  issue  concerns  whether  miUtaiy 
forces  are  required  for  direct  defense  of  the  homeland  or  whether 
they  will  be  required  to  project  power  abroad  to  protect  national 
interests  around  the  world.  Prior  to  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age,  the  United  States  had  not  faced  a  serious  externally  based 
threat  to  its  borders  since  the  War  of  1812.  Blessed  with  broad 
oceans  to  its  east  and  west  and  nonhostile,  lesser  powers  to  the 
north  and  south,  the  United  States  did  not  require  a  significant 
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military  establishment  to  eounter  external  enemies  until  it  en¬ 
tered  the  international  arena  in  a  serious  way.  As  late  as  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  relied  on  a  small, 
professional  military  foree  that  eould  be  augmented  in  times  of 
erises  by  eitizen-soldiers.  In  the  years  between  the  two  world 
wars,  for  example,  the  US  Army  was  only  the  18th  largest  in 
the  world.  But  even  in  wartime,  a  large  standing  military  foree 
was  not  required  for  homeland  defense  beeause  an  invasion 
of  the  eontinental  United  States  was  a  very  remote  possibility. 
Clearly,  US  military  forees,  rf  employed,  would  only  go  into 
eombat  overseas.  This  eireumstanee  also  helps  explain  why 
the  United  States  has  maintained  a  world-elass  navy  sinee  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  eentury,  even  in  periods  when  its 
other  military  serviees  languished.  Naval  forees  eould  proteet 
Ameriean  shores  and,  before  the  age  of  long-range  airpower, 
were  the  only  means  of  projeeting  Ameriean  power  overseas  to 
proteet  US  interests  abroad. 

Not  all  eountries  have  had  sueh  good  fortune.  Some  pereeive 
themselves  to  be  physieally  threatened  from  every  quarter  and 
thus  plan  to  employ  their  forees  on  the  defensive  “at  home.” 
The  best-known  modern  example  of  this  situation  (perhaps 
an  extreme  ease)  is  Switzerland.  A  small  state  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  powerful,  oft-warring  neighbors,  the  Swiss  devote 
their  entire  military  establishment  to  homeland  defense.  Thus, 
where  forees  might  be  employed  ean  be  the  result  of  happy — or 
unhappy — geographie  aeeidents. 

Although  a  happy  geographie  eireumstanee  simpUfied  the 
Ameriean  defense  equation  for  over  200  years,  the  terrorist 
attaeks  on  11  September  2001  added  a  signifleant  new  twist 
to  the  problem.  The  attaeks  revealed  that  so-ealled  uneonven- 
tional  attaeks  by  shadowy  nonstate  organizations  eould  eause 
serious  damage  and  therefore  posed  a  signifleant  threat  to  the 
Ameriean  homeland.  The  bulk  of  the  defense  against  sueh  at¬ 
taeks  requires  signifleant  aetions  by  many  nonmilitary  institu¬ 
tions  in  sueh  areas  as  immigration  eontrol,  eustoms,  the  Border 
Patrol,  and  the  like.  However,  there  is  also  a  signifleant  military 
eomponent  in  the  renewed  foeus  on  homeland  defense  inelud¬ 
ing  the  designation  of  a  new  joint  theater  eommand.  Northern 
Command,  whieh  is  responsible  for  military  homeland  defense. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  although  defensive  efforts,  both 
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military  and  nonmilitary,  to  counter  the  terrorist  threat  were 
signifleant,  the  major  US  reaction  to  the  threat  was  offensive, 
not  defensive,  and  overseas,  not  in  the  homeland.  Attaeks  on 
the  Taliban  government  of  Afghanistan  that  had  supported 
the  terrorist  organization  responsible  for  9/1 1  and  on  the  terrorist 
headquarters  and  training  eamps  in  Afghanistan  took  the  struggle 
to  the  enemy,  thus  projeeting  homeland  defense  abroad. 

Teehnology  ean  also  play  an  important  role  in  the  military 
employment  equation.  The  development  of  long-range  aireraft 
and  missiles  with  tntereontinental  range  has  put  all  eountries 
at  near -immediate  risk  regardless  of  their  geographie  eireum- 
stanees.  The  advent  of  nuelear  weapons  eoupled  to  intereonti- 
nental  delivery  systems  raised  the  stakes  to  the  level  of  national 
survival.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  diverted  a  signifleant 
portion  of  its  military  establishment  during  the  Cold  War  to 
homeland  defense.  Air  defense  forees  were  obviously  intended 
for  this  purpose.  Nuelear  retaliatory  forees  fulflUed,  in  a  some¬ 
what  perverse  way,  the  same  purpose. 

The  newest  problem,  as  of  this  writing,  posed  by  teehno- 
logieal  development  is  the  “eyber”  threat.  Ubiquitous  personal, 
eommereial,  government,  and  military  eomputers  linked  to¬ 
gether  on  the  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  have  revolutionized  eom- 
munieations,  the  international  flnaneial  system,  eommereial 
transactions,  and  international  trade,  to  name  but  a  few  areas. 
Interlinked  eomputer  systems  have  also  had  a  major  impaet  on 
every  faeet  of  the  military  and  have  revolutionized  the  eommand 
and  eontrol  of  modern  military  forees.  At  the  same  time,  these 
eleetronie  advanees  have  ereated  signifleant  new  risk  faetors. 
The  prospeet  of  an  adversary  wreaking  havoe  on  the  eeonomy 
or  on  the  military  establishment  through  a  few  keystrokes  on 
a  eomputer  half  a  world  away  is  frightening.  What  overall  im¬ 
paet  these  new  vulnerabilities  (and  opportunities)  will  have  on 
the  employment  of  military  forees  is  not  yet  elear  but  is  almost 
eertain  to  be  signifleant.  In  terms  of  the  “where”  question  in 
military  employment,  the  question  beeomes  nearly  irrelevant. 
The  WWW  brings  the  eleetronie  world  together  at  the  speed  of 
light,  making  the  physical  location  of  a  cyber  attaek  moot. 

Where  one  intends  to  employ  forces  is  obviously  important 
to  foree  deployment  deeisions.  It  is  also  important  to  foree 
development  deeisions  beeause  the  eharaeteristies  of  forees 
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needed  for  homeland  defense  are  usually  far  different  from  the 
eharaeteristies  of  a  foree  intended  for  expeditionary  use.  For 
example,  the  development  of  expeditionary  forees  would  prob¬ 
ably  emphasize  airlift  and  sealift  assets,  highly  transportable 
ground  forees  (i.e.,  light,  no  oversized  eargo,  ete.),  and  forees 
to  eontrol  air  and  sea  lines  of  eommunieation.  However,  if  one 
knows  with  eertainty  where  forees  will  be  deployed,  they  ean 
be  prepositioned — thus  allowing  for  the  development  of  mueh 
heavier  forees.  Sueh  was  the  ease  during  the  Cold  War  when 
the  United  States  prepositioned  militaiy  units  and  heavy 
equipment  in  NATO  Europe  and  the  Korean  peninsula.  More 
reeently,  heavy  equipment  has  been  prepositioned  on  the  is¬ 
land  of  Diego  Gareia  in  the  Indian  Oeean  for  quiek  transport  to 
the  Middle  East  or  Southwest  Asia,  as  required.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  forees  for  homeland  defense,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
emphasize  “heavier”  forees,  fortifleation  of  key  positions,  and 
defensively  oriented  weapons  (e.g.,  mines). 

After  this  brief  look  at  how  geography  and  teehnology — two 
influenees  on  the  strategy  proeess — ean  influenee  where  forees 
will  be  employed  and  how  the  plaee  of  employment  ean  influ¬ 
enee  foree  development,  the  diseussion  now  moves  to  the  see- 
ond  basie  question  about  foree  employment. 

Against  Whom  Would  Forces  Be  Employed? 

This  issue  is  of  erueial  importanee  to  both  foree  development 
and  deployment.  To  know  the  enemy  is  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  threat.  If  strategists  know  the  enemy,  they  will  understand 
how  the  enemy  is  armed  and  with  how  mueh,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  enemy  might  use  his  forees,  and  ultimately,  what  is 
required  to  eounter  the  threat. 

For  more  than  four  deeades,  the  United  States  identified  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  primary  threat  to  its  seeurity  interests. 
Clearly,  this  Cold  War  pereeption  was  eorreet  in  terms  of  a  di- 
reet  threat  against  the  United  States  or  its  European  allies  in 
NATO.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  ability  and  possible  mo¬ 
tive  to  be  a  eredible  direet  threat.  The  result  of  this  pereeption 
was  the  development  and  deployment  of  a  foree  strueture  eal- 
eulated  to  deter  or,  if  required,  fight  the  Soviets  and  their  War¬ 
saw  Paet  allies.  Ironieally,  and  thankfully,  although  the  United 
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States  fought  two  major  wars  during  the  Cold  War  period  in 
the  three  deeades  following  the  end  of  World  War  II  (Korea  and 
Vietnam),  neither  was  against  the  Soviets.  The  United  States 
was  also  involved  to  varying  degrees  in  a  number  of  other  eon- 
fliets  during  the  Cold  War  (Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands,  Bay  of 
Pigs,  Lebanon  twiee,  three  Arab-Israeli  wars,  Angola,  Nieara- 
gua,  Grenada,  and  Panama),  none  of  whieh  direetly  involved 
the  Soviets.  Ameriean  aetions  in  some  of  these  eonfliets  were 
justified  by  the  pereeived  need  to  limit  Soviet  infiuenee  in  the 
zero-sum  game  of  superpower  polities.  However,  the  nature  of 
the  military  threat  to  Ameriean  interests  in  these  Third  World 
eonfliets  was  far  different  from  the  threat  of  direet  eonfronta- 
tion  with  the  Soviets.  As  the  United  States  bitterly  learned  in 
Vietnam,  the  foree  strueture,  weapons,  taeties,  and  training 
needed  to  eonfront  the  Soviets  in  a  high-speed,  meehanized 
war  in  Europe  were  not  neeessarily  appropriate  for  eombating 
insurgents  in  the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  Soviets  were  the  enemy,  and  the 
United  States  prepared  forees  aeeordtngly.  In  the  post-Cold 
War  world,  there  is  no  elearly  defined  adversary  and  yet,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  13  years  of  the  period,  US  forees  engaged  in  eom- 
bat  operations  six  times — in  Iraq,  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Kosovo, 
Afghanistan  (against  both  the  Taliban  government  and  the  al- 
Qaeda  terrorist  group),  and  Iraq,  again.  Situations  that  would 
appear  to  threaten  US  interests  eontinue  to  brew  around  the 
world.  As  a  result,  the  post-Cold  War  “who”  question  beeomes 
muddled  at  best. 

This  situation  led  to  a  still-ongoing  military  poliey  debate 
that  began  during  the  Clinton  administration.  The  debate  be¬ 
gan  over  the  “how  mueh  is  enough”  question,  morphed  into 
questions  eoneerning  what  kind  of  eapabilities  were  required, 
and  in  its  latest  inearnation  is  sporadieally  addressing  what 
sorts  of  funetions  are  appropriate  for  the  military.  The  last  is¬ 
sue  eurrently  eenters  on  peaeekeeping  and  nation-building  ae- 
tivities  following  the  seeond  war  in  Iraq. 

The  “who”  question  has  a  direet  impaet  on  the  entire  military 
strategy  deeision-making  proeess.  The  diverse  nature  of  the 
threat  (or  threats),  however,  presents  strategists  with  several 
dileinmas  and  forees  them  to  undertake  a  poliey  of  risk  manage - 
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merit.  This  problem  is  addressed  later  in  this  ehapter  when  dis- 
eussing  the  coordination  portion  of  military  strategy. 

Force  Development  Strategy 

Foree  employment  strategy  deeisions  ideally  determine,  in  a 
broad  sense,  what  needs  to  be  done,  where  it  needs  to  be  done, 
and  how  it  should  be  done.  These  deeisions  are  also  the  primary 
driving  foree  behind  foree  development  strategy  deeisions.  Foree 
development  eoneerns  resourees  for  getting  the  job  done — how 
mueh,  what  kind,  and  how  these  resourees  are  molded  and 
shaped  into  a  foree  strueture.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
although  foree  employment  drives  foree  development,  these  two 
faeets  are  interaetive.  For  example,  many  foree  emplo}mient  de¬ 
eisions  depend  on  the  raw  resourees  available  for  development. 
A  small,  poor,  isolated,  and  baekward  state  would  find  it  difii- 
eult  to  wage  modern,  high-intensiiy,  meehanized  warfare  in  far- 
flung  overseas  loeations.  The  requirements  would  overwhelm  its 
available  resourees.  In  another  sense,  a  eountry  eonfronted  by 
a  eontingeney  requiring  immediate  aetion  is  foreed  to  rely  on 
forees  already  developed  regardless  of  raw  resourees  available 
for  future  development.  Consequently,  foree  employment  and 
foree  development  are  dependent  variables. 

Resourees  are  the  key  to  foree  development.  The  key  resourees 
are  well  known.  Among  them  are  raw  materials  (or  aeeess  to 
them),  an  industrial  base  (or  aeeess  to  one),  population,  teeh- 
nologieal  sophistieation,  and  eeonomie  wherewithal.  These  are 
the  primary  faetors  in  determining  the  foree  strueture  that  ean 
be  developed  in  response  to  foree  emplo}mient  deeisions.  Strate¬ 
gists’  funetion  is  to  manipulate  these  primary  faetors  to  develop 
a  foree  strueture  in  eoneert  with  foree  emplo}mient  strategy. 

Strategists’  manipulation  of  resourees  is  eontrolled  by  the 
obvious  need  to  take  advantage  of  a  eountry’s  strengths  and  to 
offset  its  weaknesses.  Some  states  with  large  populations,  but 
relatively  baekward  industrial  and  teehnologieal  bases,  have 
emphasized  massive  foree  struetures  whose  effeetiveness  relied 
on  the  saerifiee  of  ordinary  soldiers  employed  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  Some  Asian  soeieties  have  followed  this  path,  as  did 
ezarist  Russia.  Life  was  not  “eheap”  in  those  soeieties,  as  some 
have  elaimed.  Rather,  lives  were  the  most  plentiful  and  available 
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resource  to  use  against  enemies  who  were  often  industrially 
and  technologically  superior. 

Western  countries  that  prospered  by  industrial  development 
and  technological  sophistication  have  tended  to  rely  on  the 
mechanized  forces  and  firepower  generated  by  industry  and 
technology.  This  trend  became  most  pronounced  after  World 
War  I.  The  predisposition  to  substitute  fire  and  steel  for  flesh 
and  blood  has  been  most  obvious  in  the  American  experience. 
Incredible  industrial  output  and  the  mastery  of  technology 
have  allowed  the  United  States  to  substitute  things  for  people, 
a  trend  which  fits  well  with  its  dominant  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
emphasizing  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the  sanctify  of  life 
(at  least  the  sanctity  of  American  lives). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  some  critics  claimed  that  the 
American  penchant  for  technology  had  gone  too  far.  The  quest 
for  more  sophisticated  weapons  had  dramatically  increased  unit 
costs,  therefore  limiting  the  number  of  weapons  that  could  be 
purchased  and,  in  turn,  limiting  the  size  of  the  force  structure. 
Further,  some  of  the  technology  being  fielded  appeared  at  that 
time  to  be  unreliable.  The  so-called  military  reform  group  called 
for  less-sophisticated  weapon  systems  that  could  be  bought  in 
larger  quantities.  This  was  the  path  that  had  been  followed  by  the 
Soviets,  who  fielded  weapon  systems  that  were  often  somewhat 
less  sophisticated,  considerably  cheaper,  and  far  more  plentiful. 
The  critics’  fears  turned  out  to  be  without  substance.  The  high- 
tech  weaponry  developed  by  the  United  States  performed  well  on 
the  battlefield  in  the  Gulf  War  and  in  later  conflicts.  The  quest 
for  high-tech  solutions  to  battlefield  problems  has  continued  at 
an  ever-increasing  pace.  The  US  military  is  committed  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  its  technological  edge. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  a  significant  reliance  on  high 
technology  does  have  its  own  set  of  risks.  Achieving  a  favorable 
balance  is  a  particularly  vexing  problem  for  several  reasons. 
First,  technology  advances  rapidly,  and  the  military  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  any  given  technological  development  are  al¬ 
most  always  temporary.  Even  if  the  adversary  cannot  respond 
in-kind,  it  may  be  able  to  find  low-tech  counters.  Second,  new 
technology  is  not  battle-tested  before  one  is  forced  to  rely  on  it. 
Third,  possession  of  superior  technology  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  technology  will  be  employed  effectively  or,  in  fact,  that  it  will 
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be  employed  at  all  (note,  for  example,  that  the  United  States 
did  not  employ  nuelear  weapons  in  either  Korea  or  Vietnam). 
Finally,  an  adversary’s  elever  operational  strategy  ean  often  off¬ 
set  a  teehnologieal  advantage.  In  Vietnam,  Ameriea’s  enemies 
were  inferior  in  virtually  every  measure  of  military  power.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  United  States,  a  elever  strategy,  often  based 
on  guerrilla  taeties  eombined  with  a  eampaign  to  sap  US  home- 
front  support  for  the  struggle,  eventually  frustrated  the  Ameri- 
ean  effort.  This  problem  is  diseussed  in  mueh  greater  detail  in 
ehapters  8  and  13. 

In  sum,  foree  development  deeisions  revolve  around  the  most 
effeetive  use  of  resources  to  meet  the  requirements  of  force  employ¬ 
ment  decisions.  The  decisions  involved  are  difficult,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  always  fluid.  But  the  decisions  must  be  made  so  that  the 
force  structure  can  be  properly  constructed  and  finally  deployed. 

Force  Deplo3nnent  Strategy 

Understanding  who  the  enemy  is  and  where  forces  would 
likely  be  employed  will  obviously  be  driving  factors  in  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  forces.  The  design  of  the  force  structure  will  like¬ 
wise  be  an  important  consideration,  especially  force  size, 
equipment  characteristics,  and  lift  capacities.  Geography  also 
plays  an  important  role,  particularly  in  wartime.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  has  broad  and  immediate  access  to  mari¬ 
time  transportation  routes  across  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  making  large  deployments  by  sea  and  the  sustain¬ 
ment  of  deployed  forces  overseas  a  relatively  easy  task.  Other 
countries,  such  as  Germany,  could  only  deploy  forces  by  sea 
through  narrow  choke  points  that  can  be  easily  closed.  None 
of  these  factors  prevents  deployment  by  air,  of  course;  but  the 
fact  is,  large-scale  deployment  and  long-term  sustainment  by 
air  are  difficult,  expensive,  and  can  be  risky  propositions.  For 
“heavy”  forces,  large-scale  deployments  by  air  are  impractical. 

Strategists  must  perform  a  delicate  balancing  act  when  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  about  deployments  forward  during  peacetime. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  any  state  that  has  many  security 
interests  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Strategists  must  bal¬ 
ance  three  factors:  time,  vulnerability,  and  flexibility. 
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Time,  of  course,  is  the  centerpiece  of  peacetime  deployment. 
The  primary  military  reason  for  deplo5dng  forces  forward  (i.e., 
overseas)  is  to  reduce  the  time  required  to  respond  to  enemy 
actions.  Certainly,  there  may  be  other  reasons  for  forward  de¬ 
ployment,  such  as  providing  a  deterrent,  demonstrating  resolve, 
or  strengthening  alliance  relationships,  but  the  hard,  practical 
military  reason  involves  time.  Having  forces  in  place  should  in¬ 
crease  their  readiness  for  emplo3mient  and  facilitate  their  train¬ 
ing  in  a  realistic  environment.  Further,  the  availability  of  in-place 
maintenance  facilities  and  logistics  depots  can  be  of  inestimable 
value,  particularly  in  remote  areas. 

Forward  basing,  no  matter  how  valuable  in  terms  of  response 
time,  is  a  risk-laden  undertaking  because  it  increases  vulner¬ 
ability.  Although  more  quickly  available  for  combat,  forward- 
based  forces  are  more  vulnerable  to  enemy  fires,  air  raids,  and 
possibly  to  quick  encirclement  and  destruction  by  a  rapid  enemy 
thrust.  The  German  blitzkrieg  into  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941 
offers  a  good  example.  Large  segments  of  the  Soviet  mUitaiy 
were  deployed  far  forward.  They  were  caught  by  surprise  when 
the  Germans  struck  swiftly  into  rear  areas,  surrounding  huge 
pockets  of  Soviet  formations.  Many  of  the  trapped  units  were 
destroyed  or  forced  to  surrender.  Consequently,  strategists  are 
faced  with  a  dilemma.  On  one  hand,  forward  deployment  de¬ 
creases  response  time  and  increases  readiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  forward-deployed  forces  may  be  so  vulnerable  that  readi¬ 
ness  becomes  irrelevant. 

The  third  factor  strategists  must  consider  in  deplo5mient  deci¬ 
sions  is  flexibiliiy.  If  forces  are  deployed  forward,  one  assumes  they 
are  deployed  advantageously.  However,  if  conflict  erupts  in  another 
comer  of  the  world,  redeployment  of  forward-deployed  forces  could 
be  time-consuming  and,  perhaps,  politically  difficult. 

During  the  Cold  War,  US  strategists  were  confident  that  they 
knew  where  our  forces  should  be  forward  deployed.  They  knew  the 
Soviet  Union  was  the  threat  they  had  to  meet,  and  they  knew  the 
most  likely  place  for  trouble  to  empt  was  along  the  inter -German 
border.  Further,  they  understood  the  political  and  practical  neces¬ 
sity  of  defending  Western  Europe.  The  result,  of  course,  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  forward  deplo}mient  of  US  forces  into  Western  Europe.  Today, 
strategists  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  such  clear-cut  adversaries  or 
political  imperatives  carved  in  stone. 
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If  strategists  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  places  where  forces 
would  actually  be  needed,  deployment  would  pose  few  prob¬ 
lems.  If  a  country  had  few  vital  interests  overseas,  the  deploy¬ 
ment  problem  would  be  mitigated.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
perfect  knowledge  is  rarely  available.  As  the  world  becomes 
more  interdependent,  worldwide  security  interests  multiply, 
particularly  for  a  superpower  such  as  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  deplo5mient  dilemmas  increase,  and  the  need  for  a  coor¬ 
dinated  military  strategy  becomes  paramount. 

Coordination  of  Military  Strategy 

Coordination  of  the  three  parts  of  military  strategy — employ¬ 
ment,  development,  and  deplo}mient — is  essentially  an  exercise 
in  risk  management.  In  the  American  experience,  neither  the  will 
nor  resources  to  create  adequate  forces  to  meet  every  contingency 
have  ever  existed.  Strategists  must,  therefore,  make  hard  choices 
and  understand  the  risks  involved  with  each  choice. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  that  enemies  seek  to  exploit  weak¬ 
nesses.  An  enemy  will  attack  where  the  adversary  is  weak  or  will 
seek  to  wage  the  kind  of  war  the  adversary  is  least  capable  of 
waging.  ^  Every  military  strategy  decision  is  made  in  response  to 
a  threat  but  at  the  same  time  forecloses  other  options  because  of 
limited  resources.  Thus,  countering  one  kind  of  threat  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  creates  opportunities  for  the  adversary  elsewhere. 

How  can  these  risks  be  managed?  The  American  answer  to 
that  question  in  the  Cold  War  was  based  on  worst-case  analy¬ 
sis.  In  essence,  the  United  States  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
preparing  for  the  war  it  could  least  afford  to  lose — a  nuclear 
war.  Thus,  for  four  decades  the  United  States  concentrated 
much  of  its  effort  on  developing  and  deploying  a  nuclear  re¬ 
taliatory  force  designed  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States  or  its  allies  would  certainly  result 
in  disaster  and  devastation  for  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is,  the 
United  States  viewed  nuclear  deterrence  as  its  first  priority  and 
nuclear  war  as  the  worst  case  to  be  avoided. 

At  a  lesser  worst-case  level,  the  United  States  concentrated 
on  conventional  forces  designed,  equipped,  and  deployed  to 
counter  possible  Soviet  conventional  aggression  in  Western 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  also  developed  and 
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deployed  eonventional  eapabilities  elsewhere — most  notably 
Northeast  Asia — but  the  primary  foeus  remained  on  Europe 
throughout  the  Cold  War. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  a  firm  Ameriean  military  strategy 
has  yet  to  emerge.  The  forees  developed  during  the  Cold  War 
were  redueed  signifleantly  in  antieipation  of  mueh  less  need. 
Unfortunately,  a  sueeession  of  military  operations  in  East  Af- 
riea,  the  Balkans,  Southwest  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  tasked 
those  forees  heavily  with  operations  tempos  higher  than  had 
been  seen  for  deeades.  The  situation  beeame  so  serious  by  the 
end  of  the  seeond  war  in  Iraq  that  serious  talk  about  reinstitut¬ 
ing  eompulsory  military  serviee  (the  draft)  spread  through  the 
news  media.  There  is  little  indieation  that  sueh  heavy  demands 
on  the  US  military  will  soon  abate.  To  the  eontrary,  the  speeter 
of  North  Korean  nuelearization,  eontinued  animosity  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  unending  problems  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
ehaos  in  mueh  of  sub-Saharan  Afriea  would  seem  to  indieate 
eontinued  demands  on  US  forees  throughout  the  world.  Sueh 
is  the  priee  paid  to  be  the  world’s  only  superpower. 

Conclusions 

As  diseussed  in  this  ehapter,  the  issues  involved  in  eoordi- 
nating  the  development,  deplo}mient,  and  emplo}mient  of  mili¬ 
tary  forees — military  strategy — are  very  eomplex  and  remain  so 
in  the  “new  world  order.”  Strategists  faee  new  and,  in  many 
ways,  more  ehallengtng  dilemmas  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 
How  should  these  new  risks  be  managed?  Should  strategists 
prepare  for  the  worst  ease  or  the  most  likely  ease?  Is  there  a 
worst  ease?  Is  there  a  most  likely  ease?  Can  one  prepare  for 
both  possibilities,  or  would  that  raise  the  speeter  of  not  be¬ 
ing  prepared  adequately  for  either  ease?  Resolving  sueh  risk- 
management  dilemmas  is  the  essenee  of  military  strategy.  The 
ehapters  in  the  next  seetion  explore  these  eontingeneies  and 
the  strategy  problems  they  pose. 


Note 

1 .  Saddam  Hussein  provides  excellent  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that 
one  should  not  wage  war  on  the  opponent’s  terms  tf  the  opponent  Is  stronger. 
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In  both  1991  and  2003,  Saddam  essentially  waged  a  conventional  defense 
against  US-led  coalitions  that  possessed  overwhelming  conventional  power 
and  expertise.  The  disastrous  results  for  the  Iraqi  ruler  and  his  armed  forces 
bear  witness  to  his  folly. 
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Operational  Strategy 

Chapter  1  traced  the  evolution  of  warfare  since  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  when  wars  often  consisted  of  only  one  or  two 
decisive  battles.  In  the  intervening  years,  truly  decisive  battles 
became  things  of  the  past,  victims  of  the  democratization  of 
warfare  that  created  mass  armies  and  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  created  the  technology  that  allowed  the  rapid  replace¬ 
ment  and  reinforcement  of  defeated  forces.  Most  modern  major 
wars  have  become  long,  drawn-out  affairs,  often  spread  over 
large  theaters  of  operation.  They  consist  not  just  of  battles,  or 
even  combinations  of  related  battles  (operations),  but  combina¬ 
tions  of  operations  (campaigns)  aimed  at  particular  objectives. 
Because  of  that  reality,  chapter  2  defined  operational  strategy 
as  the  art  and  science  of  planning,  orchestrating,  and  directing 
military  campaigns  within  a  theater  of  operations  to  achieve 
national  security  objectives. 

The  contrast  between  the  eighteenth-century  tradition  and 
the  realities  of  modern  warfare  came  to  a  head  in  American  mfli- 
taiy  history  during  the  Civil  War.  Early  in  the  war.  Union  leader¬ 
ship  sought  to  bring  the  war  to  a  quick  conclusion  through 
decisive  battles  in  front  of  the  Confederate  capital,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  On  the  Confederate  side,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  obsessed 
with  the  vision  of  achieving  a  decisive  Napoleonic-style  victory. 
But  the  war  dragged  on  without  decisive  victories  by  either 
side.  Union  generals  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  William  T.  Sherman 
finally  realized  that  the  quest  for  a  decisive  victory  was  illu¬ 
sory  and,  instead,  concentrated  on  a  series  of  campaigns  (e.g., 
Vicksburg,  Atlanta,  and  Northern  Virginia)  that  destroyed,  in 
a  methodical  fashion,  the  Confederates’  ability  to  resist  and 
eventually  forced  their  surrender. 

The  Civil  War  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  coordinating 
different  campaigns,  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  s}mergistic 
use  of  naval  and  land  forces  in  such  campaigns  as  the  Union 
drive  to  capture  Vicksburg.  With  the  advent  of  air  forces  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the  situation  has  become  so  complex  and 
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important  that  to  speak  of  “coordinating”  campaigns  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  descriptively  adequate.  Orchestrating — molding  the  disparate 
parts  into  a  symphonic  whole — is  a  much  more  descriptive  term. 

Orchestrating  Campaigns 

Operational  strategy  links  the  national-level  concerns  of  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  with  the  battlefield  concerns  of  tactics,  a  very  wide- 
ranging  area  for  decision  making.  As  one  would  expect  in  such 
a  large  decision-making  area,  campaign  concerns  range  from 
broad  questions  bordering  on  very  general  military  strategy  is¬ 
sues  on  the  high  side,  down  to  narrow  issues  closely  related  to 
tactics  on  the  low  side.  To  organize  this  examination,  one  must 
view  the  orchestration  of  campaigns  at  three  interconnected 
levels,  beginning  with  the  broadest  campaigns  and  working 
toward  the  narrowest.  Finally,  these  interconnected  levels  are 
combined  into  the  complex  whole  that  is  theater-level  warfare. 

Combined  Campaigns 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  any  US  engagement  in  theater -level 
warfare  will  almost  undoubtedly  take  place  overseas,  thanks  to 
nonhostile  neighbors  and  neutral  oceans  on  its  borders.  Fur¬ 
ther,  any  engagement  by  American  expeditionary  forces  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  involve  allies  and  thus  will  create  the  requirement 
to  orchestrate  the  campaigns  of  American  and  allied  forces.  The 
amount  of  orchestration  required  between  allies  will  vary  by  the 
level  of  participation  in  the  struggle  by  each  ally. 

Combined-campaign  orchestration  involves  difficulties  that 
can  arise  from  various  sources.  First,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  may  have  different  political  objectives  or  hidden  political 
agendas  that  result  in  divergent  military  objectives.  In  World 
War  II,  for  example,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Free 
French,  and  the  Soviet  Union  (among  others)  were  united  in 
their  basic  objective  of  inflicting  total  defeat  on  the  Axis  pow¬ 
ers.  Great  Britain  and  France,  however,  also  sought  to  regain 
control  over  those  portions  of  their  colonial  empires  occupied 
by  Axis  forces.  The  United  States  was  lukewarm  and  at  times 
hostile  to  those  objectives.  The  result  was  friction  between  the 
Allies,  particularly  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  the  war  drew  to  a  close. 
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The  Soviets’  desire  to  establish  eontrol  over  the  East  European 
eountries  they  liberated  from  the  Nazis  led  to  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  between  the  Allies,  most  notably  in  Poland,  over  support 
for  the  Warsaw  uprising  and  over  the  eomposition  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  Polish  government. 

Cultural  heritage  ean  also  eause  problems  in  orehestrating 
efforts  between  allies.  Again  using  an  example  from  World 
War  II,  the  British  were  haunted  by  the  memories  of  World 
War  I  treneh  warfare  and  the  slaughter  of  British  manpower 
on  the  fields  of  Flanders.  They  vowed  never  again  to  suffer 
sueh  losses  as  they  did  in  the  first  battle  on  the  Somme  in 
1916  when  more  than  57,000  British  soldiers  were  easual- 
ties  in  the  first  day  of  fighting  (nearly  20,000  were  killed).^ 
As  a  result,  the  British  sought  to  attaek  the  Axis  only  on  its 
most  exposed  and  diffieult-to-defend  perimeter  areas  (North 
Afriea,  Sieily,  and  Italy)  and  through  strategie  bombard¬ 
ment  and  naval  bloekade.  The  British  resisted  as  long  as 
they  eould  a  eross-ehannel  invasion  into  Franee  and  into  the 
teeth  of  German  resistanee.  Ameriean  military  leaders,  on 
the  other  hand,  eontinually  pressed  for  an  early  invasion  of 
Franee  beeause  they  sought  the  shortest  and  fastest  road  to 
Berlin  and  vietory. 

In  more  reeent  eombined  eampaigns  in  whieh  US  forees  and 
leadership  dominated  the  proeeedings,  orehestrating  the  eam- 
paign  in  the  faee  of  differing  national  objeetives  and  eultures  still 
proved  to  be  a  dtffieult  and  at  times  a  very  frustrating  task.  The 
NATO  eampaign  in  Kosovo  is  a  ease  in  point.  It  was  primarily  an 
aerial  bombing  eampaign.  The  air  forees  used  and  most  of  the 
senior  leaders  were  Ameriean.  However,  every  target  proposed  for 
bombing  had  to  be  approved  by  every  NATO  member — a  proeess 
that  was  often  lengthy  and  at  times  very  eontentious.  Further 
problems  arose  beeause  of  differing  levels  of  teehnologieal  so- 
phistieation  and  resulting  differenees  in  eapabHities  among  the 
allies.  In  the  Kosovo  ease,  this  was  partieularly  true  eoneerntng 
preeision  weapons  delivery  eapabHities.  Some  allies  fl5dng  with 
the  US  forees  laeked  eertain  equipment  required  for  preeision 
delivery  and  as  a  result  eould  only  bomb  those  targets  for  whieh 
a  high  level  of  preeision  was  not  a  eritieal  requirement. 

Apart  from  differenees  eaused  by  objeetives  and  eulture, 
military  professionals  from  allied  states  ean  differ  in  their 
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professional  judgment  on  appropriate  methods,  timing,  and 
enemy  vulnerabilities.  The  timing  of  the  eross-ehannel  invasion 
involved  not  only  eultural  heritage  (the  ghosts  of  the  Somme)  but 
also  professional  military  judgment.  Another  example  eenters  on 
the  eonduet  of  the  strategic  bombing  campaign  against  Germany. 
The  British  favored  night  area  bombing  while  the  Americans 
favored  day  precision  attacks.  At  the  Casablanca  Conference  in 
early  1943,  the  two  allies  agreed  to  capitalize  on  the  different 
approaches  and  bomb  around-the-clock.  Unfortunately,  the 
separate  campaigns  were  not  well  orchestrated.  Germany  was 
bombed  continuously  but  rarely  was  a  specific  target  given 
continuous  treatment,  much  to  the  disappointment  and  anger 
of  American  airmen.  The  bombing  raids  on  the  ball-bearing 
works  at  Schweinfurt  are  a  case  in  point.  American  aviators 
believed  that  destro34ng  German  ball-bearing  production  would 
be  a  key — perhaps  the  key — to  bringing  down  the  German  war 
machine.  However,  the  costly  American  daylight  attacks  on  the 
German  factories  were  not  followed  up  by  British  night  raids  on 
the  town  of  Schweinfurt  and  its  skilled  workforce.  The  Royal  Air 
Force  (RAF)  had  bigger  fish  to  fry.  Believing  that  attacks  on  the 
ball-bearing  industry  were  a  false  panacea  and  that  the  town  of 
Schweinfurt  was  insignificant  and  too  difficult  to  hit  at  night,  the 
RAF  concentrated  on  raids  on  major  German  cities. 

Joint  Campaigns 

For  modern  military  establishments,  warfare  in  the  twenty- 
first  century  has  become  four-dimensional.  Although  land,  sea, 
air,  and  space  forces  have  unique  characteristics  and  capabili¬ 
ties;  and  although  at  times  each  seems  to  be  independent  of 
the  others;  in  truth,  most  battles,  operations,  and  campaigns 
are  joint  in  nature.  Thus,  a  primary  job  of  operational  strategy 
is  to  capitalize  on  the  unique  capabilities  of  land,  sea,  air,  and 
space  forces.  More  importantly,  operational  strategy  should 
meld  together  ground,  sea,  air,  and  space  operations  into  a 
synergistic  whole. 

Orchestration  of  joint  campaigns  is  often  hindered  by  several 
factors  with  which  the  operational  strategist  must  cope.  The 
most  fundamental  factor  is  the  differing  worldviews  held  by 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen — a  subject  that  will  be  discussed 
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in  considerable  detail  in  ehapter  11.  Ground  forees  faee  imme¬ 
diate  physieal  obstaeles  and  thus  tend  to  eoneentrate  on  near- 
term  problems.  Henee,  the  immediate  land  battle  must  be  the 
first  priority  for  ground  forees  and  must  have  first  eall  on  all 
available  forees.  Naval  forees,  faeed  with  fewer  immediate  physi¬ 
eal  obstaeles,  tend  to  foeus  on  a  bigger  pieture.  Those  with  a 
traditional  naval  perspeetive  understand  the  importanee  of  the 
land  battle  but  maintain  that  eontrol  of  the  high  seas  and  nar¬ 
row  ehoke  points  ean  eontrol  events  on  shore.  They  believe  the 
battle  to  gain  sea  eontrol  must  have  the  first  priority.  Air  and 
spaee  forees  faee  no  real  physieal  barriers  exeept  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  atreraft  and  spaeeeraft.  Their  viewpoint  is  theater - 
wide  or  global  in  perspeetive.  To  airmen,  the  overwhelming  first 
priority  is  to  gain  eontrol  of  the  air  so  that  they  ean  effeetively 
attaek  the  sourees  of  the  enemy’s  power,  whieh  are  often  in  its 
industrial  base.  Spaee  operations  are,  of  eourse,  the  newest 
dimension  in  military  eapability,  but  a  widely  aeeepted  “spaee 
power”  perspeetive  on  war  fighting  has  yet  to  emerge. 

The  traditional  worldviews  of  air,  ground,  and  naval  power 
briefly  outlined  above  have  been  stated  as  rather  stark  abso¬ 
lutes.  In  truth,  few  hold  sueh  austere  views.  A  renewed  empha¬ 
sis  on  “jointness”  that  began  in  the  1980s  has  taken  the  edge 
off  traditional  views  and  led  to  mueh  higher  levels  of  interserviee 
eooperation.  However,  differing  priorities  ean  still  lead  to  major 
problems  in  a  joint  eampaign,  partieularly  stnee  resourees  are 
limited.  For  example,  while  ground  forees  may  be  in  desperate 
need  of  air  support,  airmen  may  be  in  the  midst  of  waging  their 
own  desperate  struggle  for  eontrol  of  the  air,  an  enterprise  that 
might  well  absorb  most  of  the  resourees  that  eould  otherwise  be 
used  to  support  ground  forees.  Naval  air  support  might  also  be 
needed  by  ground  forees,  but  it,  too,  eould  be  tied  down  defend¬ 
ing  the  fleet,  the  loss  of  whieh  would  mean  loss  of  sea  eontrol. 

Examples  of  such  problems  abound.  In  World  War  II,  Ameri- 
ean  airmen  attempted  to  eoneentrate  on  the  strategie  bombing 
eampaign  against  Germany,  believing  that  the  attaeks  would 
eventually  bring  the  Germans  to  their  knees.  However,  mueh  to 
the  frustration  of  the  airmen,  resourees  intended  for  the  bomb¬ 
ing  eampaign  were  often  diverted  to  other  theaters — for  example, 
to  the  eampaign  to  liberate  North  Afriea — or  to  other  kinds  of 
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targets  within  the  European  theater,  sueh  as  the  German  sub¬ 
marine  pens  on  the  eoast  of  oeeupied  Franee. 

Conflieting  priorities  exaeerbate  problems  of  eommand  and 
eontrol.  Ground,  naval,  and  air  forees  fear  eontrol  by  eom- 
manders  who  do  not  understand  and  appreeiate  their  priorities. 
There  is  great  reluetanee  to  give  total  eontrol  to  theater  eom- 
manders  from  other  serviees  who  might  squander  the  searee 
resourees  they  do  not  fully  understand. 

The  debates  over  eommand  and  eontrol  are  partieularly  im¬ 
portant  to  sailors  and  airmen.  Naval  assets  are  extremely  dif- 
fieult  to  replaee  beeause  of  their  eost  and  the  time  required  to 
eonstruet  a  modern  warship.  In  a  sense,  a  naval  war  eould  be 
lost  in  one  afternoon  if  the  fleet  were  destroyed.  To  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent,  the  same  problems  apply  to  aerial  forees.  Air  as¬ 
sets  are  not  easily  or  quiekly  replaeed  and  are  relatively  searee 
beeause  of  their  eost.  Figuratively  speaking,  an  air  war  eould 
also  be  lost  in  one  ealamitous  afternoon.  Sueh  high  stakes  eon- 
tribute  to  the  great  reluetanee  to  cede  command  and  control  of 
forces  to  those  who  may  not  be  well  versed  in  the  use  of  naval 
and  air  forces. 

The  same  attitudes  wiU,  no  doubt,  someday  affect  space  forces 
because  the  fundamental  problems  are  so  similar.  Many  of  the 
most  valuable  space  assets  are  literally  one-of-a-kind,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  are  incredibly  expensive  and  would  be  very  time-consuming  to 
reproduce.  To  “true  believers,”  space  is  the  place  where  future  wars 
will  be  won  or  lost.  The  nature  of  the  space  capabilities  that  should 
be  developed  is  a  matter  of  considerable  controversy.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  controversy,  the  advent  of  space-based  weaponry 
will  be  a  major  complication  for  operational  strategy. 

The  other  side  of  the  command  and  control  problem  is  the 
broader  issue  of  orchestrating  various  kinds  of  forces  into  s}m- 
ergistic,  four -dimensional  campaigns.  Without  a  firm  command 
and  control  arrangement,  s}mergies  may  not  be  possible.  The 
operational  level  of  war  and  operational  strategy  require  difficult 
decisions  that  leave  many  less  than  satisfied,  depending  on  their 
worldview  and  priorities.  But  the  fact  remains  that  someone 
must  be  in  firm  command  and  complete  control.  The  American 
approach  to  this  problem — in  addition  to  appropriately  balanced 
joint  staffs  for  combatant  commanders — has  been  to  increase 
the  jointness  of  individual  military  leaders  through  education. 
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exchange  duties,  and  joint  assignments,  much  of  this  mandated 
by  the  Congress  in  the  mid-1980s  through  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act.  The  objective  of  these  efforts  has  been  and  remains 
to  broaden  the  perspectives  and  knowledge  of  the  officer  corps 
beyond  parochial  service-based  interests. 

Component  Campaigns 

In  the  previous  section,  the  discussion  centered  on  orches¬ 
trating  the  efforts  of  ground,  naval,  and  air  components  so  that 
they  work  well  together  in  joint  campaigns.  The  discussion  now 
turns  to  the  inner  workings  of  the  components  and  the  orches¬ 
tration  of  campaigns  within  components. 

Ground  forces  have  long  recognized  the  synergy  that  can  be 
achieved  by  careful  orchestration  of  various  efforts  in  ground 
campaigns.  Infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  other  ground  com¬ 
ponents  have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  the  whole  of 
their  orchestrated  efforts  is  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  their 
individual  efforts.  Achieving  such  S5mergistic  effects  often  has 
not  been  easy.  Technology  often  changes  the  optimum  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  various  component  elements.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  relationship  between  infantry  and  armor  in  ground 
warfare.  In  World  War  I  primitive  tanks  were  used  as  infantry 
support  weapons.  By  World  War  II  armor  had  developed  to  the 
point  that  the  relationship  reversed  itself,  at  least  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  army — much  to  the  chagrin  of  those  in  other  armies  who 
had  not  realized  that  technological  development  permitted  and 
encouraged  a  different  and  more  highly  mobile  role  for  armor. 

Naval  forces  have  also  recognized  that  synergies  can  be 
achieved  by  careful  orchestration.  The  use  of  marines  to  seize 
and  hold  forward  naval  bases  has  long  been  recognized  as  im¬ 
portant  to  fleet  operations.  The  advent  of  subsurface  forces  and 
their  operations  in  concert  with  surface  fleets  changed  the  na¬ 
ture  of  naval  warfare  even  before  World  War  II.  During  World  War 
II,  of  course,  naval  aviation  again  changed  the  nature  of  war  at 
sea,  working  hand  in  hand  with  surface  and  subsurface  forces. 

Although  ground  and  naval  operations  have  extensive  his¬ 
tories,  aerial  operations  are,  relative  to  their  surface  cousins, 
newcomers  to  warfare.  As  a  result,  synergies  within  air  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  as  well  recognized.  But  they  do  exist  and  have 
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been  well  exploited.  One  of  the  most  signifieant  synergies  is 
between  fighter  and  bomber  aireraft.  In  World  War  II,  Ameriean 
bombers  aeted  as  bait  when  they  attaeked  German  aireraft- 
produetion  faeilities  in  1944  as  part  of  the  eampaign  to  aehieve 
eontrol  of  the  air.  The  presenee  of  the  bombers  and  the  impor- 
tanee  of  their  targets  drew  the  enemy  fighters  into  the  air  where 
the  US  fighters  eseorting  the  bombers  eould  engage  them.  The 
effeets  of  the  eombined  fighter -bomber  partnership  were  mueh 
greater  than  using  either  foree  separately. 

Orehestrating  component  campaigns  is  not  a  simple  task,  nor  do 
definitive  guidelines  exist.  Much  depends  on  technological  develop¬ 
ments  and  strategists’  insights  in  seeing  how  such  developments 
can  affect  the  optimal  relationships  between  operating  elements. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  its  strengths, 
weaknesses,  and  vulnerabilities.  Orchestration  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  requirements  of  joint  campaigns  (e.g.,  it  is  difficult  for 
bombers  to  attack  aircraft  plants  in  a  campaign  for  control  of  the 
air  if  they  are  required  to  attack  submarine  pens  as  part  of  a  joint 
campaign  for  control  of  the  sea). 

Operational  Strategy:  Design  Choices 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  important  for  strategists  to  understand 
when  designing  and  implementing  an  operational  strategy.  But 
what  strategy?  What  are  the  fundamental  approaches  for  de¬ 
signing  an  operational  strategy?  What  follows  is  a  discussion 
illustrating  some  of  the  most  basic  approaches  to  operational- 
level  strategy.  Admittedly,  the  list  of  approaches  is  not  exhaus¬ 
tive  nor  are  the  approaches  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  the  approaches  are  discussed  in  pairs  of  what 
appear  to  be  extreme  opposites,  in  some  cases  these  seemingly 
opposite  approaches  have  been  used  simultaneously  in  the 
same  theater  of  operations. 

Sequential  and  Cumulative  Strategies 

First  proposed  by  RADM  J.  C.  Wylie  in  his  marvelous  little 
book.  Military  Strategy,  sequential  and  cumulative  may  be  the 
most  elemental  of  all  strategy  distinctions. ^  A  sequential  strategy 
is  a  series  of  actions,  each  one  dependent  on  the  action  that  pre- 
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ceded  it,  and  generally  dependent  on  the  sueeess  of  that  previous 
aetion.  Examples  are  most  obvious  in  the  World  War  II  island¬ 
hopping  eampaign  in  the  Paetfic.  Eaeh  island  eaptured  became  a 
naval,  air,  and  logisties  base  to  eapture  the  next  island  as  Ameri- 
ean  forees  “leapfrogged”  aeross  the  Paeific  toward  Japan. 

Conversely,  a  eumulative  approach  is  one  in  whieh  no  aetion  is 
dependent  on  the  aetion  that  preeeded  it.  What  eounts  is  the  overall 
eumulative  effeet  of  aU  aetions.  We  ean  again  find  examples  in  the 
Paetfie  during  World  War  II.  The  Ameriean  submarine  eampaign 
against  the  Japanese  merehant  marine  eonsisted  of  independent 
aetions  sinking  Japanese  shipping — no  individual  attack  depended 
on  the  attaeks  that  preeeded  it.  However,  the  aeeumulated  tonnage 
of  Japanese  ships  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Paetfic  could  not  be 
replaeed,  and  Japanese  war  industries  began  to  starve  for  want  of 
raw  materials,  partieularly  materials  from  Southeast  Asia. 

The  air  eampaign  against  Japan  was  also  eumulative.  B-29 
fire-bombing  raids  were  methodieally  planned  to  burn  down 
Japanese  industrial  eities  and  thus  destroy  their  industrial  ea- 
paeity.  No  raid  depended  on  any  previous  raid.  Ultimately  what 
mattered  was  the  aeeumulated  damage,  death,  destruetion, 
and  misery. 

Graduated  and  Parallel  Strategies 

Graduated  and  parallel  strategies  are  subsets  of  sequential 
and  eumulative  strategies.  In  sequential  strategies,  eaeh  ae¬ 
tion  generally  depends  on  the  sueeess  of  the  previous  aetion. 
In  a  graduated  strategy,  eaeh  action  is  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  previous  aetion.  The  bombing  eampaign  in  Kosovo  pro¬ 
vides  a  elear  ease  in  point  of  a  graduated  strategy.  The  bombing 
started  with  very  few  sorties  per  day  in  the  hope  that  the  Serbian 
leadership  would  eall  a  halt  to  the  ethnic  cleansing  taking  plaee 
in  Kosovo.  The  failure  of  the  early  raids  to  foree  eapitulation 
resulted  in  steadily  inereasing  numbers  of  daily  sorties,  bombs 
dropped,  and  targets  destroyed  as  the  Serbian  leadership  eon- 
tinued  to  resist.  The  same  sort  of  approaeh  was  used  during 
the  Rolling  Thunder  bombing  eampaign  in  Vietnam. 

Parallel  strategies  are  elosely  related  to  eumulative  approaehes 
but  are  really  the  product  of  advancing  technology.  First  seen  in 
the  1991  war  with  Iraq,  rather  than  bombing  raids  against  a 
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particular  target  set  one  night  and  another  target  set  on  another 
night,  parallel  approaehes  use  advaneed  teehnology  (partieularly 
stealth  and  preeision  munitions)  to  destroy  several  target  sets  at 
onee — in  parallel.  But,  as  with  the  eumulative  approaeh,  it  is  the 
eumulative  effeet  on  the  adversary  that  is  important. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Strategies 

Direct  approaches  to  strategy  tend  to  mateh  strength  against 
strength.  This  was  a  eommon  strategy  in  the  aneient  world  and 
down  through  the  nineteenth  eentury.  Mueh  of  it  also  appeared 
during  the  treneh  warfare  on  the  Western  Front  in  World  War  I. 
While  sueh  direet  strategies  have  had  both  sueeess  and  failure, 
they  have  nearly  always  been  terribly  bloody  and  eostly  affairs 
for  vietor  and  vanquished  alike.  Indirect  approaches,  a  term 
popularized  by  Sir  Basil  Liddell  Hart,  seek  to  pit  one’s  strength 
against  an  enemy’s  weakness  and  thus  put  the  adversary  in  an 
untenable  situation,  foreing  either  eapitulation  or  retreat.  This 
eoneept  is  at  the  heart  of  maneuver  warfare.  A  near-elassic  but 
reeent  example  of  the  indireet  approaeh  was  the  “Great  Left 
Hook”  by  eoalition  forees  against  Iraqi  forees  in  the  Gulf  War. 
While  Iraqi  troops  dug  in  behind  formidable  defenses  on  the 
Kuwaiti-Saudi  Arabian  border,  the  main  eoalition  blow  fell  far 
to  the  west  with  an  armored  thrust  around  the  Iraqi  right  flank 
that  quiekly  threatened  to  either  trap  or  destroy  the  entire  Iraqi 
army.  In  100  hours,  the  Iraqis  had  signed  a  humiliating  eease- 
flre  agreement. 

Outside-In  and  Inside-Out  Approaches 

Outside-in  approaehes  to  strategy  are  very  traditional  ways  of 
waging  state-versus-state  warfare.  Outside-in  postulates  sub¬ 
duing  a  hostile  state  by  invading  aeross  its  border,  defeating 
the  hostile  army,  marehing  on  the  hostile  eapital,  and  eaptur- 
ing  the  seat  of  government  ineluding,  perhaps,  the  government 
itself  if  it  has  not  already  sued  for  peace.  This  is  a  elose  relative 
of  the  direet  approaeh. 

Its  opposite  number,  the  inside-out  approaeh,  is  a  close  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  indirect  approach.  It  has  roots  in  naval  blockades 
but  is  really  the  ehild  of  the  airpower  age.  The  idea  is  to  destroy 
the  adversary’s  eeonomy  and  military  infrastrueture  through 
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strategic  bombing,  naval  blockade,  and  so  forth;  turning  his 
fielded  forces  defending  the  country  into  a  fragile  shell  that  will 
crumble  at  the  first  sign  of  an  invading  force. 

There  are  many  other  approaches  to  strategy,  but  most  are 
subsets  of  those  discussed  above.  For  example,  in  the  wake  of 
the  terror  attacks  on  New  York  City  and  Washington,  DC,  in 
2001,  there  was  considerable  discussion  concerning  s}mimet- 
ric  and  asymmetric  strategies.  Unfortunately,  these  remain  ill 
defined.  The  most  common  definition  refers  to  one  side  fighting 
in  an  entirely  different  manner  than  the  other  in  the  sense  of 
guerrilla  or  terror  tactics  opposed  by  modern  high-tech,  high- 
intensity,  mechanized  operations.  While  the  terms  wait  for 
agreed-upon  meanings  and  nuances,  it  would  appear  the  con¬ 
cepts  are  subsets  of  the  direct  and  indirect  approaches.  These 
distinctions  are  discussed  more  fully  in  chapter  8. 

The  Essence  of  Operational  Strategy: 
Orchestrating  Theater  Campaigns 

To  this  point,  the  discussion  concerning  the  orchestration  of 
campaigns  has  moved  from  the  macrolevel  (combined  campaigns) 
to  the  microlevel  (component  campaigns)  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  functions  of  operational  strategy,  considerations  for  strategists, 
and  major  problem  areas.  All  of  this  has  been  only  a  preliminary  to 
the  main  event.  It  is  now  time  to  discuss  putting  all  of  these  things 
together  in  theaterwide,  mutually  supporting,  and  s}mergistic  cam¬ 
paigns.  This  is  the  essence  of  operational  strategy. 

The  goal  of  operational  strategy  is  to  win  the  theater  war; 
that  is,  achieve  the  military  objective  and  ensure  that  achiev¬ 
ing  the  military  objective  contributes  in  a  positive  sense  to  the 
achievement  of  the  political  (national)  objective.  The  task  of 
operational  strategists  is  to  orchestrate  military  campaigns  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  strengths  of  friendly  forces 
and  to  attack  crucial  enemy  targets.  At  the  same  time,  opera¬ 
tional  strategists  must  protect  crucial  friendly  targets  and  offset 
enemy  strengths.  Strategists  must  remember  that  the  enemy 
strategists  are  attempting  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  The 
winner  in  this  battle  of  wits  is  determined,  to  a  large  extent. 
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by  who  best  uses  strengths  (orehestrates  eampaigns)  and  who 
most  aeeurately  identifies  erueial  enemy  targets. 

Orehestrating  eampaigns  has  already  been  addressed  in  some 
detail.  But  what  are  “erueial  targets”?  They  are  best  deseribed 
by  the  Clausewitzian  term  center  of  gravity  (COG),  the  hub  of 
the  enemy’s  power.  The  eenter  of  gravity  is  that  on  whieh  every¬ 
thing  else  depends  and  thus  is  a  vulnerability  against  whieh  all 
efforts  and  energies  should  be  direeted.  Although  this  eoneept 
is  simple  enough  in  theory,  identifying  the  enemy’s  COG  ean  be 
very  diffieult  in  praetiee. 

Worldviews  and  their  resultant  priorities,  as  diseussed  earlier 
in  this  ehapter,  infiuenee  strategists’  opinions  of  the  enemy’s 
eenter  of  gravity.  Ground  foree  strategists  are  likely  to  believe 
that  the  COG  is  within  the  enemy’s  deployed  forees  or  is  some 
partieularly  important  geographie  loeation.  Airmen  tend  to  look 
deeper  to  the  industrial  base  and  to  eertain  targets  within  that 
base  that  seem  partieularly  erueial.  Naval  personnel  lean  to¬ 
ward  raw  material  supply  lines.  Indeed,  there  may  be  more 
than  one  COG.  Ideas  about  the  COG  abound — aeeurate  per- 
eeptions,  in  praetiee,  ean  be  more  diffieult  to  find. 

Clearly,  mueh  depends  on  who  the  enemy  is.  The  nature  of 
the  war  and  the  objeetives  of  both  antagonists  may  also  play 
roles.  Several  examples  may  help  elarify  the  issue.  In  World  War 
II,  the  Japanese  COGs  were  relatively  elear.  Japan  was  waging 
a  modern  meehanized  war.  Industrial  produetion  was  erueial  to 
its  sueeess.  Further,  being  a  resouree-poor  eountiy,  its  ability 
to  import  raw  materials  was  also  erueially  important.  Thus,  two 
COGs  beeame  quiekly  evident — raw  materials  and  the  indus¬ 
try  they  fed.  If  raw  materials  were  eut  off,  war  industries  would 
be  useless.  If  the  industries  were  destroyed,  the  raw  materials 
would  be  useless.  If  either  or  both  were  destroyed  or  redueed, 
deployed  forees  eould  no  longer  be  sustained,  replaeed,  or  rein- 
foreed;  and  the  Japanese  war  effort  would  eollapse. 

By  way  of  eontrast,  in  the  Ameriean  Civil  War,  the  Confederaey 
was  not  fighting  a  high-teeh,  meehanized  war.  Its  laek  of  industry 
was,  in  faet,  a  major  shorteoming.  The  Confederate  COG  elearly 
resided  in  the  Confederate  army  itself.  The  army  eould  not  be 
replaeed  or  adequately  retnforeed  beeause  of  severely  limited 
manpower;  and  without  the  army,  the  Confederaey  eould  not 
eontinue  to  resist.  This  was  not  immediately  obvious  to  many 
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Union  generals  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  were  more  en¬ 
amored  with  the  eapture  of  Riehmond,  the  Confederate  eapital. 
They  assumed  the  Confederaey  would  eollapse  in  poUtieal  disar¬ 
ray  if  the  eapital  eity  were  eliminated. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  example  eomes  from  the  Ameriean  ex- 
perienee  in  Vietnam.  In  that  war  the  United  States  had  over¬ 
whelming  resourees  of  troops,  materiel,  firepower,  and  teehnology. 
Still,  in  the  end,  the  United  States  withdrew  in  disarray  in  1973 
and  refused  to  beeome  involved  again  when  the  final  erisis  ap- 
proaehed  in  1975.  The  Ameriean  COG  in  that  war  was  the  will 
of  the  Ameriean  people  to  eontinue  the  struggle.  Although  the 
war  effort  had  eonsiderable  support  when  large-seale  Ameri¬ 
ean  eombat  involvement  began  in  1965,  that  support  gradually 
deelined.  On  the  battlefield,  Ameriean  vietories  mounted,  but 
progress  in  aetually  winning  the  war  was  diffieult  to  judge.  The 
turning  point  for  Ameriean  morale,  partieularly  on  the  home 
front,  eame  in  early  1968  when,  in  spite  of  three  years  of  eon- 
tinuous  Ameriean  vietories,  the  enemy  mounted  a  major  of¬ 
fensive  aeross  South  Vietnam.  The  offensive  was  a  failure  and, 
in  faet,  ended  in  erushing  military  defeat  for  the  enemy,  but 
the  point  was  that  the  enemy  was  still  able  to  mount  sueh  an 
offensive  in  spite  of  Ameriean  efforts.  Ameriean  willingness  to 
eontinue,  our  COG,  was  overeome. 

These  three  examples  are  relatively  elear-eut  and  illustrate 
the  variety  of  eenters  of  gravity.  Correetly  identifying  the  ene¬ 
my’s  COG  is  often  not  an  easy  task  and  generally  requires  great 
insight  and  eonsiderable  analysis.  There  are  many  less  elear- 
eut  examples  throughout  history. 

The  reason  the  authors  foeus  on  this  notion  is  that  attaeks 
against  the  enemy’s  COG  are  generally  the  most  effeetive,  ef- 
fieient,  fastest,  and  least  expensive  (in  terms  of  both  blood  and 
money)  method  of  aehieving  vietory,  but  wars  ean  be  sueeess- 
fully  proseeuted  without  its  identifieation  or  without  effeetive 
attaeks  direetfy  against  it.  An  analogy  illustrates  this  notion.  In 
Ameriean  football,  a  team  ean  seore  by  long,  tedious,  offensive 
drives  (eampaigns) — “three  yards  and  a  eloud  of  dust”  football. 
This  sort  of  eampaign  may  be  the  only  ehoiee  if  one  eannot 
deteet  a  signtfieant  vulnerability  in  the  opponent’s  defense.  If  a 
eritieal  vulnerability  (COG)  in  the  opponent’s  defense  is  spotted, 
the  offense  ean  take  advantage  of  that  weakness  and  perhaps 
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score  in  a  short  campaign  consisting  of  only  one  play  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  length  of  the  field.  Both  kinds  of  campaigns  can  have 
the  same  result — points  on  the  scoreboard.  The  longer  cam¬ 
paign  consumes  much  time  and  resources,  while  presenting 
numerous  opportunities  for  mistakes.  The  shorter  campaign 
is  clearly  more  efficient.  However,  one  must  have  the  ability  to 
attack  the  enemy’s  COG,  which  raises  the  subject  of  how  such 
attacks  can  be  undertaken;  that  is,  how  theater  campaigns  can 
be  orchestrated. 

To  illustrate  the  variefy  of  operational  strategies  and  the  kinds 
of  campaigns  used  to  attack  an  enemy’s  COG,  consider  the  three 
examples  discussed  earlier  to  see  how  the  identified  COGs  were 
attacked  in  each  instance.  In  the  Japanese  example,  the  United 
States  took  a  two-sided  approach.  To  attack  the  Japanese  natu¬ 
ral  resource  vulnerability,  the  US  Navy  expended  great  efforts 
to  destroy  the  Japanese  merchant  marine,  particularly  through 
submarine  warfare.  In  addition,  the  drive  across  the  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  was  aimed  at  cutting  off  merchant  marine  traffic  from  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific,  areas  that  contained  a  wealth  of 
vital  natural  resources.  In  the  second  stage,  when  island  bases 
had  finally  been  seized  within  range.  Army  Air  Forces  B-29s 
bombed  Japanese  industrial  cities,  eventually  gutting  many  in 
fierce  firebombing  raids.  Although  this  all  sounds  very  straight¬ 
forward,  it  was  no  easy  task.  It  required  much  hard  fighting, 
major  fleet  actions,  and  large-scale  ground  fighting  before  the 
Japanese  COGs  could  be  attacked  directly. 

In  the  American  Civil  War,  Union  forces  did  not  get  into  high 
gear  until  General  Grant  took  command.  Grant  understood 
that  the  Confederate  army  itself  was  the  enemy’s  COG.  In  1864 
he  also  undertook  a  two-phased  plan.  The  first  phase  was  to 
send  General  Sherman  south  from  Chattanooga  to  capture  At¬ 
lanta  and  then  on  through  the  heart  of  the  South  (across  Geor¬ 
gia  and  then  north  into  the  Carolinas)  on  a  rampage  of  pillage 
and  destruction.  In  addition  to  the  direct  damage  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  heartland,  there  was  the  panic  among  the  population 
of  the  affected  areas.  The  impact  on  the  front  lines  in  Virginia 
was  a  serious  morale  problem  resulting  in  a  rapid  increase  in 
desertions  from  those  units  that  came  from  the  areas  ravaged 
by  Sherman.  In  short,  many  of  the  troops  simply  quit  and  went 
home.  In  conjunction  with  Sherman’s  march.  Grant  began 
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a  grinding  campaign  in  northern  Virginia  (phase  two)  aimed 
at  the  direet  destruetion  of  General  Lee’s  Confederate  army. 
Rather  than  taking  time  to  reeuperate  after  eaeh  battle  or  to 
withdraw  and  refit  after  a  setbaek,  Grant  plunged  after  Lee 
without  letup,  hurling  superior  Union  manpower  against  the 
outnumbered  Confederates.  Grant  often  suffered  the  greater 
easualties,  but  he  eould  replaee  his  losses;  Lee  eould  not.  The 
struggle  was  not  marked  by  great  finesse,  but  eventually  Lee 
was  foreed  to  surrender. 

In  our  third  example,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vieteong  waged 
a  war  ealeulated  only  to  Imstrate  the  United  States.  During  the 
critieal  period  from  1965  to  1968,  their  taeties  were  designed  to 
prolong  the  war,  to  avoid  deeisive  defeat,  to  hit  and  run,  to  infiiet 
easualties,  and  thus  to  send  body  bags  home  to  an  inereasingly  im¬ 
patient  and  skeptieal  Ameriean  population.  They  also  made  elever 
use  of  propaganda,  manipulating  journalists  from  the  West  and 
those  who  S5mipathized  with  their  eause.  The  South  Vietnamese 
aided  them  in  no  small  measure.  The  South  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment  was  admittedly  and  obviously  eorrupt,  largely  ineompetent, 
and  led  by  men  who  were  less-than-s}mipathetie  eharaeters  in  the 
eyes  of  many  Amerieans. 

All  of  the  foregoing  illustrates  that  there  are  no  standard  ways 
of  attaeking  the  enemy’s  COG.  It  also  illustrates  that  finding  the 
COG  is  not  a  magie  solution  to  end  a  war  quiekly.  Mueh  hard 
eampaigning  may  be  required  even  to  get  into  a  position  to  attaek 
the  COG  (e.g.,  the  Japanese  ease).  Onee  in  position,  eonsiderable 
bloody  fighting  may  stiU  be  required  (e.g.,  the  Civil  War  ease). 

But  eonsider  the  alternatives.  Had  the  Amerieans  not  gone 
for  the  Japanese  jugular,  they  would  have  faeed  an  even  longer, 
slower,  and  bloodier  road  to  Tokyo,  a  diseouraging  prospeet 
and  one  in  whieh  the  Ameriean  people  might  have  grown  weary. 
If  Grant  and  Sherman  had  not  aehieved  obviously  signifieant 
results  in  1864,  Lineoln  might  not  have  been  reeleeted.  Signifi¬ 
eant  peaee  eandidates  opposed  his  reeleetion,  and  there  was 
widespread  war  weariness  and  dissatisfaetion  in  the  North.  As 
to  Vietnam,  the  enemy  had  little  ehoiee.  There  was  never  mueh 
of  a  possibility  that  the  Vieteong  or  North  Vietnamese  eould 
defeat  the  Amerieans  on  the  battlefield. 

It  is  also  signifieant  in  these  examples  that  where  Amerieans 
met  with  sueeess,  it  eame  not  with  one  sweeping  eampaign  or 
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battle  but  through  well-coordinated  and  mutually  supporting 
campaigns.  Few  modern  wars  have  been  quickly  settled  by  a 
decisive  battle  or  even  one  decisive  campaign,  the  two  cam¬ 
paigns  against  Iraq  being  notable  exceptions  if  one  considers 
them  to  be  “wars.”  Most  often,  campaigns  must  be  orchestrated 
to  achieve  the  required  results,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  op¬ 
erational  strategy. 


Conclusions 

All  of  the  foregoing  discussion  applies  to  “conventional”  war¬ 
fare;  that  is,  warfare  fought  without  nuclear  weapons  and  fought 
on  what  can  be  called  the  “European”  or  s}mimetrical  warfare 
model.  Much  of  the  discussion  may  apply  across  the  entire  spec¬ 
trum  of  conflict;  however,  there  are  two  special  cases,  two  kinds 
of  warfare,  in  which  some  of  the  conventional  rules  and  wisdom 
do  not  apply.  Both  asymmetrical  warfare  and  nuclear  warfare 
fundamentally  differ  from  conventional  war  on  the  European 
model.  How,  for  instance,  do  you  develop  operational  strategies 
for  the  four  media  of  modern  warfare  against  an  opponent  that 
only  uses  one  of  those  media  (land),  and  then  does  so  in  ways 
that  negate  the  lessons  of  campaigning  and  the  like  that  form  the 
basis  for  conventional,  symmetrical  planning?  Conversely,  how 
do  you  plan  for  operations  where  the  use  of  the  weapons  around 
which  the  combat  would  center  (nuclear  weapons)  would  likely 
overwhelm  any  purposes  for  which  they  might  be  employed  and 
make  a  mockery  of  any  reasonable  notion  of  success? 


Notes 

1.  Data  found  at  http://www.firstworldwar.com/battles/somme.htm. 

2.  See  J.  C.  Wylie,  Military  Strategy:  A  General  Theory  of  Power  Control 
(Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1989). 
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Asymmetrical  Warfare  Strategies 


As  noted  in  the  introduetion,  warfare  using  uneonventional 
means  or  ends  (or  both)  has  had  many  names.  The  eurrently 
vogue  term  is  asymmetrical  warfare,  whieh  has  been  adapted 
as  the  title  for  a  ehapter  dealing  primarily  with  these  kinds 
of  wars,  whieh  are  often  internal  in  nature.  The  term  asym¬ 
metrical  warfare,  however,  refers  more  to  an  approaeh  to  fight¬ 
ing  when  one  is  at  a  disadvantage  than  to  a  strategy  as  sueh. 
Asymmetrieal  warriors  have  determined  that  they  eannot  sue- 
eeed  by  fighting  in  the  aeeepted  way  of  waging  war  and  must 
ehange  the  rules  to  give  themselves  a  ehanee.  Onee  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  break  the  rules  and  fight  another  way  has  been 
reaehed,  then  it  is  the  role  of  strategists  to  adopt  the  proper 
means  to  the  end. 

As  also  noted  in  the  introduetion,  insurgent  warfare  strategy 
was  a  problem  for  the  United  States  during  the  Cold  War,  nor¬ 
mally  in  the  form  of  revolutionary  insurgent  warfare  by  groups 
opposing  US-baeked  Third  World  governments.  The  prime  ex¬ 
ample  was  Vietnam,  and  although  the  United  States  has  not 
direetly  eonfronted  sueh  a  foe  sinee,  variations  of  insurgent 
warfare  are  still  being  eondueted  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Afriea, 
making  an  understanding  of  that  strategy  and  how  to  eounter 
it  of  eontinuing  relevanee. 

Today  there  is  a  new  set  of  strategies  for  eondueting  asym¬ 
metrieal  warfare.  These  new  variations  differ  from  “traditional” 
insurgent  warfare  ehiefly  in  that  they  are  not  always  fought  by 
an  insurgent  group  against  a  government  and  by  the  use  of  even 
less-eonventional  forms  of  warfare — ineluding  terrorism.  One 
way  to  deseribe  these  variations  is  fourth  generation  warfare', 
another  is  new  internal  war.  In  a  world  where  Ameriean  military 
superiority  is  as  great  as  it  is,  some  variation  of  asymmetrieal 
warfare  may  be  the  prime — and  possibly  sole — form  of  opposi¬ 
tion  the  United  States  faees,  making  a  knowledge  of  its  vari¬ 
ants  a  neeessaiy  prerequisite  to  eountering  them.  This  proeess. 
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in  turn,  touches  on  the  subjeet  of  homeland  seeurity  and  thus 
less-than-totally  military  responses  to  these  problems. 

This  ehapter  attempts  to  survey  the  strategic  problems  as- 
soeiated  with  the  eurrent  variations  of  asymmetrieal  warfare. 
It  begins  with  the  most  prevalent  form  of  sueh  warfare  in  the 
twentieth  eentury — insurgent  warfare — beeause  of  its  historie 
signifleanee,  the  number  of  underlying  prineiples  it  raises  that 
affeet  other  forms  of  as3mimetrieal  warfare,  and  its  eurrent  rele- 
vanee  in  plaees  like  Iraq.  It  then  moves  to  more  eontemporary 
variants  already  suggested — new  internal  warfare,  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  warfare,  and  terrorism — and  eoneludes  with  some  eom- 
monalities  among  the  examples. 

Insurgent  Warfare 

Insurgents  wage  revolutionary  warfare  and,  for  the  most  part, 
insurgeneies  have  been  revolutions — attempts  to  overthrow 
and  replaee  governments.  Revolutionary  insurgent  warfare  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  military  history  of  the  twentieth 
eentury,  partieularly  in  the  so-ealled  Third  World,  and  it  eon- 
tinues  to  be  important  in  this  eentury.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  twentieth  eentury,  insurgeneies  often  resulted  from  emerg¬ 
ing  nationalism  and  antieolonialism  within  the  empires  of  the 
European  powers.  Politieal  and  eeonomie  inequities  played  a 
major  role  in  motivating  these  antieolonial  movements,  and 
the  spark  for  revolution  was  often  provided  by  pereeptions  of 
minimal  ehanees  for  politieal  and  eeonomie  betterment.  The 
posteolonial  era  did  not  produee  mueh  improvement  to  the 
situation.  Many  eolonial  administrations  in  the  Third  World 
were  replaeed  by  indigenous  regimes  that  were  more  repres¬ 
sive,  eorrupt,  and  inept  than  their  eolonial  predeeessors.  Thus, 
the  stage  was  set  for  further  revolutionary  wars. 

Although  there  are  many  examples  of  both  eolonial  and  post¬ 
eolonial  insurgeneies,  the  protraeted  eonfliet  in  Vietnam  ex¬ 
emplifies  both  t}q)es  of  struggles.  While  some  tend  to  think  of 
Vietnam  as  a  single  eonfliet,  it  had  four  phases  that  are  distine- 
tive  enough  to  be  thought  of  as  separate  wars.  In  what  ean  be 
ealled  the  First  Vietnam  War  (1946-54),  Vietnamese  insurgents 
(the  Vietminh)  defeated  their  Freneh  eolonial  masters  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  antieolonialist  struggle  but  were  foreed  (some  would  say 
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tricked)  to  settle  for  a  partial  vietory.  After  the  Freneh  defeat 
in  1954,  the  Geneva  Aeeords  divided  Vietnam  at  the  seventeenth 
parallel  between  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  vietorious  Vietmtnh  in  the  North 
and  a  non-Communist  regime  supported  by  the  United  States 
in  the  South.  In  1956  or  1957  (opinions  differ  on  when  it  aetu- 
ally  began),  fighting  broke  out  between  the  Republie  of  Vietnam 
(South  Vietnam)  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  (more  eom- 
monly  known  as  the  Vieteong),  aided  by  North  Vietnam.  This 
seeond  Vietnam  war — internal  to  Vietnam,  but  an  international 
war  if  the  divided  Vietnam  is  eonsidered  two  eountries — ended 
in  1965  when  the  United  States  intervened  to  stop  the  eollapse 
of  the  South.  In  the  third  Vietnam  war  (known  to  most  Ameri- 
eans  as  the  Vietnam  War),  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
opposed  the  Vieteong  and  North  Vietnam.  This  phase  lasted 
from  1965  (when  the  first  Ameriean  eombat  forees  arrived)  un¬ 
til  1973  (when  the  last  US  eombat  troops  were  withdrawn).  In 
the  fourth  war  (1973-75),  North  and  South  Vietnam  fought  for 
eontrol  of  the  eountiy. 

The  purpose  of  this  eonvoluted  ehronology  is  to  introduee  the 
eomplexity  of  this  kind  of  warfare  and  how  different  styles  and 
strategies  eoexist  in  what  appears  to  be  a  single  war.  In  Viet¬ 
nam,  not  only  did  dominant  parties  ehange  (the  Freneh  in  the 
first  war,  the  Amerieans  in  the  third),  but  so  did  the  style.  The 
Communists,  for  instanee,  fought  guerrilla  style  (as)mimetri- 
eally)  against  the  firepower -superior  Freneh  and  Amerieans, 
while  the  North  Vietnamese  fought  eonventionally  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  but  mostly  uneonventionally  against  the 
Amerieans.  Sueh  variation  in  strategies  is  not  uneommon  in 
insurgent  warfare. 

In  the  Cold  War,  many  insurgeneies  involved  the  superpowers  to 
one  degree  or  another.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviets,  time 
after  time,  baeked  opposing  sides  in  attempts  to  gain  infiuenee 
in  the  Third  World  and  wrest  advantage  in  international  power 
polities.  As  a  result  it  was  all  too  easy  to  forget  that  insur¬ 
geneies  are,  first  and  foremost,  internal  struggles  for  politieal 
power  and  only  seeondarily  East  versus  West  eonfrontations,  as 
they  were  during  the  Cold  War.  They  are,  after  all,  eivil  wars  de 
faeto  if  not  de  jure.  For  example,  beeause  of  the  eireumstanees 
and  polities  of  the  struggle,  Amerieans  often  forget  that  even 
the  third  Vietnam  war  eould  be  seen  as  a  eivil  war.  From  the 
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viewpoint  of  the  United  States,  North  Vietnam  was  eommitting 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam,  a  viewpoint  that  provided 
justifleation  for  Ameriean  intervention.  However,  from  the  per- 
speetive  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  southern  insurgents 
they  supported,  the  struggle  was  a  eivil  war  for  politieal  eontrol 
of  greater  Vietnam.  Partieularly  when  eontemplating  involve¬ 
ment  in  one  of  these  kinds  of  affairs,  it  is  useful  to  realize  that 
the  internal  issues  are  most  important  to  the  loeal  population 
and  that  outside  involvement  will  be  judged  by  its  effeets  on 
that  population,  a  d)mamie  the  United  States  is  learning  pain¬ 
fully  in  postwar  Iraq. 

Nature  of  Insurgent  Warfare 

Revolutionary  insurgent  warfare  has  had  many  theorists. 
They  differ  from  one  another  in  some  respeets,  but  they  agree 
far  more  than  they  disagree.  The  fountainhead  for  most  Third 
World  revolutionaries  in  the  twentieth  eentury  was  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  who  put  his  ideas  to  the  test  in  the  long  eivil  war  in  China 
as  he  overthrew  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  faet 
that  he  was  ultimately  sueeessful  has  given  Mao’s  theories  great 
eredibility  as  a  model  for  others  seeking  to  overthrow  what  they 
view  as  tyrannieal  governments. 

Mao  visualized  peasant-based  “peoples’  revolutionary  wars” 
that  were  protraeted  struggles  waged  to  wear  down  and  dis- 
eredit  the  government  while  at  the  same  time  gaining  support 
from  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  peasantry.  By  basing 
the  insurgeney  in  the  eountiyside  (where  it  was  beyond  the 
physieal  reaeh  of  the  government)  and  by  expanding  its  sup¬ 
port,  Mao  ensured  that  the  government  would  beeome  evermore 
isolated,  impotent,  and  surrounded  in  the  eities.  Mao  viewed 
the  struggle  as  a  flexible,  three-phased  eonfliet. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  insurgents  establish  seeure  operating 
bases  in  remote  areas  (or  in  sanetuaries  aeross  an  international 
border  if  neeessary)  virtually  inaeeessible  to  government  troops. 
Stage  two  involves  ever-inereasing  guerrilla  warfare — attaeking 
and  overrunning  government  outposts,  seizing  arms,  demoraliz¬ 
ing  government  forees  and  their  supporters,  and  demonstrating 
the  government’s  tnabiliiy  to  eontrol  and  proteet  the  populaee. 
Following  the  prineiples  set  forth  by  Chinese  strategist  Sun  Tzu 
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3,000  years  ago,  guerrillas  only  attaek  when  they  are  eertain  to  be 
sueeessful,  abandoning  their  positions  when  they  are  vulnerable. 
In  the  third  and  final  stage,  the  balanee  of  power  shifts  deeisively 
to  the  insurgents,  who  ean  then  openly  take  to  the  field  in  large 
units  using  eonventional  taeties  to  destroy  demoralized  govern¬ 
ment  forees  and  overthrow  the  government.  Although  Mao  envi¬ 
sioned  these  as  progressive  stages,  his  eoneept  is  flexible.  If  the 
situation  dietates,  the  revolutionaries  ean  fall  baek  to  a  previous 
stage  and  work  to  ereate  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  prog¬ 
ress.  This  was,  of  eourse,  exaetly  what  the  North  Vietnamese  did 
during  the  fourth  segment  of  their  eivil  war.  When  their  opponent 
was  the  relatively  weak  South  Vietnamese,  they  fought  s}mimet- 
rieally,  eventually  erushing  the  resistanee  in  1975.  Against  the 
Amerieans,  they  reverted  to  guerrilla-style  {as}mimetrieal)  warfare 
to  avoid  annihilation. 

However,  aeeording  to  Mao,  military  aetion  is  only  a  small  part 
of  a  eomplex  program  designed  to  disaffeet  the  population  from 
the  government.  Revolutionary  warfare  relies  on  a  sophistieated 
paekage  of  politieal,  psyehologieal,  and  eeonomie  programs,  all 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  grievanees  against  the  existing 
power  strueture  and  to  win  support  (or  at  least  neutrality)  from 
the  population.  Winning  that  support — Lyndon  Johnson’s  battle 
for  “the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  people” — is  the  key  to  ehang- 
tng  the  eorrelation  of  forees  away  from  the  government  to  favor 
the  insurgents.^ 

Mao’s  basie  theory  of  insurgent  warfare  has  been  adapted  and 
modified  by  other  insurgent  theorists  (e.g.,  Che  Guevara  in  Latin 
Ameriea  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Vietnam)  to  fit  loeal  eonditions  and 
eultural  differenees.  As  a  result,  every  insurgeney  has  its  unique 
eharaeteristies;  however,  sueeessful  insurgeneies  also  have  had 
eertain  eharaeteristies  in  eommon  that  eonstitute  the  basis  of 
insurgent  warfare  doetrine.  Four  eharaeteristies  are  partieularly 
signifieant  to  the  Ameriean  military:  the  protraeted  nature  of 
sueh  struggles,  the  eentral  role  of  the  insurgent  politieal  infra- 
strueture,  the  subsidiary  role  of  insurgent  military  forees,  and 
the  use  of  guerrilla  taeties  in  military  operations. 

The  first  eharaeteristie  of  sueeessful  insurgeneies  is  that  they 
are  almost  always  protraeted  struggles.  Rebels  attempting  to  over¬ 
throw  an  entrenehed  government  usually  eannot  aehieve  a  quiek 
vietory  beeause  they  generally  enter  the  eontest  eonsiderably 
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weaker  than  their  opponent.  However,  in  the  hands  of  an  insur¬ 
gent,  time  beeomes  a  weapon  that  euts  into  support  for  the 
government  and  its  allies.  On  one  hand,  the  rebels  require  time  to 
build  their  support  and  strength  relative  to  the  government  they 
seek  to  overthrow.  On  the  other  hand,  insurgents  use  time  as  a 
weapon  in  itself  to  weaken  that  same  government.  Every  day  that 
an  insurgent  movement  eontinues  to  exist  (not  to  mention  eon- 
tinues  to  operate  and  grow)  diseredits  the  government  and  its 
ability  to  govern  and  control  its  own  destiny.  Every  day  that  an 
insurgent  movement  continues  to  exist  adds  a  degree  of  legiti¬ 
macy  to  its  cause  and  can  eventually  create  an  air  of  inevitability 
surrounding  an  eventual  victory  for  the  rebels.  In  Vietnam  both 
France  and  later  the  United  States  found  that  their  enemies  used 
time  as  a  potent  weapon.  The  Vietminh  and  later  the  Vietcong/ 
North  Vietnamese  protracted  their  struggles,  waiting  for  the  French 
and  Americans  to  tire  of  the  endless  bloodletting  and  to  abandon 
their  efforts. 

The  second  characteristic  of  insurgencies  is  the  central  role 
played  by  their  infrastructures.  The  primary  source  of  an  in¬ 
surgency’s  strength  is  its  underground  organization — the  hos¬ 
tile  political  infrastructure  within  the  target  population.  This 
infrastructure  is  the  single,  most  important  ingredient  in  the 
insurgent  recipe  for  success  and  performs  several  functions 
vital  to  the  survival,  growth,  and  eventual  success  of  the  in¬ 
surgency:  intelligence  gathering  and  transmission;  provision  of 
supplies  and  financial  resources;  recruitment;  political  expan¬ 
sion  and  penetration;  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  intimidation; 
and  establishment  of  a  shadow  government. 

Accurate  and  timely  intelligence  is  vital  to  insurgent  success 
in  both  political  and  military  actions.  Well-placed  agents  within 
the  government  and  its  mflitaiy  can  provide  information  that  si¬ 
multaneously  can  make  government  counterinsurgency  actions 
ineffectual  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  insurgent  actions. 
Even  those  agents  or  s}mipathizers  who  are  not  well  placed 
can  provide  significant  information  to  the  insurgent  command 
structure  simply  by  observing  government  troop  movements  or 
reporting  the  unguarded  conversations  of  minor  government 
officials.  Such  agents  can  also  deny  information  (or  plant  false 
information)  with  the  government  or  its  supporters. 
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Insurgent  sympathizers  provide  their  military  forees  with  impor¬ 
tant  supplies  that  are  readily  available  within  the  soeiety  under 
attaek.  They  ean  obtain  simple  medieal  supplies  and  elothing  in 
small  amounts  without  suspieion.  For  those  supplies  not  readily 
available,  “taxes”  voluntarily  paid  by  sympathizers  and  eoereed 
from  others  provide  the  means  to  obtain  sueh  needs  from  foreign 
sourees  or  eorrupt  government  offieials. 

If  the  proselytizing  efforts  of  the  insurgent  underground  sue- 
eeed  and  the  infrastrueture  spreads  through  the  population,  the 
government  is  obviously  weakened.  In  addition,  as  it  spreads 
through  the  soeiety,  the  infrastrueture  taps  into  a  larger  and 
larger  manpower  pool  from  whieh  to  draw  reeruits  (volunteers 
and  eonseripts)  for  the  rebel  armed  forees.  This  phenomenon 
explains  why  it  is  possible  for  the  size  of  the  rebel  military  foree 
to  inerease  despite  heavy  easualties  inflieted  by  government 
forees.  Indeed,  if  the  government  eoneentrates  its  attention  on 
the  insurgent  military  threat,  and  thus  provides  the  infrastrue¬ 
ture  the  opportunity  to  grow  unimpeded,  the  government’s  mili¬ 
tary  problem  is  exaeerbated. 

Members  of  the  underground  are  often  in  positions  from 
whieh  they  ean  effeetively  conduet  sabotage  operations  against 
government  resourees  and  installations.  Moreover,  beeause 
they  are  embedded  deeply  within  the  general  population,  elan- 
destine  insurgent  eells  ean  effeetively  engage  in  or  abet  aets 
of  terrorism  designed  to  intimidate  portions  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  These  aetivities  further  weaken  support  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  (partieularly  if  the  perpetrators  are  not  apprehended)  and 
weaken  the  will  of  the  population  to  resist  insurgent  efforts. 

Finally,  the  insurgent  infrastrueture  ean  establish  its  own 
government  as  a  rival  to  the  authority  of  the  government  under 
siege.  This  is  a  partieularly  effeetive  ploy  if  eertain  geographie 
areas  are  effeetively  under  the  eontrol  of  the  insurgents.  A 
shadow  government  ehallenges  the  legitimaey  of  the  established 
government  by  virtue  of  its  announeed  politieal  program  (ealling 
for  solutions  to  the  grievanees  that  produeed  the  insurgeney), 
its  eontrol  in  eertain  areas,  and  the  inability  of  the  government 
in  power  to  destroy  the  insurgeney.  Further,  a  shadow  govern¬ 
ment  ean  provide  a  “legitimate”  eonduit  for  support  from  friendly 
foreign  powers. 
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The  rebel  politieal  infrastrueture  feeds  on  the  pereeived  griev- 
anees  that  led  to  the  birth  of  the  insurgent  movement.  The  inffa- 
strueture  is  diflieult  for  the  government  to  attaek  beeause  it  is 
essentially  “bulletproof”  (One  eould  not  attaek  a  three-person  in¬ 
surgent  eeU  in  a  Saigon  high  sehool  with  heavy  bombers  or  artil¬ 
lery.)  Moreover,  if  the  infrastrueture  is  well  eonstrueted  (e.g.,  small 
eeUs  with  little  knowledge  of  other  eeUs),  government  forees  will 
have  great  diffieulty  in  rooting  out  and  destro5ting  the  infrastrue¬ 
ture  with  nonmilitaiy  means,  sueh  as  eountertntelligenee  aetivities 
and  pokee  aetions. 

The  importanee  of  the  insurgent  infrastrueture  is  mirrored 
in  the  third  eharaeteristie  of  sueeessful  insurgeneies:  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  importanee  of  insurgent  military  aetions.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  rebel  military  aetions  play  an  important  role  in  the  in- 
surgeney,  but  sueeess  on  the  battlefield  is  not  erueial  to  the 
sueeess  of  the  insurgent  movement.  This  explains  why  insur¬ 
gent  forees  ean  lose  virtually  every  battle  and  still  win  the  war. 
It  is  also  why  it  is  important  for  governments,  and  those  who 
support  them,  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  elaiming  vietoiy  against  an 
insurgent  movement. 

The  fourth  and  final  eharaeteristie  sueeessful  insurgeneies 
have  in  eommon  is  the  use  of  guerrilla  taeties.  Guerrilla  taeties 
are  the  elassie  ploy  used  by  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and 
as  sueh,  are  at  the  eoneeptual  heart  of  all  asymmetrieal  ap- 
proaehes  to  war  by  one  name  or  another.  Rather  than  military 
operations  designed  to  win  a  quiek  vietory  (as  in  the  eonven- 
tional  or  symmetrieal  model  of  fighting),  guerrilla  taeties  are 
designed  to  avoid  a  deeisive  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  stronger 
enemy.  Understanding  the  dynamies,  purposes,  and  methods 
of  sueeess  of  insurgents  is  a  neeessary  step  to  designing  effee- 
tive  strategies  for  eountering  them,  a  problem  that  has  yet  to 
be  deeisively  mastered. 

The  first  eontrast  is  organizational  and  philosophieal.  While 
eonventional  forees  are  eonstrueted  around  the  mobility  of  large 
units,  guerrilla  forees  base  their  operations  on  the  mobility  of 
the  individual  soldier.  Operating  in  small  units,  guerrillas  avoid 
presenting  themselves  as  tempting  targets  for  government  forees 
that  usually  have  vastly  superior  firepower  at  their  disposal.  As 
a  result,  guerrillas  seek  to  negate  the  major  advantage  of  govern¬ 
ment  forees.  Guerrillas  fight  only  when  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
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fight,  often  quickly  concentrating  a  superior  force  against  an  iso¬ 
lated  government  unit,  attacking,  and  then  disappearing  as 
quickly  and  mysteriously  as  they  appeared.  Rarely  do  these 
forces  using  guerrilla  tactics  attempt  to  hold  terrain,  for  to  do  so 
invites  destruction  by  superior  enemy  forces. 

The  purposes  of  emplo}dng  guerrilla  war  tactics  are  numerous. 
Even  if  apparently  unsuccessful  militarily,  insurgent  military  ac¬ 
tions  shift  government  attention  away  from  the  activities  of  the 
insurgent  political  infrastructure  so  that  the  underground  can 
continue  to  grow  and  spread  with  minimal  opposition  from  govern¬ 
ment  forces  or  ofiicials.  Guerrilla  attacks  harass,  demoralize,  and 
embarrass  the  government,  its  forces,  and  its  allies  by  their  con¬ 
tinued  existence  and  the  government’s  inability  to  destroy  them. 
With  any  luck,  guerrilla  actions  can  elicit  draconian  reprisals  from 
a  frmstrated  government.  Although  these  reprisals  can  take  a  heavy 
toll  on  insurgents,  they  almost  inevitably  exact  a  fearful  price  from 
bystanders,  the  very  people  on  whose  continued  loyally  the  govern¬ 
ment  depends.  As  a  result,  such  reprisals  are  often  counterproduc¬ 
tive  because  they  further  alienate  the  population  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  much  of  the  purpose  of  the  guerrillas. 

If  successful,  rebel  operations  using  guerrilla  tactics  can 
achieve  several  favorable  results.  Support  for  the  insurgents 
increases,  or  the  people  take  a  neutral  stance,  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  unable  to  protect  itself  or  the  people  from  guerrilla  ac¬ 
tions.  Fatigue  and  war -weariness  set  in  as  the  struggle  becomes 
more  protracted,  particularly  if  the  government  seems  to  be 
making  little  if  any  headway  against  the  guerrilla  forces.  Morale 
among  government  forces  begins  to  deteriorate,  and  desertions 
from  the  government  ranks  increase  as  the  insurgent  under¬ 
ground  infrastructure  continues  to  expand,  thus  compounding 
the  government’s  problem  almost  geometrically.  Eventually, 
according  to  classic  insurgency  doctrine,  the  correlation  of 
forces  changes  in  favor  of  the  insurgents.  Insurgent  forces  mass 
into  large  units,  using  conventional  tactics  and  administer  the 
coup  de  grace  in  rapid  order. 

Fundamental  Differences 

When  taken  together,  the  unique  aspects  of  the  insurgent 
warfare  variant  of  asymmetrical  warfare  indicate  that  such 
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struggles  are  fundamentally  different  from  eonventional  war¬ 
fare.  For  the  United  States  during  mueh  of  the  twentieth  een- 
tury,  the  tendeney  was  to  downplay  those  differenees  beeause 
doing  so  made  them  more  familiar  in  terms  of  how  to  deal  with 
them.  This  approaeh  was  largely  unsueeessful  beeause  it  made 
strategists  eoneeptualize  the  problem  ineorreetly  and  henee 
the  nature  of  its  solution.  Rather  than  a  large  war  made  small, 
insurgent  warfare  is  at  least  as  different  from  eonventional  war 
as  eonventional  war  is  eonsidered  different  from  nuelear  war. 
Two  fundamental  differenees,  whieh  apply  in  varying  detail  to 
other  forms  of  asymmetrieal  warfare,  are  of  interest  here. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  differenee  is  that  in  an  insur- 
geney,  both  antagonists  have  virtually  the  same  ultimate  objee- 
tive,  whieh  is  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  population  of  the 
eountry.  This  support  is  known  as  the  eenter  of  gravity,  what 
Pres.  Lyndon  Johnson  labeled  “the  battle  for  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  the  people,”  as  mentioned  above.  In  most  insurgen- 
eies,  the  winner  of  this  battle  also  wins  the  war. 

The  eenter  of  an  insurgeney’s  strength  and  the  key  to  its 
survival  and  growth  is  the  eovert  politieal  infrastrueture  deeply 
embedded  in  and  permeating  the  general  population.  Without 
some  support  from  the  people — or  at  least  their  neutrality  in 
the  struggle  (neutrality  is  a  net  benefit  to  the  insurgent  and 
is,  in  effeet,  passive  support) — the  underground  infrastrueture 
would  be  quiekly  exposed  and  eliminated.  Without  an  infra¬ 
strueture,  the  insurgeney  has  no  politieal  arm,  is  devoid  of  its 
intelligenee  apparatus,  and  is  bereft  of  its  prineipal  souree  of 
military  manpower  and  logistieal  support  (e.g.,  food).  No  insur¬ 
geney  ean  persist  without  some  support  from  the  population, 
and  it  is  imperative  for  anyone  eontemplating  eountering  an 
insurgeney  to  reeognize  that  if  the  insurgeney  has  lasted  over  a 
period  of  time,  it  almost  eertainly  has  some  popular  support. 

The  besieged  government’s  power  also  ultimately  depends  on 
the  support  and  loyally  of  the  general  population.  In  the  long  run 
(and  insurgeneies  eertainly  qualify  as  long-run  situations),  no 
government  ean  survive  without  the  aequieseenee  of  the  people — 
least  of  all,  a  government  aetivefy  opposed  by  an  attraetive  and 
aggressive  insurgeney.  Put  another  way,  an  enduring  insurgeney 
also  suggests  that  the  government  has  been  less-than-totally  sue- 
eessful  in  winning  the  eontest  for  publie  loyalty. 
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Thus  the  COGs  of  each  side  in  an  insurgency  are  located 
within  the  general  population.  For  the  insurgency,  the  center 
is  its  infrastructure  with  its  active  and  tacit  supporters.  For  the 
government,  it  is  its  supporters.  The  groups  commingle  and  are 
virtually  indistinguishable.  Whichever  group  becomes  dominant 
in  the  population — government  or  insurgent  supporters — ^will 
likely  prevail  in  the  long  run. 

In  conventional  warfare,  military  professionals  have  long  ac¬ 
cepted  the  concept  of  centers  of  gravity,  but  with  a  different  con¬ 
notation.  The  basic  militaiy  objective  in  such  warfare  is  to  con¬ 
duct  operations  that  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  COG 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  one’s  own  vital  centers.  There 
are,  in  other  words,  two  separate  centers:  theirs  and  ours.  How¬ 
ever,  in  insurgent  warfare,  the  existence  of  commingled  COGs 
calls  this  basic  military  doctrine  into  serious  question.  Using 
traditional  military  means — fire  and  steel  on  a  target — to  destroy 
the  insurgent’s  COG  may  well  also  destroy  one’s  own  vital  center 
by  attacking  and  alienating  the  population  mass  that  each  side 
must  court  and  ultimately  win  over  to  succeed. 

A  second  unique  feature  of  insurgent  warfare  is  the  different  cri¬ 
teria  for  success  for  the  government  and  the  insurgents.  Although 
it  may  initially  sound  paradoxical,  insurgent  military  forces  win 
whenever  they  do  not  lose.  Although  forces  using  guerrilla  tactics 
often  “lose”  small  tactical  engagements,  their  dispersed  nature 
and  their  focus  on  small-unit  actions  are  designed  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  approaching  a  decisive  defeat.  Their  survival  in  the  face  of 
often  vastly  superior  government  strength  adds  to  their  credibiliiy 
and  the  aura  of  success  they  must  nurture  to  change  the  odds  in 
their  favor.  Conversely,  conventional  military  forces  lose  whenever 
they  do  not  win.  The  failure  to  decisively  defeat  a  military  force 
over  which  they  have  great  advantages  in  firepower  discredits  the 
government’s  military  and  the  government  as  a  whole.  The  longer 
the  insurgency  avoids  defeat,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  prevail  in  the 
long  run.  The  longer  the  government  fails  to  destroy  the  insur¬ 
gents,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  lose. 

The  kind  of  military  warfare  conducted  by  insurgents  is  there¬ 
fore  the  antithesis  of  conventional  warfare.  Conventional  mili¬ 
tary  forces  have  continually  sought,  particularly  over  the  past 
two  centuries,  ways  to  concentrate  forces  in  time  and  space 
to  achieve  quick  and  decisive  victories,  a  quest  that  has  been 
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most  successfully  mastered  and  applied  against  similar  forees 
in  symmetrieal  warfare.  Insurgent  military  forees  take  the  op¬ 
posite  approaeh  by  dispersing  in  spaee  and  protraeting  in  time 
to  avoid  deeisive  defeat.  While  eonventional  forees  attempt  to 
aehieve  vietoiy  by  aettng  faster  than  the  enemy  ean  or  is  willing 
to  reaet,  insurgent  guerrilla  forees  seek  vietory  by  aeting  longer 
than  the  enemy  ean  reaet.  While  eonventional  forees  attempt  to 
provide  their  enemy  with  insuffieient  time,  guerrilla  forees  try 
their  enemy’s  patienee — time  beeomes  a  weapon. 

Counterinsurgency  Concepts 

From  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  should  be  elear  that  eountering 
an  tnsurgeney  is  no  easy  task.  This  observation  should  eome 
as  no  surprise,  sinee  the  most  basie  underlying  purpose  of 
any  asymmetrieal  approaeh  to  warfare  is  frustrating  the  eal- 
eulation  of  eonventional  strategists  by  presenting  them  with 
problems  about  whieh  they  have  not  adequately  thought  and 
thus  for  whieh  they  have  not  properly  prepared.  This  is,  in  some 
measure,  the  situation  in  whieh  strategists  find  themselves  today. 
They  ean,  however,  derive  some  coneepts  for  a  counterinsurgeney 
strategy  with  eonsiderable  eonfldenee. 

The  most  elearly  evident  eoneept  is  that  any  sueeessful 
eounterinsurgeney  strategy  must  ineorporate  a  three-pronged 
approaeh.  Sourees  of  popular  unrest  must  be  exeised,  the  eo- 
vert  infrastructure  must  be  identified  and  destroyed,  and  in¬ 
surgent  military  forees  must  be  defeated.  Eaeh  of  these  tasks 
is  eritieally  important.  The  longer  the  insurgeney  operates  and 
imbeds  itself  into  the  population,  the  more  diffieult  it  is  to  ae- 
eomplish  eaeh  of  these  goals,  and  espeeially  all  of  them. 

The  seeond  concept  is  that  population  eontrol  and  intelligence 
gathering  are  key  factors  in  the  implementation  of  a  sueeessful 
eounterinsurgeney  strategy.  Superior  intelligenee  operations  are 
always  an  important  faetor  in  military  operations  and  are  even 
more  important  when  attempting  to  defeat  forees  employing 
guerrilla  tacties  beeause  guerrillas  are  exeeedtngly  diffieult  to  find 
and  bring  to  battle.  Additionally,  identffieation  and  destruetion  of 
the  eovert  insurgent  infrastrueture  require  erimtnal  intelligenee 
operations  (identffieation,  eorrelation,  traeking,  and  apprehension). 
These  are  requirements  not  unlike  those  involved  in  the  suppression 
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of  terrorists  (see  below).  The  tnteUigenee  task  is  mueh  more  dtffi- 
eult  if  population  movement  is  not  tightly  eontrolled.  A  key  in¬ 
gredient  of  tnteUigenee,  when  working  against  the  infrastrueture, 
is  knowing  who  is  not  supposed  to  be  where  and  identifying  aber¬ 
rations  to  the  pattern.  This  knowledge  ean  be  gained  mueh  more 
easily  in  a  eontroUed  environment,  or  at  least  one  in  whieh  you 
have  adequate  sourees  of  reliable  information  of  your  own  to 
monitor  the  situation.  Further,  population  eontrol  presupposes  a 
high  degree  of  seeuriiy  within  the  eontroUed  area.  If  effeetive  eon¬ 
trol  and  seeuriiy  exist,  those  who  might  otherwise  be  intimidated 
by  the  insurgeney  infrastrueture  may  feel  eonfldent  enough  to  aid 
in  the  identtfieation  of  insurgent  agents. 

The  third  eoneept  is  that  the  single,  most  important  faetor 
in  eountering  an  insurgeney  is  time — just  as  time  is  the  most 
important  tool  in  an  insurgent’s  kit.  Counterinsurgent  aetions 
are  far  more  likely  to  sueeeed  if  they  begin  early,  long  before  the 
situation  beeomes  a  erisis.  In  the  same  light,  eounterinsurgent 
aetions  should  be  sudden  and  deeisive  rather  than  gradual 
and  graduated  aetions  that  provide  time  for  insurgent  reaetion. 
Onee  again,  insurgeneies  are  most  vulnerable  in  their  infan- 
eies,  before  they  ean  imbed  themselves  in  the  population  and 
begin  to  develop  the  popular  support  that  makes  them  diffieult, 
and  may  ultimately  make  them  impossible,  to  defeat. 

From  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  elear  that  the  eomplex  world 
of  insurgent  and  eounterinsurgent  warfare  strategy  is  a  “spe- 
eial  ease”  for  strategists.  Insurgent  warfare  is  the  eoneeptual 
“base  ease”  for  looking  at  other  forms  of  asymmetrieal  warfare, 
sinee  most  of  the  eoneepts  and  problems  assoeiated  with  new 
internal  war,  fourth  generation  warfare,  and  terrorism  are  out¬ 
growths  of  dynamies  and  problems  that  are  present  in  tradi¬ 
tional  insurgeney.  With  a  basie  understanding  of  asymmetry  in 
warfare  flowing  from  the  insurgeney  example,  the  diseussion 
turns  to  its  more-eontemporaiy  variations. 

New  Internal  War 

During  the  1990s  a  distinetive  subset  of  insurgeneies 
emerged.  The  traditional  kinds  of  insurgeneies  already  dis- 
eussed,  while  asymmetrieal  in  the  means  used  to  proseeute 
them,  were  traditional  in  the  sense  of  the  reasons  for  whieh 
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they  were  fought:  an  insurgent  group  sought  to  overthrow  and 
replaee  a  government  whieh  responded  by  seeking  to  avoid  that 
fate  through  the  defeat  and  destruetion  of  the  insurgeney.  Using 
foree  to  maintain  or  overthrow  governments  is,  of  eourse,  the 
heart  of  the  Clausewitzian  dietum  that  war  is  the  eontinuation 
of  polities  by  other  means. 

The  new  internal  wars  (or  NIWs,  a  term  one  of  the  authors  eoined 
in  Uncivil  Wars)  are  different.^  While  they  are  asymmetrieal,  in 
that  they  rejeet  or  ignore  eonventional  rules  of  war,  they  have 
been  more  overtly  uneonventional  than  traditional  insurgeneies, 
both  in  their  methods  and  their  underlying  politieal  purposes. 

What  sets  these  eonfliets  apart  has  been  the  extreme  disorder - 
liness,  violenee,  and  apparent  senselessness  of  the  suffering  they 
have  exaeted,  mainly  against  eMUan  populations  of  their  fellow 
eitizens.  These  eonfliets  have  been  extremely  bitter,  bloody,  and 
hideous  in  their  eonduet,  often  involving  the  brazen  eommission 
of  erimes  against  humanity,  and  usually  for  ends  that  are  more 
often  venal  than  lofty.  The  purpose  is  often  not  to  replaee  one 
politieal  order  with  another  one;  rather,  as  often  as  not,  it  is  to 
destroy  any  form  of  order  as  the  means  to  ereate  politieal  ehaos 
in  whieh  the  “rebels”  ean  flourish  in  nefarious  endeavors.  It  ean 
vary  as  widely  as  proteeting  or  nurturing  the  narcoties  trade  (a 
subset  of  NfWs  sometimes  referred  to  as  narco-insurgency)  or 
providing  an  environment  in  which  the  diamond  trade  can  be 
illegally  controlled  (also  known  as  criminal  insurgency). 

The  fact  that  these  kinds  of  wars  emerged  in  the  1990s  sug¬ 
gests  a  Cold  War  connection  that  is  at  least  partly  justified. 
During  the  Cold  War,  most  insurgencies  had  an  East-West  as¬ 
pect,  with  the  United  States  supporting  one  side  (usually  the 
government)  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  the  other  (usually 
the  insurgents).  For  fear  either  of  escalation  to  direct  super¬ 
power  confrontation  or  of  being  embarrassed  by  allies’  actions, 
the  result  was  to  place  some  constraint  on  the  quality  of  vio¬ 
lence  employed,  especially  against  the  mutual  center  of  gravity. 
A  consequence  of  the  Cold  War’s  end  was  the  withdrawal  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Russia  from  Third  World  conflicts, 
and  whatever  constraint  they  had  imposed  on  internal  conflicts 
left  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  that  withdrawal  also  meant 
less  attention  was  paid  to  the  more  geopolitically  obscure  parts 
of  the  world  in  which  NIWs  tend  to  occur.  Having  said  that. 
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what  is  arguably  the  prototype  of  the  NIW  was  the  Cambodian 
eivil  war  of  the  middle  1970s;  however,  it  was  distinctive  in  that 
the  sponsoring  parties  were  not  the  superpowers  but  the  two 
communist  giants,  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese. 

The  list  of  prominent  instances  of  NfWs  from  the  1990s  is 
familiar.  The  post-Cold  War  prototype  was  Somalia,  where  the 
combination  of  a  long  drought  and  the  use  of  international  relief 
supplies  to  influence  a  clan-based  war  threatened  to  produce 
massive  starvation  until  an  international  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tion  involving  the  United  States  prominently  interfered  with  the 
suffering  in  1992.  That  conflict  continues  at  a  more  subdued 
level,  in  that  no  recognized  national  government  has  yet  emerged. 
“Ethnic  cleansing”  was  added  to  the  language  of  international 
politics  when  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Bosnian  Muslims  struggled  to 
partition  the  Bosnian  successor  state  to  Yugoslavia,  a  process 
dramatically  reprised  in  Kosovo  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Bosnian  and  Kosovar  outbreaks,  the  United  States  in¬ 
tervened  in  Haiti,  and  the  tragic  Rwanda  genocide  occurred.  The 
problem  of  narco-insurgency  in  places  like  Colombia  and  Peru 
spanned  the  Cold  War’s  end;  criminal  insurgencies  blossomed  in 
African  locations  like  Liberia  (where  it  periodically  recurs,  as  in 
2003,  causing  the  United  States  to  join  an  international  peace¬ 
keeping  effort  there)  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  bloodletting  in  East 
Timor  provides  an  Asian  variant  as  well. 

These  conflicts  sent  contradictory  signals  to  the  international 
system — including  the  United  States — during  the  1990s.  Almost 
all  of  these  conflicts,  although  geographically  distributed  across 
the  globe,  tended  to  occur  in  the  geopolitical  peripheries  where 
vital  national  interests  were  not  involved,  and  the  consequences 
of  ignoring  them  were  minimal.  At  the  same  time,  their  emer¬ 
gence  coincided  with  the  maturing  of  global  television  and  espe¬ 
cially  24-hour  news  outlets  like  CNN.  The  result  was  an  unprec¬ 
edented  level  of  coverage  of  the  atrocities  that  are  a  signature 
part  of  the  NIWs:  the  distended  bellies  and  rail-like  arms  and 
legs  of  Somalian  children;  Bosnian  refugees  peering  through 
barbed-wire  fences  eerily  reminiscent  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps;  the  bloated  bodies  of  Rwandan  victims  of  the  rampage 
there;  the  amputees  of  Sierra  Leone;  and  the  panicked  victims  of 
East  Timor  fleeing  as  their  homes  burned  behind  them,  to  cite 
some  examples.  The  effect  was  to  make  these  tragedies  much 
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more  unavoidable  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise.  The 
added  faet  that  these  confliets  were  oeeurring  in  an  international 
environment  where  they  were  essentially  the  only  interruptions 
to  the  peaee  further  highlighted  them. 

The  events  of  11  September  2001  and  the  ensuing  dynam- 
ies  of  the  “war”  on  terrorism  diverted  our  attention  from  these 
kinds  of  wars,  and  the  eampaign  promise  by  eandidate  Bush 
to  refrain  from  eommitting  Ameriean  forees  to  peaeekeeping 
seemed  to  signal  a  further  diminishing  of  US  attention  to  the 
NIWs.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  go  away,  and  when  Liberia  boiled 
over  onee  again  during  the  summer  of  2003,  President  Bush 
diseovered  that  avoiding  involvement  in  these  humanitarian 
disasters  was  easier  said  than  done,  and  US  attention  to  these 
wars  was  rekindled. 

Nature  of  the  Problem 

Like  more  traditional  insurgeneies,  NIWs  are  both  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  a  military  problem.  At  the  political  level,  however,  these 
kinds  of  conflicts  tend  to  distort  traditional  political  goals  in  such 
a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  extreme  brutality  and  atrocity  that 
often  mark  the  military  signature  of  this  form  of  warfare. 

Unlike  traditional  civil  wars,  the  control  of  government  is  of¬ 
ten  not  the  clear  objective  of  both  (or  all)  sides.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  the  insurgent  force  articulates  no  political  objectives 
or  statements  about  the  principles  by  which  it  would  govern 
if  it  prevails.  The  Revolutionary  United  Front  (RUF)  of  Sierra 
Leone,  for  example,  has  never  issued  a  political  manifesto  of 
any  kind,  and  this  is  not  unusual,  especially  in  African  NIWs. 
Generally,  the  reason  is  that  the  movement’s  purpose  has  little 
to  do  with  positive  governance  and  more  with  creating  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  anarchy  where  it  destroys  government  authority  with 
no  intention  to  replace  it.  In  the  case  of  the  RUF,  its  principal 
motivation  was  to  remove  government  control  of  the  diamond 
fields  of  Sierra  Leone  to  facilitate  its  criminal  control  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  trade.  In  the  case  of  the  various  “revolutionary”  groups 
in  Colombia,  their  function  is  to  protect  the  drug  trade  from  a 
government  that  might  seek  to  interrupt  it.  Often,  this  absence 
of  a  positive  political  purpose  is  masked  behind  high-sounding 
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rhetoric  (e.g.,  the  so-called  Lord’s  Army  of  Uganda)  to  obscure 
its  basic  criminality. 

Because  NIWs  are  often  not  fought  for  positive  control  of  the 
political  system,  there  is  much  less  emphasis  on  the  battle  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  than  is  the  case  in  traditional  in¬ 
surgencies.  There  is  no  common  COG  in  the  target  population  to 
which  both  sides  must  appeal  to  succeed.  Rather,  one  segment 
of  the  population  seeks  to  impose  its  will  on  the  other  for  one 
purpose  or  another:  control  of  territory  through  ethnic  cleansing 
(the  Balkans),  to  avoid  secession  of  an  area  of  a  country  (East 
Timor),  or  for  a  variety  of  criminal  purposes.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  one  segment  of  the  population  seeks  to  intimidate  or 
eliminate  others  to  gain  its  ends.  In  this  sense,  the  dynamics 
of  NfWs  more  resemble  the  dynamics  of  symmetrical  interstate 
wars  (wars  between  countries)  than  traditional  insurgencies 
(countries  at  war  with  one  another  normally  do  not  have  con¬ 
version  of  the  enemy  population  as  a  major  objective  until  the 
fighting  is  concluded).  The  principal  difference,  of  course,  is  that 
there  are  accepted — and  usually  honored — conventions  of  inter¬ 
state  war  that  do  not  exist  in  NfWs. 

The  major  consequence  of  this  political  d5mamic  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  moderation  or  limits  in  the  ferocity  with  which  NfWs 
are  fought.  The  contest  for  a  common  COG  may  be  (and  usually 
is)  partly  conducted  through  violence  and  intimidation,  but  it 
must  also  have  a  positive  element  that  places  some  boundaries 
on  behavior  toward  the  target  population  for  fear  of  alienating 
it.  In  NIWs,  by  contrast,  that  regulator  of  violence  is  totally 
missing.  The  Hutu  of  Rwanda  did  not  want  to  convert  the  Tutsi 
in  anticipation  of  a  postwar  reconciliation;  they  wanted  to  kill 
as  many  of  them  as  possible,  hopefully  eliminating  them  from 
the  population. 

The  military  characteristics  of  NfWs  follow  from  these  nontra- 
ditional  political  characteristics  and  provide  a  parallel  and  pre¬ 
view  for  the  military  characteristics  of  fourth  generation  warfare. 
Since  there  are  no  clear  political  goals  (other  than  destabiliza¬ 
tion),  they  do  not  provide  any  Clausewitzian  guidance  for  the 
development  of  military  objectives  and  operations,  as  discussed 
in  earlier  chapters.  The  military  units  that  conduct  these  kinds 
of  wars  are  typically  highly  irregular,  not  wearing  uniforms  or 
organized  into  coherent  orderings  of  officers  and  soldiers,  poorly 
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trained  and  disciplined,  and  utterly  unaware  or  contemptuous 
of  normal  conventions  of  warfare  (these  are  also  characteristics 
of  fourth  generation  war).  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  troops  to 
be  referred  to  as  “fighters”  rather  than  “soldiers” — an  apt  dis¬ 
tinction.  Moreover,  the  global  concern  with  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  engaged  in  war  in  fact  largely  describes  the  forces  in  NfWs, 
where  it  is  not  unusual  for  10-  to  12-year-olds  to  be  used  to  do 
the  fighting.  The  Lord’s  Army,  for  instance,  often  raids  orphan¬ 
ages,  kidnaps  children,  and  forces  them  into  service,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  kill  them  if  they  refuse  or  attempt  to  escape. 

The  kinds  of  reasons  for  conducting  NIWs  and  the  kinds  and 
qualities  of  forces  that  are  involved  have  resulted  in  the  unique 
savagery  that  NIWs  have  added  to  the  landscape  of  interna¬ 
tional  violence.  One  trend  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
that  the  victims  of  war  are  increasingly  civilians.  In  World  War 
I,  for  instance,  an  estimated  15  percent  of  the  casualties  were 
civilian.  That  proportion  has  steadily  risen  to  the  point  that, 
in  modern  internal  wars,  upwards  of  90  percent  of  the  victims 
are  noncombatants.  A  prominent  reason  for  that  change  is  that 
civilians  are  the  conscious  targets  in  the  NIWs. 

Fundamental  Differences 

While  the  new  internal  wars  present  some  unique  operational 
problems  largely  shared  with  fourth  generation  warfare  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  terrorism  (discussed  in  the  conclusions),  the 
real  differences  they  present  to  American  strategy  are  political. 
These  consist  of  two  sequential  questions,  neither  of  which  was 
entirely  satisfactorily  answered  during  the  1990s,  and  which 
were  further  blurred  in  the  early  2000s. 

The  first  question  was  whether  the  United  States  should  re¬ 
spond  to  outbreaks  of  NIWs,  especially  with  armed  force.  Viewed 
in  traditional  realist  terms  of  vital  interest  as  the  trigger  for  mili¬ 
tary  involvement,  almost  none  of  the  NIWs  of  the  1990s  justified 
US  intervention,  but  the  United  States  in  fact  involved  itself  in 
four  of  these  situations  (Somalia,  Haiti,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo).  In 
each  case,  the  American  intervention  was  as  a  peacekeeper,  al¬ 
though  the  situations  into  which  the  United  States  thrust  itself 
varied  from  latent  hostilities  (Somalia)  to  negotiated  (Bosnia)  or 
imposed  (Kosovo)  cease-fires  to  the  Haitian  “interaction”  (part 
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intervention,  part  invasion)  to  restore  the  Aristide  government  to 
power.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  deelined  to  beeome 
involved  at  all  in  other  events  (Rwanda  is  the  notable  example) 
or  only  indireetly  (East  Timor). 

The  experienee  of  the  1990s  thus  leaves  no  elear  guidanee 
about  when  and  where  the  United  States  needs  to  be  prepared 
to  insert  itself  into  NIWs,  and  early  pronouneements  and  ae- 
tions  of  the  Bush  administration  have  not  elarified  this  situa¬ 
tion.  During  the  2000  eleetion  eampaign.  Bush  and  his  spokes¬ 
persons  argued  for  a  reduetion  of  US  overseas  deployments, 
with  speeifie  referenee  to  peaeekeeping  duties  in  the  NIWs.  By 
eontrast,  the  Bush  administration  aetually  inereased  the  “ops 
tempo”  in  plaees  with  situations  not  entirely  different  from  the 
sites  of  the  1990s’  NIWs,  sueh  as  Afghanistan.  The  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  abruptly  (tf  implieitly)  reversed  eourse  with  the 
short-term  dispateh  of  US  peaeekeepers  to  Liberia  in  2003  in 
apparent  eontradietion  to  its  2000  eampaign  assertions,  fur¬ 
ther  muddying  any  preeedents  for  aetion  or  inaetion  based  in 
prior  experienee. 

If  there  is  not  elear  poliey  about  whieh  NIWs  to  be  involved 
in,  neither  is  there  mueh  elarifieation  about  what  the  United 
States  should  do  and  how  it  should  go  about  doing  it.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  purpose  of  outside  intervention  is  to  sta¬ 
bilize  war  zones  and  improve  eonditions  so  as  to  leave  the 
target  eountiy  better  off  than  it  was  when  the  peaeekeepers 
arrive  (and  hopefully  better  off  than  before  fighting  began). 
These  efforts  fall  broadly  under  the  rubrie  of  nation  building 
and  eonsist  of  both  politieal  aetions  (stabilizing,  and  hopefully 
demoeratizing,  the  politieal  system  in  heretofore  unstable  po¬ 
litieal  elimates)  and  eeonomie  aetions  (improving  the  lot  of  the 
population  to  the  point  they  will  not  be  predisposed  to  a  re¬ 
turn  to  violenee).  These  kinds  of  aetivtties  extend  to  non-NIW 
situations  (sueh  as  Afghanistan  and  Iraq)  as  well  and  share 
some  eommon  problems  with  fourth  generation  warfare  and 
terrorism.  There  is  less  than  unanimity  about  the  military  role 
in  these  kinds  of  operations;  therefore,  diseussion  of  the  prin- 
eiples  for  eountering  these  situations  will  be  deferred  to  the 
eonelusions  of  this  ehapter. 
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Fourth  Generation  Warfare 

The  idea  of  what  is  now  ealled  fourth  generation  warfare  is 
not  a  partieularly  new  eoneept,  as  is  generally  true  with  various 
types  of  asymmetrieal  warfare.  Rather  it  is  the  aeeumulation  of 
a  body  of  thought  among  some  military  historians  and  analysts 
that  have  argued  for  sometime  that  eonventional,  Western-style 
warfare  eondueted  using  Clausewitzian  prineiples  represents 
an  aberration  in  the  history  of  warfare,  and  that  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  ealled  asymmetrieal  warfare  represents  the  mueh  more 
universal  ease.  The  term  fourth  generation  derives  from  what 
these  analysts  see  as  the  evolution  of  modern  warfare  through 
a  series  of  generations:  a  first  generation  dominated  by  linear 
formations  of  armies  elashing  in  open  fields  with  smoothbore 
muskets  (classie  eighteenth-eentuiy  warfare);  a  seeond  gen¬ 
eration  that  was  introduced  when  more-accurate  rifles  and 
muskets  made  linear  formations  suicidal  and  created  defense 
dominance  epitomized  in  World  War  I;  and  a  third  generation 
where  mechanization  of  warfare  made  rapid  mobility  possible 
and  returned  the  dominance  of  offensive  warfare  (blitzkrieg 
techniques).  The  fourth  generation  is  the  logical  successor  to 
these  forms  of  symmetrical  warfare  that  leaves  traditional  war¬ 
fare  techniques  and  principles  obsolete. 

The  analysts  who  argue  fourth  generation  warfare  represents 
the  future  maintain  that  the  world  is  entering  a  period  of  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  who  makes  war,  how  they  make  war,  and  why. 
One  of  the  major  apostles  of  this  change  is  Martin  van  Creveld 
who  argues  that  the  old  Clausewitzian  conceptualization  on 
which  so  much  of  current  strategy  and  philosophy  of  war  is 
based  no  longer  holds  and  “should  these  trends  continue,  the 
kind  of  war  that  is  based  on  the  division  between  government, 
army,  and  people  seems  to  be  on  its  way  out.”  Instead,  he  (and 
others  like  him)  argues,  “In  the  future,  wars  will  not  be  waged 
by  armies  but  by  groups  whom  we  today  call  terrorists,  gueril¬ 
las,  bandits,  and  robbers.  Their  organizations  are  likely  to  be 
constructed  along  charismatic  lines  rather  than  institutional 
ones,  and  to  be  motivated  less  by  ‘professionalism’  than  by 
fanatical,  ideologically  based  loyalties.”^  This  prophecy  eerily 
suggests  the  actions  of  al-Qaeda  on  11  September  2001  but 
was  published  a  full  decade  earlier. 
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What  is  notable  for  strategy  and  strategists  about  fourth 
generation  warfare  is  the  degree  to  whieh  it  turns  eonventional 
ways  of  thinking  about  war  on  their  heads.  Most  of  our  strate- 
gie  thought  is  based  upon  the  military  interaetion  of  sovereign 
states  lighting  against  one  another  for  traditional  politieal  ob- 
jeetives  sueh  as  eontrol  of  the  state  or  the  righting  of  some  dif- 
ferenee  between  the  eombatants.  Those  who  project  the  fourth 
generation  obviously  gaze  into  the  future  and  see  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  reality  and  one  that  challenges  most  of  our  ways  of  thinking 
about  planning  the  use  of  force. 

Nature  of  the  Problem 

In  1989  William  Lind  and  a  group  of  colleagues  laid  out  six 
characteristics  of  fourth  generation  warfare.^  At  least  two  of 
these  are  historical  and  could  be  derived  from  the  American 
experience  in  Vietnam,  whereas  the  others  are  extrapolations 
from  the  past  into  the  future.  Cumulatively,  however,  they  help 
define  the  problem  of  fourth  generation  warfare. 

The  first  characteristic  identified  refers  to  the  physical  con¬ 
duct  of  hostilities.  In  this  view  there  will  be  no  distinctions  in 
future  warfare  between  military  forces  and  civilians  in  terms  of 
targeting — society  is  the  target  set  in  the  new  warfare.  There  will 
also  be  no  definable  battlefield,  and  the  places  where  fighting  oc¬ 
curs  will  be  dispersed  and  undefined — everywhere  and  nowhere 
is  the  front  line.  The  result  is  a  much  more  fluid  military  situa¬ 
tion  where  traditional  concerns,  such  as  land  gained  or  lost,  will 
lose  much  of  their  meaning  as  measures  of  military  success. 

The  purposes  of  fighting  will  also  change  for  those  who  adopt 
fourth  generation  warfare.  The  goal,  Lind  argues,  will  not  be 
military  defeat  of  the  opposition  but  instead  the  internal  po¬ 
litical  collapse  of  the  enemy  and  its  willingness  to  continue 
the  struggle.  Manipulation  of  the  media  will  be  a  major  tool  of 
fourth  generation  practitioners,  and  the  purpose  of  much  of  the 
campaign  will  be  popular  support  among  the  opponent’s  popu¬ 
lation,  what  the  authors  have  referred  to  as  “cost-tolerance”  in 
Ftom  Lexington  to  Desert  Storm.^ 

To  this  point  the  characteristics  of  fourth  generation  warfare 
may  challenge  S5nnmetrical,  Western  conceptualizations,  but  they 
hardly  break  ground  from  other  as3mimetrical  experiences.  A  fluid 
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battlefield  where  eivilians  were  targets  was  a  feature  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  much  of  the  war,  and  notably  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968,  was  aimed  principally  at  destro5dng  support 
for  the  war  effort  within  the  American  public.  The  fourth  genera¬ 
tion,  however,  extends  beyond  these  historical  bases. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  fourth  generation  is  its  explicit 
roots  in  the  Asian  style  of  warfare,  which  emphasizes  maneuver 
and  surprise  more  than  it  does  the  direct  clash  of  armies  on  the 
battlefield.  Sir  John  Keegan,  defense  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraphy  describes  and  applies  this  characteristic:  “The  Oriental 
tradition,  however,  has  not  been  eliminated.  It  reappeared  .  .  . 
particularly  in  the  tactics  of  evasion  and  retreat  practiced  by  the 
Vietcong  against  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam  War.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  2001,  it  returned  in  an  absolutely  traditional  form. 
Arabs,  appearing  suddenly  out  of  empty  space  like  their  desert 
raider  ancestors,  assaulted  the  heartlands  of  western  power,  in 
a  terrifying  surprise  raid  and  did  appalling  damage.”® 

Lind  and  his  colleagues  further  maintain  that  the  terrorism 
described  in  the  previous  quotation  by  Keegan  is  a  standard 
part  of  the  arsenal  of  those  practicing  this  form  of  asymmet¬ 
rical  warfare.  The  reason  is  straightforward,  given  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  genre.  Since  fourth  generation  warfare 
represents  the  actions  not  only  of  the  weak  (the  basis  for  asym¬ 
metrical  warfare),  but  often  the  very  weak,  terrorism — ^which 
is  a  tactic  of  the  weak  (see  discussion  in  the  next  section) — is 
a  logical  tactic  to  adopt.  Terrorism  is  also  attractive  because 
the  countries  against  which  fourth  generation  warriors  will 
fight  will  often  be  Western  democracies  whose  openness  makes 
them  more  vulnerable  to  terrorist  attacks.  The  use  of  terrorism 
is  further  reinforced  by  a  fifth  characteristic  of  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration,  which  is  to  attack  opposition  states  by  attempting  to 
disrupt  their  normal,  orderly  societal  bases — ^what  Lind  terms 
the  “culture  of  order.” 

Finally,  the  practitioners  of  fourth  generation  warfare  of¬ 
ten  will  not  be  nationally  or  territorially  based  states  but  will 
instead  be  so-called  nonstate  actors  (terrorist  groups  are  an 
obvious  example  of  this  kind  of  entity).  These  kinds  of  oppo¬ 
nents — ^who  may  have  sanctuary  or  sanction  (and  occasionally 
even  sponsorship)  by  state  governments — have  an  ambiguous 
standing  in  international  law.  The  notion  of  declaration  of  war. 
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for  instance,  is  traditionally  intended  to  be  by  one  state  against 
another.  Henee,  it  will  not  always  be  entirely  elear  who  or  what 
to  attaek  in  attempting  to  defeat  nonstate  actors.  When  a  non¬ 
state  aetor  eonfronts  a  state  aetor,  and  espeeially  a  powerful 
state,  then  the  d5mamies  that  lead  to  the  ehoiee  of  asymmetrieal 
warfare  methods  are  virtually  dictated. 

Fundamental  Differences 

The  kinds  of  asymmetrieal  problems  addressed  in  this  ehap- 
ter  elearly  represent  aseendtng  orders  of  ehallenge  to  tradi¬ 
tional  eoneeptualizations  about  strategizing  for  war.  The  fourth 
generation  is  no  exception  to  this,  and  it  adds  at  least  two  fun¬ 
damental  ehallenges  to  the  mix.  It  provides  something  of  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  “rule  ehanges”  that  the  as5mimetrieal  warrior  may 
present  in  the  future,  and  it  further  eomplieates  the  problem  of 
responding  to  these  kinds  of  problems  with  extraordinarily  so- 
phistieated  and  powerful,  yet  thoroughly  eonventional,  forees 
of  our  own. 

The  eharaeteristies  of  the  fourth  generation  rather  clearly 
define  some  of  the  ways  that  future  asymmetrieal  warriors 
may  ehange  the  rules  of  engagement  to  reduee  their  disadvan¬ 
tages  against  superior  opponents.  As  noted,  not  all  of  these 
rule  ehanges  are  unique.  The  blurring,  if  not  extinetion,  of  the 
boundary  between  civilian  and  military  targets  and  the  attempt 
to  render  eonventional  measures  of  sueeess,  sueh  as  territory 
lost  or  gained,  are  problems  the  United  States  eonfronted  in 
Vietnam,  but  it  is  not  elear  they  have  been  surmounted.  In 
Iraq,  for  instance,  there  were  poekets  of  ongoing  resistanee  that 
popped  up  in  one  loeale  or  another,  faded  away,  and  sometimes 
returned.  Whieh  parts  of  the  map  were  blue  (Ameriean)  and 
whieh  parts  green  (whatever  form  Iraqi  resistanee  took)?  It  was 
not  always  elear.  At  the  same  time,  part  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Vieteong  eampaign  against  the  United  States  was  rather  elearly 
aimed  at  undereutting  the  morale  of  the  Ameriean  publie  by 
causing  unacceptable  levels  of  Ameriean  easualties,  a  taetie 
apparently  revisited  in  Iraq  in  2003. 

Adding  an  Asian  overtone  to  warfare  illuminates  the  ehal¬ 
lenge.  The  Asian  tradition,  dating  baek  to  Sun  Tzu,  does  not 
glorify  the  Western  eode  of  warfare  but  does  indeed  eneompass 
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tactics  and  methods  generally  eonsidered  illegal  or  immoral  un¬ 
der  Western  standards  of  war.  Indiseriminate  terrorist  attaeks 
against  eivilian  targets  are  a  prime  example  and  illustrate  how 
the  asymmetrieal  warrior  ehanges  the  rules.  Purposely  attaek- 
ing  noncombatants  is  outlawed  under  the  Geneva  eonventions 
of  war,  but  as}mimetrieal  warriors  may  deeide  that  they  have 
no  ehanee  of  sueeess  unless  they  ean  adopt  this  taetie,  whieh 
allows  them  to  attaek  Lind’s  culture  of  order  as  one  of  the  few 
ways  they  may  impose  their  will  on  an  otherwise  entirely  supe¬ 
rior  opponent.  Conventional  strategists  find  these  actions  rep¬ 
rehensible,  but  do  they  also  find  them  ineomprehensible?  More 
to  the  point,  how  ean  they  eompel  the  enemy  to  abandon  this 
taetie?  Can  strategists  defeat  its  applieation?  Can  they  eom¬ 
pel  the  enemies’  return  to  the  rules?  If  so,  how?  Conventional 
thinking  does  not  necessarily  provide  good  answers. 

The  other  new  ingredient  the  fourth  generation  adds  to  the  mix 
is  the  problem  of  eountering  this  breed  of  as5mimetrieal  warrior. 
In  some  important  ways.  Western — espeeially  Ameriean — military 
strength  has  beeome  so  enormous  as  to  be  unehallengeable,  at 
least  in  terms  of  symmetrieal  responses.  But  is  that  enough  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  will  prevail?  Ameriean  firepower  is 
overwhelming,  but  is  it  responsive  to  an  opponent  whieh  imbeds 
itself  into  the  eivilian  population  and  justifies  doing  so  by  eras¬ 
ing  the  distinetion  between  militaiy  and  nonmilitaiy  targets  and 
argues  all  soeiely  is  fair  game  under  the  new  rules  of  war?  Preeise 
airborne  weapons  ean  reduee  the  eoUateral  damage  of  trying  to 
exeise  the  opposition  from  the  eivilian  web,  but  does  it  eonvinee 
the  opponent  to  reverse  its  rejection  of  the  eonventional  rules? 
The  development  of  eounterinsurgeney  strategy  has  always  been 
a  difficult  business,  and  the  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  warfare  only  adds  to  this  diffieuliy. 

Terrorism 

Terrorism  is  the  final  form  of  asymmetrieal  warfare  to  be 
diseussed.  In  some  ways  it  is  the  ultimate  method  of  the  asym¬ 
metrical  warrior.  The  use  of  terror  more  fundamentally  assaults 
eonventional  mores  and  eonventions  about  the  legitimate  uses 
of  foree  more  than  any  other  form  of  “warfare,”  thus  repre¬ 
senting  the  greatest  ehallenge  to  the  rules  of  warfare  of  any 
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method.  It  is  typically  (although  by  no  means  exclusively)  the 
form  of  action  of  nonstate  actors,  at  least  in  the  contemporary 
system  where  it  is  more  difficult  for  governments  to  terrorize 
their  own  populations  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  method  that  allows  a  far  inferior  force  to  attack  directly  the 
target  society  and  its  cost  tolerance  in  a  way  that  other  applica¬ 
tions  of  violence  cannot  so  easily  do. 

Among  the  sources  of  controversy  surrounding  terrorism  is 
where  it  fits  into  the  hierarchy  of  military  problems.  Is  terror¬ 
ism  a  strategy  in  the  classic  sense,  or  is  it  merely  a  tactic  that  is 
a  part  of  implementing  broader  strategies?  Without  going  into 
details,  the  answer  is  probably  that  terrorism  can  be  both  a 
strategy  and  a  tactic,  depending  on  the  situation  and  the  nature 
of  the  terrorists.  Entities  like  states  with  a  number  of  capabili¬ 
ties  available  to  them  may  occasionally  employ  terrorist  tech¬ 
niques  for  tactical  advantage;  whereas,  small,  isolated  groups 
with  no  other  means  at  their  avail  may  think  of  terrorism  more 
strategically.  Regardless,  terrorism  is  a  distinctive  problem  for 
the  United  States  (and  others)  that  is  important  enough  to  rate 
inclusion  in  a  discussion  of  strategic  challenges. 

The  term  terrorism  derives  from  the  Latin  word  terrere,  which 
means  to  frighten,  and  that  is  exactly  what  terrorists  seek  to 
do.  The  heart  of  terrorism  is  to  create  fear  in  the  target  popula¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  a  state  or  a  group  of  people  inside  a  state,  to 
the  point  that  the  population  decides  that  acceding  to  whatever 
demands  the  terrorists  have  is  preferable  to  living  in  a  contin¬ 
ued  condition  of  fear  of  being  victim  to  the  terrorists’  violent 
acts.  Terrorism  does  not,  like  fourth  generation  warfare,  gener¬ 
ally  seek  to  physically  defeat  an  obviously  militarily  superior 
enemy;  rather  it  seeks  to  cause  the  target’s  morale  to  collapse 
by  disrupting  the  culture  of  order.  In  terms  used  before,  the 
terrorists  attempt  to  exceed  the  target’s  cost  tolerance.  When 
they  do  and  the  target  complies,  the  terrorists  win.  If  they  can¬ 
not  overcome  cost  tolerance  or  are  defeated  and  suppressed, 
the  terrorists  lose. 

A  key  element  in  terrorism’s  success  is  surprise.  Terrorists 
create  fear  by  making  their  actions  as  unpredictable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  From  their  viewpoint,  the  ideal  psychological  condition  of 
the  target  population  is  a  constant  fear  of  random,  unpredict¬ 
able  acts  that  psychologically  disables  the  target  and  creates 
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SO  much  stress  and  anxiety  that  the  population  eomes  to  value 
a  reduetion  in  that  anxiety  more  than  holding  out  against  the 
terrorists’  demands.  Therefore,  the  sueeessful  terrorists  will 
ehoose  and  attaek  those  targets  the  population  least  expeets  to 
be  attaeked  in  the  least-predictable  manner  and  will  develop  no 
pattern  that  eould  lead  to  a  sense  of  predietability. 

Terrorism  and  how  to  deal  with  it  also  has  a  unique  position 
in  a  book  like  this,  the  primary  purpose  of  whieh  is  to  deal  with 
military  strategy.  If  the  various  forms  of  asymmetrieal  warfare 
diseussed  in  this  ehapter  are  distinguished  by  being  progres¬ 
sively  less  eonventional  in  their  approaeh  to  the  use  of  violenee, 
terrorism  adds  another  strategie  eonsideration.  Terrorism  is  not 
a  military  problem  per  se,  and  thus  its  solution  is  not  the  exelu- 
sive  provinee  of  military  strategy.  Rather  terrorism  is  a  problem 
for  whieh  the  solution  is  partially  military  but  also  (and  in  some 
ways  more  fundamentally)  nonmilitary.  Dealing  with  terrorism 
eontains  some  military  elements  (e.g.,  reprisals  against  terrorist 
eamps  or  seleetive  raids  by  highly  speeialized  military  units),  but 
mueh  of  the  problem  requires  intelligenee  gathering/interpret- 
tng  and  law  enforeement  skills  and  aetivities,  both  of  whieh  are 
only  marginally  military.  As  mentioned  in  the  introduetion,  sup¬ 
pressing  terrorism  is  thus  a  semimiUtary  problem,  and  it  is  also 
a  semistrategie  problem  in  the  terms  previously  used. 

Sinee  9/11,  terrorism  is  also  a  high-priority  national  problem 
in  the  United  States  that  oeeupies  a  good  deal  of  the  attention 
of  the  Ameriean  government.  While  the  first  vestiges  of  the  eon- 
temporary  problem  have  their  roots  in  the  1990s’  attaeks  in  the 
United  States  (the  World  Trade  Center  in  1993)  and  overseas  (the 
Khobar  apartment  eomplex  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Ameriean 
embassies  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  and  Nairobi,  Kenya),  the 
9/11  attaeks  were  the  riveting  event  that  ereated  the  national  pri¬ 
ority.  The  tnelusion  of  terrorism  in  this  volume  is  partly  justified 
because  it  is  sueh  a  high-priority  coneern  for  national  security 
policy,  but  also  because  its  primary  dynamies,  if  not  its  total  eon- 
tent,  is  eertainly  part  of  the  problem  of  asymmetrieal  warfare. 

Nature  of  the  Problem 

Beeause  terrorism  is  only  partially  a  military  problem,  it  ean- 
not  be  diseussed  exelusively  in  military  terms  or  even  in  the 
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standard  geopolitical  terms  associated  with  traditional  insur¬ 
gency  warfare.  Instead  it  is  approached  tn  terms  of  a  series  of 
characteristics  of  the  phenomenon.  These  include  terrorist  ob¬ 
jectives,  justifications,  sponsorship,  and  forms. 

For  what  objectives  do  individuals  and  groups  engage  in  ter¬ 
rorism?  If,  as  Clausewitz  proposes,  “war  is  the  continuation  of 
politics  by  other  means,”  terrorism  is  one  of  those  means  to 
achieve  political  objectives.^  Because  the  means  are  normally 
vile  and  in  violation  of  criminal  laws  and  laws  of  warfare,  this 
fact  tends  to  be  overlooked  when  terrorism  occurs.  Osama  bin 
Laden,  for  instance,  had  been  stating  his  objectives  against  the 
United  States  for  years  before  September  2001  (the  removal  of 
the  American  presence  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  abandonment 
of  Israel  are  the  primary  demands),  but  hardly  any  Americans 
knew  this  even  after  the  attacks. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the  target  population  may 
not  recognize  the  objectives  of  terrorists.  One  is  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  may  not  be  fully  or  well  articulated.  Beyond  a  general  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  American  government  and  its  actions  against  the 
Branch  Davidians  at  Waco,  Texas,  it  is  not  clear  why  Timothy 
McVeigh  bombed  the  Murrah  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  or  why  Libya  apparently  authorized  the  destruction 
of  Pan  American  Flight  103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland. 

The  other  problem  is  that  the  political  objectives  may  be  so 
far  outside  the  political  mainstream  as  to  seem  too  incredible 
to  be  believed.  It  is  the  nature  of  terrorist  organizations,  after 
all,  that  their  appeals  are  very  limited  within  the  target  popula¬ 
tion.  In  that  case  they  have  no  realistic  prospect  of  attaining 
their  goals  through  normal  political  processes,  leaving  them 
with  terrorism  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  chances  to  succeed. 
If  the  objective  is  sufficiently  obscure  and  unorthodox,  the  tar¬ 
get  may  simply  not  believe  it. 

Understanding  terrorist  objectives  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
accepting  them,  however.  The  goal  of  the  Provisional  Wing  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA) — the  forceful  removal  of  Great 
Britain  from  Northern  Ireland — has  been  quite  well  known  by 
citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  some  time.  Understanding 
that  goal,  and  enduring  the  terrorist  campaign  against  them, 
has  not  produced  a  greater  s}mipathy  toward  the  idea  of  de¬ 
taching  the  seven  counties  of  Ulster. 
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How  can  terrorism  be  justified?  Or  ean  it  be  justified?  Put 
another  way,  is  terrorism  a  legitimate  means  to  aehieve  politieal 
goals?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perspeetive. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  elear  about  terrorism:  it  is  illegal. 
Terrorism  invariably  involves  aets  of  violenee  against  people  or 
properly  that  eonstitute  eriminal  aetivify  under  any  national 
or  international  standard.  Those  who  oppose  terrorism  tend  to 
emphasize  the  eriminal  nature  of  terrorism  and  henee  to  favor 
bringing  terrorists  “to  justiee.” 

Proponents  and  praetitioners  of  terrorism  eounter  that  they 
are  engaged  in  aets  of  war.  People  get  killed  and  property  gets  de¬ 
stroyed  in  war,  and  it  is  legal  within  eertain  limits.  The  terrorists 
maintain  that  what  they  are  doing  is  an  aet  of  war  and  should  be 
treated  aeeordingly.  As  the  sa5dng  goes,  “one  man’s  terrorist  is 
another  man’s  freedom  fighter.’’  Whether  eommitting  the  illegal 
aets  is  justified  thus  depends  both  on  the  typifieation  of  terror¬ 
ism  as  erime  or  aet  of  war  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  justifier,  the 
legitimaey  of  the  eause  for  whieh  the  aets  are  eommitted. 

Is  terrorism  erime  or  war?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  partially 
both  and  ean,  to  some  extent,  be  justified  either  way.  There  is 
a  nuanee  involved  here,  however,  that  is  important  to  under¬ 
stand  in  assessing  the  phenomenon.  One  way  to  think  about 
aets  of  terrorism  is  they  are  both  erimes  and  eriminal  aets  of 
war,  in  whieh  ease  they  are  erimes  regardless  of  how  they  are 
justified.  Thus,  terrorists  are  both  eommon  eriminals  and  war 
eriminals.  Killing  eivilians  by  blowing  up  buses  in  Jerusalem  is 
elearly  an  aet  of  murder  under  Israeli  law,  but  it  also  violates 
eodes  of  permissible  eonduet  under  the  Geneva  aeeords.  Either 
way,  it  is  viewed  as  reprehensible. 

But  it  is  also  a  form  of  asymmetrieal  warfare.  The  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  warrior,  as  noted,  makes  no  distinetion  between  eivilians 
and  military  personnel  or  property;  soeiety  is  the  opponent.  In 
that  ease,  rejeeting  the  illegitimaey  of  suieide  bombing  is  just  an¬ 
other  way  that  terrorists  seek  to  ehange  the  rules  to  give  them¬ 
selves  a  ehanee  of  sueeeedtng.  The  Palestinians  engaging  in  sui¬ 
eide  bombing  apparently  have  reaehed  the  entirely  reasonable 
conelusion  that  they  stand  no  reasonable  ehanee  of  attaining 
statehood  by  eonfronting  the  Israeli  Defense  Foree  (IDF)  frontally 
in  symmetrieal  warfare  under  the  existing  rules  of  war  (for  one 
thing,  they  laek  an  army).  If  they  are  to  foree  Israel  to  eomply 
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with  their  demands  for  statehood,  they  must  exeeed  Israeli  eost 
toleranee  in  the  only  way  that  they  ean,  and  the  rules  eannot  get 
in  the  way.  To  say  this  is  not  to  make  the  taetie  of  suieide  bomb¬ 
ing  more  aeeeptable;  it  is  to  make  it  more  understandable. 

Who  sanetions  or  sponsors  terrorism?  There  are  four  general 
categories  of  sponsorship,  each  of  which  suggests  a  different 
means  of  dealing  with  the  terror  produced.  The  first  category 
is  state  terrorism,  the  situation  where  the  state  authorizes  and 
carries  out  acts  of  terror.  The  object  of  this  terrorism  can  be  do¬ 
mestic  (seeking  to  suppress  or  eliminate  elements  of  one’s  own 
population)  or  international  (acts  against  foreign  nationals  or 
countries).  Historically,  state  terrorism  was  the  largest  category 
of  terrorism,  as  ruthless  authoritarian  governments  from  Stalin’s 
Soviet  Union  to  “Papa  Doc”  Duvalier’s  Tonton  Macoutes  in  Haiti 
regularly  terrorized  their  populations.  A  reduction  in  the  number 
of  authoritarian  regimes  and  greater  transparency  in  what  oc¬ 
curs  in  countries  has  reduced  this  phenomenon.  General  inter¬ 
national  condemnation  and  effective  counteraction  have  also 
reduced  international  terrorism  conducted  by  governments. 
Libya,  for  instance,  was  a  long-time  practitioner  of  state  terror 
but  abandoned  the  practice  after  the  American  1986  retaliatory 
raid  against  Mu’ammar  Gadhafi. 

The  second  form  is  state- sponsored  terrorism,  where  states 
authorize  and  support  terrorist  organizations  financially  and 
otherwise  but  do  not  directly  engage  in  the  specific  direction  or 
commission  of  the  acts  carried  out  by  the  terrorist  groups  they 
sponsor.  Normally  these  sponsoring  states  deny  their  involve¬ 
ment  and  try  to  obscure  the  relationship  to  be  able  to  engage  in 
“plausible  deniability” — the  criterion  for  success  of  covert  op¬ 
erations.  Iran  has  often  been  identified  in  this  role,  notably  as 
the  major  sponsor  of  Hezbollah. 

A  third  form  is  state-sanctioned  terrorism.  In  this  form,  a  state 
may  approve  of  a  terrorist  group  and  give  it  some  support  but 
have  an  otherwise  limited  relationship  to  the  terrorists.  This 
form  of  involvement  is  related  to  state  sponsorship  but  comes 
up  short  of  that  level  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  involvement.  The 
provision  of  sanctuary  by  the  Taliban  government  of  Afghanistan 
for  al-Qaeda  is  a  classic  case  of  state-sanctioned  terrorism. 

Finally  there  is  the  condition  of  private  or  no  sponsorship.  Some 
terrorist  groups,  whether  because  of  their  small  size,  the  unappeal- 
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ing  nature  of  their  objeetives,  or  their  level  of  notoriety,  eannot  or 
do  not  seek  state  sponsors  of  any  kind.  Instead,  the  seope  of  their 
aetivities  is  so  limited  that  they  do  not  require,  for  instanee,  outside 
flnaneial  assistanee,  or  they  ean  raise  the  funding  they  need  from 
private  sourees.  Sinee  its  expulsion  from  Afghanistan,  al-Qaeda, 
whieh  apparently  reeeives  generous  funding  from  private  sourees 
in  the  region,  falls  into  this  eategory. 

What  means  do  terrorists  employ  to  try  to  aehieve  their  goals? 
A  representative  list  would  inelude:  hijaeking;  arson;  kidnapping 
of  publie  offieials,  eorporate  exeeutives,  or  eommon  eitizens;  hos¬ 
tage  taking;  assassination;  raids  against  installations;  property 
seizure  or  destruetion;  and  sabotage.  And  there  are  probably 
more  aets  that  do  not  fall  under  one  of  these  eategories. 

Two  things  stand  out  about  this  list.  The  first  is  its  sheer  size  and 
diversity.  The  potential  “target  set”  for  terrorists  seeking  to  eany 
out  any  of  these  aets  is  impressive,  espeeiaUy  in  a  eountry  the  size 
of  the  United  States.  It  is,  as  a  praetieal  matter,  essentially  impos¬ 
sible  to  proteet  aU  of  the  possible  vietims  of  all  of  these  forms  of  at- 
taek  all  the  time,  and  hying  to  reduee  risk  in  this  area  is  one  of  the 
true  horrors  for  those  involved  in  homeland  seeurity.  The  seeond 
observation  relates  to  diversity.  As  one  tries  to  nullify  the  ability  to 
eany  out  eaeh  of  these  forms  of  attaek,  one  quiekly  realizes  how 
little  transferability  there  is  from  one  form  of  attaek  to  another. 
Learning  how  to  proteet  airliners  from  being  hijaeked  does  not  help 
a  great  deal  in  proteeting  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  from  attaek  or 
provide  mueh  guidanee  for  designing  means  to  prevent  eorporate 
exeeutives  from  being  kidnapped  or  assassinated. 

There  is  the  added  problem  of  terrorists  eoming  into  possession 
of  or  using  weapons  of  mass  destruetion  in  attaeks.  The  ultimate 
fear  of  those  engaged  in  homeland  seeurity  is  the  seenario  where 
terrorists  employ  a  ehemieal,  biologieal,  or  worse  yet,  a  nuelear 
deviee  against  some  eivilian  target.  Although  it  is  arguable  that 
the  threat  is  not  as  great  as  is  sometimes  argued  (elandestinely 
building  and  transporting  a  nuelear  deviee  to  an  Ameriean  target 
is  not  an  easy  task),  it  remains  the  ultimate  danger. 

Fundamental  Differences 

Terrorism  is  both  a  distinetive  problem  and  part  of  the  eon- 
tinuum  of  forms  of  as}mimetrieal  warfare.  Its  distinetion  is  that 
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it  is  not  entirely  a  military  problem,  and  thus  strategies  and  so¬ 
lutions  eannot  be  entirely  military.  Certainly,  dealing  with  other 
forms  of  asymmetrieal  warfare  presents  politieal  elements  as 
well  as  military  ones,  but  the  eonfiguration  when  dealing  with 
terrorism  is  different.  At  the  same  time,  terrorism  is  the  result 
of  the  same  kinds  of  eonditions  that  breed  other  forms  of  as}mi- 
metrieal  warfare.  All  forms  of  this  kind  of  war  have  their  bases 
in  eonditions  of  deprivation  and  despair  that  nurture  and  pro- 
teet  groups  that  engage  in  one  form  or  another  of  asymmetrieal 
warfare.  Thus,  the  tasks  faeing  those  eharged  with  suppress¬ 
ing  terrorism  have  eommon  ground  with  those  seeking  to  de¬ 
feat  other  kinds  of  asymmetrieal  warriors. 

There  are  two  basie  methods  for  dealing  with  terrorism,  eaeh 
of  whieh  has  a  military  element  but  is  by  no  means  strietly 
military.  The  first  method  is  antiterrorism — defensive  measures 
used  to  reduee  the  vulnerability  of  potential  targets  to  attaek 
and  to  lessen  the  effeets  of  terrorist  attaeks  that  do  oeeur.  Anti¬ 
terrorist  aetivities  are  at  least  implieitly  based  on  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  preventive  measures  will  not  always  sueeeed  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  mounting  of  sueh  an  attaek,  and  that  as  a  result,  efforts 
must  be  made  to  lessen  the  effeets. 

Antiterrorism  entails  two  kinds  of  aetivities:  those  that  make 
terrorism  more  diffieult  and  those  that  make  it  less  effeetive. 
Examples  of  making  aets  more  diffieult  inelude  enhaneing  air¬ 
line  seeurity  to  make  it  more  diffieult  for  terrorists  to  board 
airliners  or  get  to  eoekpits  and  posting  inereased  numbers  of 
Marine  guards  at  overseas  embassies.  Efforts  to  make  sueh 
attaeks  less  effeetive  inelude  surrounding  publie  faeilities  with 
eement  feneing  that  ean  absorb  bomb  blasts  or  limiting  elose 
aeeess  to  publie  buildings,  sueh  as  elosing  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  front  of  the  White  House  to  vehieular  traffie. 

The  other  method  is  counterterrorism — offensive  and  military 
measures  taken  by  the  militaiy  and  other  ageneies  against  ter¬ 
rorists  or  their  sponsoring  ageneies  to  prevent,  deter,  or  respond 
to  terrorist  aets.  The  major  emphasis  of  eounterterrorism  is  to 
disable  or  dissuade  terrorists  from  earrying  out  their  aetions  be¬ 
fore  they  oeeur  by  means  sueh  as  penetrating  their  organiza¬ 
tions  and  taking  disabling  aetions  against  them.  When  this  fails 
then  the  emphasis  shifts  to  retribution,  both  direetly  to  punish 
the  transgressors  and  to  issue  warnings  to  others  who  might 
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contemplate  similar  aetions.  The  raids  against  Gadhafi  in  1986 
and  against  bin  Laden’s  training  eamps  in  1998  in  Afghanistan 
are  examples  of  the  latter. 

The  problem  with  either  of  these  approaehes  is  that  eompetent 
terrorists  ean  be  quite  adept  at  negating  antiterrorist  efforts  or  at 
eountering  eounterterrorism.  Achieving  the  randomness  and  un- 
predietabilily  that  makes  terrorism  effeetive  is  faeilitated  by  an 
enormously  large  and  diverse  set  of  potential  targets  that  ean  be 
attaeked  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  literally  impossible  to  “terrorist 
proof’  a  plaee  as  large  as  the  United  States  against  a  terrorist  threat 
that  one  eannot  antieipate  (eounterterrorism)  and  thwart  when  at- 
taeks  are  attempted  {antiterrorism).  An  emphasis  on  knowing  and 
thwarting  is  an  emphasis  on  inteUigenee  and  law  enforeement, 
whieh  are  the  ultimate  tools  for  suppressing  terrorism. 

Interestingly,  the  tasks  that  flow  from  this  deseription  are  akin 
to  those  already  deseribed  for  eounterinsurgeney,  where  three 
tasks  were  identified.  The  first  is  to  undereut  support  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  tnfrastrueture  and  forees  of  the  insurgent.  Penetration 
of  terrorist  organizations  (an  aet  of  eounterterrorism)  is  a  parallel 
aetivity.  The  seeond  requisite  of  eounterinsurgeney  is  intelUgenee 
superiority,  knowing  who  the  enemy  is  and  what  the  enemy  is 
doing,  whieh  elearly  also  applies  in  suppressing  terrorism.  The 
third  requisite  of  eounterinsurgeney  is  timing,  hying  to  identify 
and  destroy  insurgent  movements  in  their  vulnerable,  formahve 
stages.  Domeshe  attempts  at  penetration  to  deal  with  terrorists 
are  generally  assigned  to  law  enforeement  (the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation),  while  overseas  efforts  are  normally  assigned  to 
inteUigenee  ageneies. 


Conclusions 

Asymmetrieal  warfare  has  moved  to  the  eenter  stage  of  stra- 
tegie  eoneern  for  the  United  States  in  the  early  twenty-first  een- 
tury.  Although  there  is  elearly  nothing  novel  about  uneonven- 
tional  applieations  of  foree  by  inferior  powers  faeing  superior 
opponents,  the  degree  to  whieh  asymmetrieal  warfare  has  eome 
to  represent  the  major  strategie  ehallenge  faeing  the  United 
States  is  virtually  unpreeedented  in  the  Ameriean  experienee. 
The  United  States  last  faeed  a  symmetrieal  foe  in  the  Kuwaiti 
desert  in  1991;  that  same  Iraqi  foe  largely  ehose  not  to  make 
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a  contest  of  the  seeond  opportunity  in  2003.  In  between  there 
has  been  a  string  of  applieations  of  foree  in  one  or  another 
of  the  eategories  of  as5anmetrieal  warfare  deseribed  above.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  this  problem  will  ehange? 

The  overwhelming  answer  is  that  not  only  will  devising  strategy 
to  deal  with  as}mimetrieal  ehallenges  likely  not  fade,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  intensify.  The  major  reason  for  this  likelihood,  hinted  at  in 
the  introduetion,  is  an  tronie,  unintended  eonsequenee  of  the  US 
military  superiority  that  is  a  eenterpieee  of  the  Bush  Doetrtne:  the 
United  States  has  beeome  so  overwhelmingly  superior  in  lighting 
eonventional,  S5mimetrical  warfare  against  any  potential  foe  that 
no  one  wiU  present  that  threat  to  us  in  the  likely  future.  Fighting 
the  United  States  as}mimetrieally  may  or  may  not  be  sueeessful, 
but  fighting  the  United  States  on  its  own  terms  is  openly  suieidal. 
Thus,  the  design  and  applieation  of  asymmetrieal  strategies  that 
dilute  or  negate  Ameriean  eonventional  power  is  the  only  logieal 
way  for  potential  opponents  to  go  (with  the  possible  exeeption  of 
beeoming  a  nuelear  power,  a  problem  diseussed  in  the  next  ehap- 
ter).  The  eounterstrategy  for  Ameriean  symmetrieal  dominanee 
is  asymmetrieal  approaehes  to  war.  The  strategie  problem  for 
the  United  States  is  how  to  find  ways  to  eounter  those  eounter- 
strategies:  eounter -asymmetrieal-warfare  strategy. 

As  the  diseussion  in  this  ehapter  has  suggested,  as}mimetrieal 
strategies  are  beeoming  progressively  more  uneonventional 
and  thus  presenting  multiplying  military  and  politieal  problems 
for  the  United  States.  The  problem,  in  other  words,  is  getting 
harder,  not  easier;  and  there  is  no  partieular  reason  to  believe 
it  will  not  get  more  diffieult  in  the  future  as  potential  opponents 
seareh  for  effeetive  ways  to  nullify  Ameriean  power. 

Insurgeney  warfare,  most  prominently  assoeiated  in  the  Ameri¬ 
ean  mind  with  Vietnam,  was  not  so  radiealfy  asymmetrieal 
in  retrospeet  as  it  seemed  at  the  time.  At  the  politieal  level,  for 
tnstanee,  it  was  highly  traditional  and  Clausewitzian,  a  traditional 
eontest  for  eontrol  of  government  by  two  eontending  sides.  In  its 
guerrilla  phase,  that  war  was  as5mimetrieal  at  the  taetieal  level 
but  not  so  mueh  so  at  the  strategie  level.  Mao,  after  all,  was  a 
reader  and  follower  of  Clausewitz,  and  ultimately  it  showed  in  his 
and  others’  applieations  of  insurgeney,  notably  in  Vietnam. 

When  looking  at  other  asymmetrieal  approaehes,  the  prob¬ 
lems  have  beeome  more  eomplieated.  The  new  internal  wars  add 
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a  chaos  of  purpose  and  military  action  that  the  application  of 
organized  force  can  contain  as  long  as  that  force  is  in  place. 
The  experience  in  places  like  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  extended  to 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  suggests  that  the  creation  of  postwar  sta¬ 
bility  that  can  endure  after  outside  force  is  removed  may  be  an¬ 
other  problem.  Liberia,  which  has  been  in  a  state  of  chaos  since 
1989,  is  just  the  most  recent  test  case.  Fourth  generation  war¬ 
fare  extends  warfare  to  the  comprehensive  definition  of  society 
as  target  and  nonstate  opponents  to  confront.  International  ter¬ 
rorism  adds  significant  nonmilitaiy  elements  to  the  as}mimetrical 
problem.  Each  permutation  further  complicates  the  problem  of 
counter -as5mimetrical-warfare  strategy.  What  is  next? 

Iraq  is  an  important  test  of  the  evolution  of  asymmetrical  warfare 
in  at  least  two  ways  that  bear  close  observation.  The  US  military 
might  have  successfully  overthrown  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime, 
but  wiU  it  succeed  in  transforming  Iraq?  If  Iraq  does  not  evolve  into 
the  region’s  exemplary  democracy  that  was  always  the  underl3Tng 
neoconservative  dream  for  the  operation,  what  wQl  the  world  con¬ 
clude  about  overwhelming  American  superioriiy?  Does  that  force 
translate  into  positive  change,  or  is  it  primarily  good  for  negative 
tasks?  Is  it  possible  that  the  United  States  has  power  to  conquer 
but  not  to  transform?  Only  time  wQl  tell,  but  the  answer  could  have 
considerable  strategic  significance  in  the  evolution  of  as}mimetrical 
warfare  strategy  and  counterstrategy. 
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Nuclear  Strategy 

The  advent  of  nuelear  weapons,  the  threat  of  nuelear  war,  and 
the  devising  of  nuelear  strategies  to  regulate  these  awesome 
weapons  formed  the  eenterpieee  of  militaiy  thinking  during  the 
Cold  War.  The  reason  was  simple;  the  Cold  War  was  ultimately 
a  military  eompetition.  War  between  the  superpowers  and  their 
bloes  was  its  ultimate  expression,  and  a  war  entailing  a  general 
exchange  of  nuclear  weapons  could — and  probably  would — destroy 
both  sides.  In  an  atmosphere  where  most  people  believed  the  only 
outcomes  of  the  Cold  War  were  either  its  indefinite  continuation  or 
“hot”  war,  avoiding  the  heat  of  nuclear  confrontation  was  clearly 
the  highest  priority. 

Given  the  way  the  Cold  War  actually  ended  and  our  growing 
distance  from  those  events,  the  subject  of  nuclear  strategy  has 
clearly  lost  its  urgency;  some  would  argue  even  its  salience.  To 
paraphrase  George  H.  W.  Bush  during  the  1992  presidential 
campaign,  we  no  longer  go  to  bed  worrying  about  nuclear  war. 

So  why  continue  to  discuss  nuclear  war  in  a  volume  such 
as  this?  There  are  three  reasons.  First,  nuclear  strategy  was 
a  dominant  form  of  thinking  that  produced  some  unique  con¬ 
structs  that  may  be  useful  for  current  strategists  dealing  with 
contemporary  problems.  Second,  the  continued  possession  of 
sizable  nuclear  arsenals  by  countries  like  Russia  reminds  us 
that  nuclear  war  may  be  a  diminished  problem,  but  it  has  not 
disappeared  altogether.  Third,  older  nuclear  constructs  may 
provide  some  guidance  for  dealing  with  current  problems  such 
as  WMD  proliferation. 

The  original  American  research  into  the  weapon  potential  of  the 
atom  was  commissioned  in  1939  by  Pres.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  response  to  reports  of  German  nuclear  investigations  and  con¬ 
tinued  even  after  reliable  intelligence  concluded  the  Nazi  effort 
had  been  abandoned.  The  result  was  a  successful  fission  reac¬ 
tion  under  the  grandstands  of  the  University  of  Chicago  football 
stadium  in  1942.  The  first  successful  nuclear  weapon  demon¬ 
stration  occurred  in  the  White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  desert  on  16 
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July  1945;  and  on  6  and  9  August  1945,  the  only  employment  of 
nuelear  weapons  in  war  was  eonsummated  with  the  bombings  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

The  enormous  impaet  of  nuelear  weaponry  required  eonsider- 
able  adjustment  by  those  who  plan  military  strategy.  Part  of  the 
problem  was  that  even  the  seientists  who  designed  the  original 
deviees  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  they  had  ereated.  After 
viewing  the  White  Sands  test  of  July  1945,  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
the  physieist  generally  eonsidered  the  “father  of  the  A-bomb,” 
said,  ‘There  floated  through  my  mind  a  line  from  the  Hindu 
seiipture,  the  Bhagavad-Gita:  ‘1  am  beeome  Death,  the  destroyer 
of  worlds.’  1  think  we  all  had  this  feeling,  more  or  less.”^ 

Analyses  of  the  effeets  of  nuelear  bombing  were  profoundly 
sobering.  In  deeiding  to  attaek  Japanese  eities  with  these  weap¬ 
ons,  Pres.  Harry  S.  Truman  and  his  advisers  underestimated 
their  destruetive  effeet  and  viewed  nuelear  munitions  as  no 
more  than  a  dramatie  extension  of  developments  in  strategie 
bombing  that  had  evolved  during  the  war.  In  one  sense,  nuelear 
bombs  simply  armed  advoeates  of  the  strategie-bombtng  theory 
with  an  explosive  deviee  that  would  adequately  and  effleiently 
earry  out  the  promises  of  aerial  bombardment  proelaimed  by 
prewar  enthusiasts.  Others  argued  that  nuelear  weapons  were 
unique  and  that  deterrenee  of  nuelear  attaek  was  now  the  ma¬ 
jor  military  task.  In  the  ensuing  debate,  a  whole  new  braneh  of 
and  outlook  on  military  strategy  was  born. 

Three  initial  points  must  be  made  about  the  evolution  of 
thought  on  nuelear  weapons.  First,  most  sourees  agree  that 
nuelear  weapons  ereate  sueh  a  qualitative  departure  from 
eonventional  weaponry  that  their  military  usefulness  is  highly 
questionable.  Indeed,  the  entire  body  of  nuelear  thought  is  of¬ 
ten  deseribed  as  the  study  of  nuelear  deterrenee,  henee  ques¬ 
tioning  or  denying  a  war -fighting  purpose  for  these  weapons. 
Seeond,  these  judgments  about  the  eonsequenees  of  employing 
nuelear  weapons  lead  to  a  general  agreement  that  this  area  of 
strategy  is  unique.  The  applieability  of  strategies  and  doetrine 
governing  other  military  instruments  has  been  deemed  eon- 
eeptually  inadequate  or  irrelevant  for  understanding  nuelear 
dynamies  beeause  of  the  physieal  effeets  of  employing  these 
weapons  in  war.  The  result  is  development  of  nuelear  strate¬ 
gies  of  deterrenee  divoreed  from,  or  only  tangentially  related  to. 
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prior  strategic  and  doctrinal  formulations.  Third,  the  area  of 
deterrence  theorizing  has  been  largely  left  to  civilians.  Whereas 
professional  military  theoreticians  had  developed  strategies  and 
doctrines  of  aerial  bombardment  before  World  War  II,  strategies 
regarding  nuclear  weapons  have  evolved  almost  entirely  out¬ 
side  the  professional  military  community. 

These  factors  tended  to  make  nuclear  strategy  a  distinct  and 
independent  area  in  the  study  of  strategy.  The  area  abounds 
with  complex  concepts  and  ideas  that  are,  at  first  encounter, 
forbidding  and  alien,  even  for  people  with  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  nonnuclear  (conventional)  strategy.  To  understand  the  role  of 
nuclear  strategy  in  overall  strategy  and  the  d5mamics  of  nuclear 
thought  requires  examining  briefly  two  separate  but  interrelated 
topics:  the  evolution  of  the  nuclear  age  and  how  evolving  realiiy 
has  affected  thinking,  and  concepts  of  nuclear  strategy  and 
their  relationship  to  a  condition  of  nuclear  deterrence.  These 
concerns  can  then  be  applied  to  contemporary  nuclear  issues 
such  as  proliferation  of  WMD  and  missile  defenses. 

D3mamics  of  Nuclear  Evolution 

Nuclear  weapons  development  was,  in  many  ways,  the  model 
for  the  extreme  d}mamism  that  marks  modern  weapons  de¬ 
velopment.  Nuclear  weapons  indeed  qualitatively  transformed 
the  prospects  of  future  warfare.  Unlike  modern  weapons  that 
have  made  warfare  more  efficient  and  raised  the  possibility  of 
war  fought  with  decreased  military  and  civilian  deaths,  nuclear 
weapons  raised  the  opposite  prospect  of  warfare  so  destructive 
and  gruesome  as  to  be  virtually  unthinkable,  with  results  in¬ 
creasingly  hideous.  This  development  was  progressive. 

Although  development  and  change  were  continuous  and  dy¬ 
namic  throughout  the  thermonuclear  age,  four  events  stand 
out  as  most  important  in  defining  the  “ground  rules”  for  nu¬ 
clear  strategy:  development  of  nuclear  (atomic  or  fission)  weap¬ 
ons  themselves,  advent  of  the  hydrogen  (fission-fusion)  bomb, 
perfection  and  deplo)mient  of  the  ICBM,  and  development  of 
the  multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV). 
The  prospect  of  missile  defenses  is  conceptually  equivalent, 
although  effective  versions  were  unavailable  during  the  Cold 
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War.  Collectively,  these  events  have  provided  the  context  for 
nuclear  deterrence,  but  each  has  had  a  different  impact. 

The  Atomic  Bomb 

Although  early  atomic  weapons  greatly  increased  the  destruc¬ 
tive  power  of  airborne  munitions,  the  changes  they  introduced  in 
military  employment  strategies  were  matters  of  degree,  although 
admittedly  a  high  degree.  The  primary  difference  was  a  quantum 
increase  in  the  destructive  capacity  of  an  airborne  “launcher” — a 
single  airplane  armed  with  a  single  atomic  bomb  could  now  ac¬ 
complish  area  destruction  formerly  attainable  only  by  repeated 
mass  aerial  bombardment.  As  strategist  Bernard  Brodie  and  oth¬ 
ers  quickly  realized,  this  capability  alone  substantially  changed 
the  calculation  of  warfare. ^  First,  it  made  massive  destruction 
of  industry  and  civilian  populations  incredibly  more  rapid  and 
“efficient.”  Second,  these  weapons  accelerated  “demilitarization” 
of  traditional  warfare.  The  swift  cataclysm  produced  by  a  single 
atomic  bomb  meant  that  devastation,  formerly  possible  only  af¬ 
ter  a  victor  had  vanquished  an  opponent’s  armed  forces,  could 
now  be  accomplished  independently  of  the  military  situation  on 
the  ground  and  at  sea. 

These  effects  were,  in  large  measure,  what  airpower  enthusiasts 
before  World  War  II  had  maintained  would  be  the  impact  of  strate¬ 
gic  bombardment  on  warfare.  As  a  qualitative  change  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  calculus,  however,  these  effects  were  mitigated  by  two  factors. 
First,  the  original  atomic  devices  were  crude  and  difficult  to  build. 
The  bombs  that  leveled  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  weighed  approxi¬ 
mately  live  tons  apiece,  greatly  strained  the  capacities  of  the  B-29 
bombers  that  carried  them  to  the  targets,  and  developed  only  15 
to  20  kdotons  (thousand  tons  of  TNT  equivalent)  of  destructive 
force.  Detonation  of  the  second  bomb  temporarily  exhausted  the 
world’s  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons.  Second,  conventional  bomb¬ 
ers  were  the  only  means  of  delivering  the  original  atomic  bombs, 
and  defenses  could  succeed  in  interdicting  bombers.  Thus,  the 
result  was  more  quantitative  than  qualitative.  Atomic  bombs  were 
certainly  a  great  deal  more  powerful  than  conventional  bombs, 
but  questions  about  defense  strategy,  detection,  interception,  and 
losses  were  fundamentally  the  same. 
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The  Hydrogen  Bomb 

The  hydrogen  bomb,  known  also  as  the  thermonuelear  or 
“super”  bomb  at  the  time,  again  produeed  a  quantum  tnerease 
in  the  amount  of  destruetive  power  that  eould  be  produeed  by 
a  single  bomb.  Fission  bombs  had  been  measured  in  kilotons, 
but  the  new  hydrogen  bombs  eould  produee  explosions  mea¬ 
sured  in  megatons  (millions  of  tons  of  TNT).  The  destruetive 
potential  of  even  a  few  thermonuelear  weapons  penetrating 
defenses  beeame  mueh  more  frightening  to  eontemplate,  and 
people  began  to  wonder  whether  any  eonfliet  fought  with  this 
weaponry  was  winnable  in  any  meaningful  manner. 

The  “bigger  bang  for  the  buek”  and  weight  produeed  by  hy¬ 
drogen  weapons,  eombined  with  improved  warhead  designs, 
raised  the  possibility  of  using  a  different  means  of  delivery.  The 
primary  eandidate  was  strategie  roekets,  whieh  had  first  been 
used  by  Germany  during  World  War  II. 

The  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 

Roeket  researeh  begun  before  World  War  II  eontinued  after 
the  war,  but  weapon  applieations  were  limited  by  the  weight 
and  size  of  early  nuelear  bombs.  Using  the  new  developments, 
roeket  programs  aeeelerated;  and  in  1957  the  Soviets  sueeess- 
fully  tested  a  ballistie  missile  and  launehed  Sputnik  into  spaee. 
The  quantitative  ehange  in  warfare  had  beeome  qualitative. 

Introduetion  of  ballistie  missile  delivery  systems  funda¬ 
mentally  altered  traditional  notions  about  defense.  Although 
the  prospeets  of  nuelear  warfare  had  raised  terrible  speeters 
of  death  and  destruetion,  the  faet  remained  that,  before  the 
advent  of  ballistie  missiles,  it  was  possible  to  design  a  defen¬ 
sive  strategy  to  intereept  enough  of  an  ineoming  enemy  foree 
to  minimize  the  resulting  destruetion.  A  soeiety  absorbing  a 
nuelear  attaek  might  be  greatly  damaged,  but  it  eould  still  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  survive. 

Ballistic  missiles  changed  that  expectation  and,  in  the  process, 
Americans  recognized  a  fundamental  qualitative  difference  be¬ 
tween  bombardment  by  manned  aircraft  and  by  ballistic  missiles. 
The  basis  of  the  change  was  the  realization  that,  at  the  time,  de¬ 
fense  against  ballistic  missiles  was  impossible.  John  F.  Kennedy 
described  the  problem  during  the  1960  election  campaign  as 
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trying  “to  shoot  a  bullet  with  another  bullet.”  Faetng  nuelear- 
tipped  roekets,  it  was  no  longer  reasonable  to  expeet  to  be  able  to 
defend  the  homeland  in  any  eonventional  way.  Realization  that 
the  Soviets  eould  reaeh  the  United  States  with  roekets  we  eould 
not  defend  against  was  shoeking.  If  the  United  States  eould  no 
longer  avoid  devastation  in  a  nuelear  war,  then  the  only  way  to 
avoid  the  eonsequenees  of  nuelear  war  was  to  ensure  that  war  did 
not  oeeur  at  all.  Deterrenee  beeame  the  prime  (many  would  argue 
sole)  purpose  of  nuelear  weapons. 

Ballistie  missiles  also  raised  questions  about  how  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  deterrenee  strategy.  In  traditional  military  thinking,  the 
deterrent  purpose  of  military  foree  had  been  based  on  making 
one  or  both  of  two  threats.  On  one  hand,  a  potential  adver¬ 
sary  eould  be  deterred  from  attaeking  by  the  eredible  threat 
that  one’s  forees  would  thwart  its  aggressive  design  and  henee 
render  the  effort  futile  (a  denial  threat).  On  the  other  hand,  an 
aggressor  eould  be  dissuaded  by  the  believable  threat  that  one 
would  punish  him  in  exeess  of  any  potential  gain  (a  punish¬ 
ment  threat). 

The  denial  threat  has  effeetive  defense  as  its  basie  ingredient. 
Thus  it  was  an  unrealistie  threat  when  applied  to  a  weapon  against 
whieh  there  was  no  defense.  The  punishment  threat  is  based  on 
devastating  retaliation.  Sinee  both  sides  possessed  devastating 
weapons  against  whieh  neither  eould  defend,  the  basie  deterrent 
threat  had  to  be  punishment.  There  was  no  alternative. 

Multiple  Independently  Targetable 
Reentry  Vehicles 

Development  of  multiple  independently  targetable  reentry 
vehieles  by  the  United  States  in  1970  and  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1975  was  an  event  of  similar  magnitude.  By  iner easing  the 
number  of  warheads  that  eould  be  delivered  by  a  single  mis¬ 
sile,  MIRVs  allowed  both  for  rapid  multiplieation  of  the  number 
of  warheads  in  eaeh  arsenal  and  for  a  eonsequent  inerease  in 
the  number  and  kinds  of  targets  at  whieh  eaeh  side  eould  aim 
its  weapons.  Combined  with  great  strides  in  inertial-guidanee 
teehnology  during  the  1970s,  MIRVs  also  potentially  provided 
the  eapability  to  strike  the  other  side’s  nuelear  forees. 
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Many  analysts  believe  MIRVing  was  the  single  most  destabi¬ 
lizing  event  of  the  nuelear  age  beeause  it  allowed  eontemplation 
of  attaeking  an  enemy  with  nuelear  weapons  to  destroy  retal¬ 
iatory  ability.  With  eonfldenee  in  this  eounterforee  capability, 
one  can  begin  to  think  about  waging  nuclear  war  and  winning 
in  the  sense  of  surviving  due  to  “offensive  damage  limitation” 
(destroying  enemy  weapons  before  they  can  be  used).  This  is 
considered  destabilizing  because  it  creates  circumstances  in 
which  it  might  be  tempting  to  cross  the  nuclear  threshold  and 
start  a  nuclear  war  with  a  preemptive  attack. 

Missile  Defenses 

The  inability  to  protect  the  homeland  by  den}dng  enemies 
the  ability  to  attack  American  soil  became  an  alarming  pros¬ 
pect  once  the  possibility  of  nuclear  attacks  was  raised,  and 
multiple  efforts  have  been  undertaken  ever  since  to  devise  a 
system  capable  of  defeating  such  an  attack  before  it  reaches 
American  soil.  Conceptually,  a  missile  defense  is  attractive  be¬ 
cause  it  adds  the  possibility  of  denial  to  the  retaliatory  threat 
as  a  means  to  deter  a  potential  nuclear  enemy. 

Historically,  the  Achilles’  heels  of  missile  defenses  have  been 
workability  and  cost.  It  was  never  clear  that  the  United  States 
could  design  and  deploy  a  defense  against  a  concerted  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  involving  literally  thousands  of  incoming  war¬ 
heads,  and  the  cost  of  any  system  has  always  been  very  high. 
As  a  result,  missile  defenses  never  became  part  of  the  Cold  War 
arsenal. 

Missile  defense  is  the  one  element  of  the  Cold  War  debate  over 
nuclear  weapons  that  has  survived  that  era.  There  has  always 
been  an  element  of  the  strategic  debate  that  argued  that  it  was 
immoral  for  the  United  States  not  to  attempt  to  defend  itself 
from  nuclear  attacks,  and  Pres.  George  W.  Bush  and  many  of 
his  defense  analysts  subscribe  to  that  school  of  thought.  With 
no  Soviet-style  opponent  on  the  horizon,  the  focus  of  missile 
defenses  has  been  redirected  to  the  problem  created  by  small, 
generally  rogue  countries  that  may  attain  WMD  capability 
along  with  missile  delivery  capacity.  As  a  practical  matter,  this 
is  a  physically  simplified  problem,  since  the  candidate  states 
(e.g..  North  Korea  or  Iran)  will  likely  be  capable  of  developing 
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only  very  small  missile  arsenals  that  would  be  easier  (although 
by  no  means  easy)  to  intereept  than  a  Soviet-style  launeh.  The 
advoeaey  of  a  ballistie  missile  defense  (BMD)  system  remains 
eontroversial  on  both  grounds  of  workability  against  even  a 
small  attaek  and  on  the  likelihood  of  sueh  an  attaek.  John 
Pike,  spokesman  for  the  Federation  of  Ameriean  Seientists,  has 
deseribed  the  Bush  plan  for  BMD  as  “a  weapon  that  does  not 
work  against  a  threat  that  does  not  exist. This  artifaet  of  the 
Cold  War  will  be  debated  later  in  the  ehapter. 

Basic  Concepts  and  Relationships 

Theorists  of  nuelear  strategy  developed  their  own  language 
and  logie  to  deseribe  their  unique  part  of  military  strategy.  Some 
of  their  terms  and  eoneepts  are  drawn,  direetly  or  indireetly, 
from  more  eonventional  military  eonsiderations,  but  others  are 
unique  to  the  field.  This  seetion  begins  by  defining  and  exploring 
basie  ideas,  moves  to  relationships  between  eoneepts,  and  eon- 
eludes  with  the  “eonventional  wisdom”  about  how  these  ideas 
eontributed  to  the  maintenanee  of  nuelear  deterrenee. 

Definitions 

The  basie  eoneern  in  developing  nuelear  strategy  is  finding 
the  best  means  to  eonvinee  potential  adversaries  not  to  use 
their  nuelear  forees,  in  other  words,  deterrenee.  Three  basie 
eoneepts  are  ineluded  in  this  definition  of  the  problem:  plans 
for  using  nuelear  foree  (deelaratory  strategy),  potential  targets 
for  nuelear  forees  (emplo}mient  strategy),  and  the  required  na¬ 
ture  (eapability)  of  nuelear  forees  to  fulfill  their  defined  roles. 

A  eountiy’s  declaratory  strategy  is  its  stated  plan  for  using  nu¬ 
elear  weapons  in  the  pereeived  imminenee  or  aetuality  of  nuelear 
war.  In  view  of  the  potentially  devastating  eonsequenees  of  a  nuelear 
exehange  and  very  real  questions  about  whether  a  nuelear  war 
eould  be  eontroUed  short  of  a  disastrous  aU-out  exehange,  empha¬ 
sis  at  this  level  has  not  foeused  on  sustained  use  and  appUeation  of 
nuelear  foree.  Rather  the  evolving  strategies  foeused  on  the  onset  of 
nuelear  hostilities,  and  a  diehotomy  emerged  between  those  theo¬ 
rists  who  prefer  preemptive  or  retaliatory  strategies.  A  preemptive 
(first-strike)  strategy  is  the  intention  to  use  one’s  nuelear  forees 
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before  having  absorbed  a  nuclear  attack  by  an  adversary.  A  retalia¬ 
tory  (second-strike)  strategy  is  the  determination  to  employ  nuclear 
weapons  only  in  response  to  nuclear  attack. 

A  country’s  declaratory  strategy  is  determined  partly  by,  and 
helps  to  shape,  its  targeting  priorities.  Nuclear  strategists  have 
developed  an  antiseptic  way  of  designating  nuclear  targets  by 
distinguishing  between  so-called  countervalue  and  counterforce 
targets.  Countervalue  targets  are  those  things  people  value, 
most  notably  their  lives  and  the  productive  capabilities  that 
directly  support  and  sustain  people,  and  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  postwar  recovery.  Countervalue  targets  include  popu¬ 
lation  centers,  industrial  complexes,  power -generating  facili¬ 
ties,  and  civilian  transportation  and  communications  networks. 
Counterforce  targets  are  those  things  that  contribute  directly  to 
the  ability  to  wage  war.  They  include  a  state’s  strategic  nuclear 
forces  and  significant  conventional  forces  that  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  response  to  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  counterforce-countervalue  distinction  is  neither  entirely 
new  nor  completely  meaningful.  The  debate  about  attacking 
civilian  populations  (countervalue)  or  military  targets  (counter - 
force)  was  a  prominent  part  of  the  strategic  bombing  contro¬ 
versy  in  World  War  II  concerning  “area”  versus  “precision” 
bombing.  The  distinction  has  always  been  more  rhetorical  than 
real  given  the  destructive  capability  of  nuclear  weapons.  Many 
counterforce  targets  are  in  cities  (countervalue  targets),  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  cannot  be  attacked  with  nuclear  weapons  without 
producing  extensive  collateral  damage.  Put  more  succinctly,  a 
nuclear  attack  against  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  (a 
counterforce  target)  would  largely  decimate  the  city  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  it  is  located  (a  countervalue  target). 

A  concept  closely  related  to  targeting  preference  is  nuclear 
capability,  which  refers  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  a  country’s 
nuclear  power,  its  means  of  delivering  that  power,  and  its  nu¬ 
clear  force’s  vulnerability  to  interception  or  preemptive  attack. 
The  distinction  is  typically  made,  in  ideal  terms,  between  a 
first-strike  capability  and  a  second-strike  capability. 

A  first-strike  capability  is  the  ability  to  attack  and  destroy 
another  country’s  capability  to  retaliate.  Thus  true  first-strike 
capability  emphasizes  the  ability  to  destroy  counterforce  tar¬ 
gets,  and  the  term  is  often  used  synonymously  for  counterforce 
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capability.  A  country  possessing  a  first-strike  eapability  ean 
issue  plausible  denial  threats  and  deprive  an  adversary  of  the 
retaliatory,  punitive  deterrent  threat.  A  second-strike  capability 
is  the  eapaeity  to  absorb  any  possible  nuelear  attaek  and  to 
retaliate  with  suffieient  foree  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  the  attaeker.  Thus  a  seeond-strike  eapability  implements 
the  punitive  deterrent  threat.  Seeond-strike  targets  tend  to  be 
eountervalue  targets,  both  to  punish  an  aggressor  and  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  a  potential  aggressor  knows  it  will  suffer  terribly  for 
eommitting  a  nuelear  transgression. 

Attainment  of  first-  or  seeond-strike  capabilities  requires  de¬ 
velopment  of  forces  with  different  eharaeteristies.  The  primary 
eharaeteristies  of  a  first-strike  foree  are  size  and  aeeuraey.  A 
first-strike  foree  should  be  numerieally  larger — at  least  in  terms 
of  warheads — than  its  adversary  sinee  it  must  be  eapable  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  adversary’s  retaliatory  weapons  to  aehieve  its  goal 
of  winning  the  exehange  and  not  being  destroyed  in  retalia¬ 
tion.  Aeeuraey  is  obviously  eritieal  against  eounterforee  targets 
because  any  weapon  system  not  destroyed  ean  be  used  in  re¬ 
taliation.  Sinee,  by  definition,  first-strike  eapability  requires  the 
ability  to  disarm  an  opponent,  anything  that  raises  questions 
about  eliminating  retaliatory  forees  dilutes  the  eapability. 

Seeond-strike  capability,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  invul¬ 
nerability  (survivability)  of  forees  and  penetrabfiiiy  of  those  forees 
to  their  target  as  primary  eharaeteristies.  Invulnerability  means 
that  a  foree  ean  survive  a  preemptive  attaek,  and  penetrability 
means  that  the  foree  ean  get  through  defensive  barriers  to  reaeh 
and  destroy  its  targets.  Any  enemy  capabiliiy  that  degrades  ei¬ 
ther  eharaeteristic  (e.g.,  an  enemy  ability  to  destroy  retaliatory 
systems  before  they  ean  be  launehed  or  effeetive  aetive  defenses) 
dilutes  seeond-strike  eapabiliiy. 

Relationships  between  Concepts 

Notions  about  eapability,  deelaratory  strategy,  and  targeting 
are  related  to  one  another  in  at  least  two  distinet  ways.  First, 
the  ideas,  partieularly  ideas  about  eapability,  are  related  in  the 
sense  that  they  gain  meaning  in  large  measure  from  their  eom- 
parison  with  the  eapabilities  of  a  potential  adversary.  Seeond, 
within  a  state’s  ealeulation  of  nuelear  strategy,  the  three  eoneepts 
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are  interrelated:  eapabtlity  influenees  ehoiee  of  strategy  and 
viee  versa,  and  eapabtlity  and  strategy  tnfluenee  target  priorities. 

Although  forees  ean  be  and  are  designed  primarily  to  endow 
them  with  first-  or  seeond-strike  eapabtlity  by  emphasizing  one 
set  or  the  other  of  required  eharaeteristies,  aetual  eapabtlity  ean 
be  judged  only  by  eomparing  it  with  an  adversary’s  eapabilities. 
A  given  amount  and  type  of  foree  ean  eonstitute  a  first-strike 
or  seeond-strike  eapabtlity,  or  it  ean  be  inadequate  for  either, 
depending  on  the  forees  it  eonfronts.  In  eontemporary  terms, 
the  United  States  effeetively  has  a  first-strike  eapabtlity  against 
virtually  all  other  states  in  the  world,  obviously  tneludtng  those 
that  do  not  possess  nuelear  weapons  but  also  those  that  have  or 
may  develop  small  nuelear  arsenals.  In  the  event  of  the  threat  of 
war  in  whieh  the  United  States  eould  be  attaeked  with  nuelear 
weapons,  it  eould,  if  it  ehose  to  do  so,  launeh  a  preemptive  strike 
and  destroy  the  threatening  eountiy’s  weapons  without  faetng 
eeriain  retaliation.  The  exeeption  among  (barely)  eoneeivable 
nuelear  opponents  is  Russia,  whieh  retains  a  large  enough  arse¬ 
nal  to  absorb  an  Ameriean  attaek  and  retaliate.  Against  Russia, 
the  United  States  has  a  seeond-strike  eapabtlity. 

Capability  and  deelaratory  strategy  are  also  highly  inter¬ 
related  and  interdependent.  One’s  eapabtlity  largely  dietates 
one’s  strategie  ehoiees,  ineluding  seleetion  of  a  firing  strategy. 
The  deelaratory  strategy  a  eountiy  wants  to  follow  also  infiu- 
enees  the  kind  of  foree  eapabtlity  it  develops.  In  turn  these 
determinations  will,  or  at  least  should,  largely  determine  tar¬ 
geting  priorities. 

There  are  two  eapabiUty-strategy-targeting  combinations  that 
conventional  wisdom  from  the  Cold  War  suggests  a  country  might 
seek  to  follow.  A  country  with  a  large,  very  accurate  nuclear  arse¬ 
nal  might  decide  to  adopt  a  first-strike  strategy  against  counter - 
force  targets.  Conversely,  that  same  country  might  decide  it  wants 
to  adopt  such  a  strategy  and  thus  try  to  develop  weapons  with  the 
capabiliiy  to  carry  out  the  strategy.  Having  a  first-strike  capabiliiy 
is  crucial  to  adopting  the  strategy  because  the  major  motivation 
for  adopting  this  combination  is  to  be  able  to  “win”  a  nuclear  war 
in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  avoid  a  nuclear  retaliation  after  de- 
stro}ing  the  opponent’s  weapons.  The  United  States  is  currently 
(and  for  the  foreseeable  future)  the  only  country  with  the  physical 
capability  to  adopt  this  combination  of  strategy  and  targeting 
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philosophy  based  on  capability.  The  doctrine  of  preemption  that 
is  part  of  the  Bush  Doctrine  expressed  in  the  2002  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Strategy  of  the  United  States  is  compatible  with  such  a  phi¬ 
losophy,  although  the  United  States  has  not  publicly  extended 
the  idea  of  preemption  to  encompass  nuclear  weapons.^  As  we 
will  see  in  the  next  section,  most  strategists  have  historically  ar¬ 
gued  that  this  combination  is  destabilizing  because  of  the  incen¬ 
tives  it  produces  for  potential  nuclear  war  opponents. 

The  other  combination  is  one  that  includes  second-strike- 
capable  nuclear  weapons  with  an  intention  only  to  fire  those 
weapons  in  retaliation  after  having  absorbed  an  initial  attack. 
Such  an  intention  can  be  attached  to  either  a  counterforce  or  a 
countervalue  targeting  philosophy,  although  it  is  normally  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  countervalue  orientation,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  that,  by  definition,  a  second-strike  force  lacks  the  accu¬ 
racy  to  take  out  enemy  forces  preemptively;  and  since  it  plans 
only  to  respond  to  an  initial  attack,  most  of  the  valuable  oppo¬ 
sition  counterforce  targets — notably  nuclear  forces — ^will  likely 
have  been  expended  in  the  initial  attack.  At  the  same  time,  the 
major  purpose  of  a  second-strike  strategy  is  to  minimize  the 
likelihood  that  nuclear  war  will  occur  at  all.  One  way  to  do  so 
is  to  make  the  retaliatory  consequences  of  launching  the  attack 
as  painful  and  gruesome  for  the  initial  attacker  as  possible  to 
dissuade  the  potential  attacker  from  starting  the  war  in  the 
first  place.  Promising  to  kill  as  many  citizens  as  possible  in  re¬ 
taliation  makes  those  prospects  maximally  unappealing. 

Other  combinations  make  less  sense.  A  country  with  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  carry  out  a  successful  first  strike  might  say  it  would 
only  fire  its  weapons  in  response  to  an  attack,  but  no  poten¬ 
tial  opponent  could  possibly  believe  that  such  a  state  would 
willingly  absorb  an  attack  it  could  avoid  through  preemption. 
At  the  same  time,  a  state  lacking  first-strike-capable  weapons 
cannot  plausibly  argue  that  it  could  fire  first  and  “win”  an  ex¬ 
change  because  it  would  be  vulnerable  to  retaliation. 

In  the  contemporary  world,  the  most  interesting  situation  is 
among  actual  or  potential  nuclear  states  whose  arsenals  either 
are  or  might  be  incapable  of  either  first-  or  second-strike  capa¬ 
bility.  This  condition  applies  to  most  Third  World  states  (about 
which  there  are  proliferation  concerns  that  are  discussed  in 
the  next  section)  because  such  states  will  almost  certainly  have 
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very  small  arsenals  that,  in  most  eases,  wiU  be  vulnerable  to 
preemptive  attaek.  For  sueh  states  faeing  a  flrst-strike-eapable 
state  like  the  United  States,  their  options  may  be  either  to  sur¬ 
render  and  avoid  deeimation  or  to  fire  first  and  hope  for  the 
best,  sinee  the  failure  to  do  so  may  leave  them  disarmed — ^what 
is  known  in  nuelear  strategy  terms  as  the  “use-them-or-lose- 
them”  problem. 

At  the  military  strategy  level,  the  distinetions  between  de- 
elaratory  strategy  and  development  and  deployment  strate¬ 
gies  that  result  in  foree  eapabilities  are  sometimes  muddied 
beeause  developmental  strategies  that  eould  alter  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  two  eountries  involve  substantial  lead  times.  In 
formulating  deelaratory  strategy  and  providing  guidanee  in 
development  and  deployment,  planners  must  emphasize  de¬ 
velopmental  efforts  that  will  result  in  desirable  relationships 
between  adversaries.  In  Ameriean  eireles  at  least,  desirability 
has  largely  been  equated  with  stability,  and  stability  has  been 
equated  with  redueing  ineentives  to  start  nuelear  war. 

Nuclear  Stability 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  developing  different  types  of  nu¬ 
elear  forees  and  strategies,  the  primary  purpose  of  nuelear  weap¬ 
ons  is  to  deter  a  potential  adversary  from  using  them.  Sinee  the 
ability  to  eontrol  a  nuelear  exehange  is  eonjeetural  and  the  po¬ 
tential  eonsequenees  of  the  inability  to  eontrol  sueh  eonfiiet  are 
so  awful,  major  emphasis  has  been  plaeed  on  avoiding  the  onset 
of  nuelear  war  (the  so-ealled  nuelear  threshold  or  firebreak).  As 
a  eonsequenee,  anything  that  deereases  the  likelihood  of  nu¬ 
elear  war  is  said  to  be  stabilizing,  and  anything  that  inereases 
the  likelihood  is  destabilizing.  Capability-strategy  eombinations 
ean  be  viewed  in  that  light. 

In  isolation  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  possessor,  a  first-strike 
eapability  appears  advantageous  and  desirable  at  first  glanee.  The 
eapability  gives  the  holder  great  power  over  aetual  or  potential  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  if  properly  deployed,  it  affords  the  luxury  of  adopt¬ 
ing  either  a  preemptive  or  a  retaliatory  emplo}mient  strategy.  True 
nuelear  superioriiy  thus  has  an  obvious  appeal. 

Considered  as  part  of  the  nuelear  relationship  between  two 
states,  however,  tntroduetion  of  one-sided  or  two-sided  first-strike 
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capability  is  generally  eonsidered  to  be  destabilizing.  The  key  de¬ 
stabilizing  element  is  that  it  ean  lead  both  states  to  adopt  a  pre¬ 
emptive  strategy.  For  the  powerful  state,  preemption  has  the  po¬ 
tential  advantage  of  being  able  to  disarm  the  opponent  and  henee 
engaging  in  true  “damage  limitation”  (avoiding  the  destruetion  of 
absorbing  an  attaek).  The  eharaeteristies  that  make  first-strike 
eapabiliiy  appealing  to  the  possessor,  however,  are  extremely  un¬ 
appealing  and  even  unaeeeptable  to  the  state  at  whieh  that  ea- 
pabiUty  is  directed.  That  state  is  plaeed  in  a  position  of  absolute 
nuelear  inferiority  and  is  left  with  eonstrieted  strategie  options 
already  raised.  Thus  a  nuelear  attaek  against  the  powerful  state 
may  beeome  more,  rather  than  less,  likely  than  would  be  the  ease 
in  the  absenee  of  elear  nuelear  superioriiy.  Preemption  seems  at- 
traetive  to  the  side  that  knows  it  must  strike  first,  if  it  is  to  strike 
at  aU,  and  thus  avoid  having  its  forees  destroyed  unused. 

The  result  is  an  “itehy -finger”  effeet.  If  both  sides  are  eom- 
mitted  to  preemption,  they  must  antieipate  the  imminenee  of 
nuelear  attaek  and  ealeulate  aeeordingly  in  any  erisis.  Crises 
by  their  nature  are  situations  in  whieh  information  is  imperfeet, 
and  fauliy  interpretation  and  misealeulation  ean  result  in  the 
deeision  to  initiate  a  nuelear  attaek  unneeessarily.  The  situation 
beeomes  even  more  unstable  if  both  sides  have  first-strike  eapa- 
bility  sinee  both  sides  are  neeessarily  eommitted  to  preemption, 
but  it  also  applies  if  one  state  laeks  a  major  foree  eapability. 

A  seeond-strike  eapabiliiy  does  not  present  the  same  dtffieul- 
ties  tf  both  states  have  enough  eonfidenee  tn  thetr  eapabiliiy  to 
adopt  retaliatory  strategies.  When  both  parties  tn  a  nuelear  rela¬ 
tionship  have  seeond-strike  eapabilities  and  retaliatory  strategies, 
the  ineentives  to  tnitiate  a  nuelear  exehange  are  minimized,  and 
the  system  has  maximum  stability.  The  advantage  of  a  retalia¬ 
tory  strategy  in  a  erisis  is  that  it  reduees  the  need  to  ealeulate  an 
adversary’s  intentions  to  launeh  an  attaek.  Sinee  there  is  no  need 
to  antieipate  whether  sueh  an  attaek  is  imminent  but  simply  a 
need  to  respond  after  the  attaek  oeeurs,  there  is  no  itehy  finger  to 
make  a  erisis  situation  even  tenser.  Furthermore,  an  adversary’s 
knowledge  that  an  attaek  ensures  a  devastating  retaliation  also 
dampens  preemptive  ineentives. 

For  seeond-strike-eapability/retaliatoiy  strategy  to  provide 
maximum  stability,  two  eonditions  following  from  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  retaliatory  forees  must  be  met.  First,  a  nation  adopting 
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a  retaliatory  strategy  must  be  eonfident  in  the  seeond-strike 
eapability  of  its  forees.  Doubts  about  its  ability  to  absorb  an 
attaek  and  retaliate  effeetively  may  result  in  a  temptation  to 
fire  all  or  part  of  its  foree  first,  partieularly  the  most  vulner¬ 
able  elements.  In  addition,  the  potential  adversary  must  see  the 
seeond-strike  eapability  of  retaliatory  forees  as  eredible.  If  one’s 
retaliatory  strategy  is  to  deter,  the  adversary  must  believe  both 
in  the  survivability  of  the  retaliatory  foree  and  in  one’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  deliver  the  retaliatory  blow. 

Seeond,  an  adversary  must  believe  that  one’s  deelared  retalia¬ 
tory  strategy  is  implemented  by  a  foree  suitable  for  that  purpose 
and  that  one  will,  in  faet,  follow  the  strategy.  As  pointed  out 
earlier,  a  seeond-strike  eapability  ean  beeome  or  ean  appear  to 
beeome  a  first-strike  foree  (e.g.,  by  gaining  eounterforee  eapabil- 
ify  and  warhead  superiority).  A  foree  that  is  not  unambiguously 
seeond  strike  in  eharaeter  ean  appear  as  a  first-strike  foree  to 
an  adversary.  In  a  erisis,  uneertainiy  about  the  eharaeteristies 
of,  and  intentions  for,  a  foree  eould  lead  to  misealeulations  and  a 
deeision  to  initiate  nuelear  hostilities.  This  is  a  partieular  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  United  States  as  it  faees  the  possibility  of  nuelear 
weapons  proliferation  to  eountries  eapable  only  of  developing 
very  small,  vulnerable  arsenals.  One  response  to  this  destabiliz¬ 
ing  situation  is  missile  defense. 

Current  Strategic  Issues 

The  way  nuelear  weapons  fit  into  more-general  thinking 
about  military  foree  has  ehanged  more  than  any  other  foree 
element  and  problem  sinee  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  During 
the  Cold  War,  as  weapons  teehnologies  blossomed  and  arse¬ 
nals  proliferated  in  size,  nuelear  strategy  found  its  home  as  an 
extension  of  the  eentral  eonfrontation  between  East  and  West, 
as  the  least  eonventional  form  of  a  highly  symmetrieal  World 
War  III.  The  bridge  between  a  nuelear  and  a  nonnuelear  war 
between  the  superpowers  was  planning  for  the  use  of  nuelear 
weapons  on  the  eonventional  battlefield  in  Europe,  an  idea 
about  whieh  there  was  always  deeidedly  more  enthusiasm  in 
the  United  States  (whieh  would  not  automatieally  be  part  of  the 
nuelear  battlefield  and  aftermath)  than  in  Europe  (whieh  would 
be  part  of  that  irradiated  pieee  of  land). 
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In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  the  role  of  nuelear  weapons  has 
moved  from  the  symmetrieal  to  the  asymmetrieal  warfare  prob¬ 
lem.  Sinee  there  is  essentially  no  danger  of  war  between  the 
large,  eonventional  forees  of  the  Cold  War  order,  the  remain¬ 
ing  problems  in  the  system  are  between  the  United  States  and 
eountries  that  eannot  ehallenge  the  United  States  s}mimetri- 
eally.  The  existenee  of  the  huge  Ameriean  nuelear  arsenal  only 
aeeentuates  the  gap  in  eapabilities  and  the  suieidal  nature  of 
attempting  to  eonfront  the  United  States  eonventionally. 

In  this  atmosphere,  eoneern  with  nuelear  weapons  has  largely 
shifted  to  the  question  of  how  these  weapons  might  be  used  to 
support  asymmetrieal,  rather  than  symmetrieal,  warfare  goals. 
Attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  “eentral  battle”  in  Europe  to 
how  some  mueh-weaker  opponent  might  be  able  to  use  nuelear 
and  other  forms  of  WMD  for  the  asymmetrical  purpose  of  altering 
a  battlefield  on  which  the  new  holder  of  these  weapons  seeks  to 
change  the  odds  in  its  favor.  Thus  the  basic  concern  moves  away 
from  deterring  a  nuclear  confrontation  that  could  largely  decimate 
humaniiy  to  the  problem  of  rogues  with  a  few  nuclear  (or  biological 
or  chemical)  weapons  who  might  use  such  weapons  in  support  of 
some  terrorist  or  terrorist-related  end.  The  nuclear  issues  of  the 
early  2000s  deal  with  the  problem  of  nuclear  (and  other)  prolifera¬ 
tion  and  whether  it  is  necessary  or  wise  to  erect  ballistic  missile 
defenses  as  a  hedge  against  proliferated  weapons. 

These  issues  are  by  no  means  new.  Indeed  they  are  chestnuts 
pulled  from  the  Cold  War  fire  and  given  a  new  meaning  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  environment.  Debate  over  how  many  countries  should 
have  nuclear  weapons  and  what  is  the  impact  of  new  weapons 
states  goes  back  to  the  1950s  and  1960s  when  the  number  of 
states  began  to  grow;  it  was  a  highly  emotional  debate  then,  as  it 
is  now.  The  problem  of  missile  defense  was  anticipated  before  the 
first  intercontinental-range  missile  was  successfully  tested,  and 
the  current  discussion  is  the  third  major  debate  on  the  subject. 

Proliferation  of  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction 

The  prospect  of  WMD  proliferation  is  a  highly  charged  issue 
that  refuses  to  leave  the  public  eye,  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
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The  first  is  the  nature  of  WMDs:  they  are — in  their  nuelear, 
biologieal,  and  ehemieal  (NBC)  variants — hideous  weapons  that 
kill  tndiseriminately  and  are  primarily  useful  in  attaeking  non- 
eombatants  who  are  proteeted  from  sueh  attaeks  under  inter¬ 
national  eonventions  of  war.  Some,  of  eourse,  are  more  massive 
in  their  effeets  than  others:  ehemieal  and  biologieal  weapons 
do  not  kill  an}rwhere  near  as  many  people  as  nuelear  weap¬ 
ons,  even  if  the  ways  they  kill  may  be  more  grotesque  than  a 
nuelear  attaek.  At  any  rate  WMDs  are  somehow  uneivilized  and 
immoral  weapons  that  raise  fear  and  fright  in  the  population 
(thereby  making  them,  in  some  sense,  ideal  terrorist  weapons). 
This  question  of  morality  was  sometimes  raised  about  general 
exehanges  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but 
was  largely  submerged  as  something  like  the  eost  of  war.  Out¬ 
side  that  grander  setting,  WMDs  appear  more  unaeeeptable. 

The  other  reason  for  eoneern  is  about  who  the  proliferators 
may  be.  Onee  again  this  is  a  familiar  problem  from  the  Cold 
War  era  in  new  dressing.  Cold  War  nuelear  strategists  devised 
a  eonstruet  known  as  the  “JV  +1”  problem  to  deseribe  prolifera¬ 
tion,  where  “iV”  referred  to  the  number  of  states  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  nuelear  weapons,  and  “+  1”  referred  to  the  additional 
problems  to  stability  eaused  by  additional  members  joining  the 
“nuelear  elub.”  Implieit  in  the  formulation  was  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  as  long  as  “JV”  was  the  membership,  things  were  man¬ 
ageably  stable  but  that  new  additions  made  things  worse,  so 
that  proliferation  should  be  avoided.  Proliferators,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  think  that  additions  were  a  problem  until  they 
had  become  part  of  “JV.” 

The  issue  was  made  more  difficult  because  most  of  the  states 
that  possessed  nuclear  weapons  were  part  of  the  major  European- 
based  system,  whereas  most  of  the  potential  proliferators  came  from 
the  developing  world.  The  notion  that  developtng-world  countries 
with  nuclear  weapons  would  create  more  problems  than  European 
possessors  added  an  implicitly  racial  cast  to  the  concern  that  was 
never  lost  on  those  countries  whose  possession  of  these  weapons 
was  opposed. 

Cast  in  this  light,  the  current  concern  over  proliferation  is 
not  so  different  than  it  was  before.  During  the  Cold  War,  lists  of 
possible  nuclear  proliferators  were  drawn  that  do  not  look  much 
different  than  the  lists  drawn  today.  What  is  principally  different 
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is  the  more  explieitly  moral  tone  in  whieh  the  antiprolrferation 
argument  is  east  (the  “axis  of  evh”  states);  the  extension  of  the 
debate  to  inelude,  more  explieitly,  ehemieal  and  biologieal  weap¬ 
ons;  and  the  tying  of  the  eoneern  to  international  terrorism. 

If  avoiding  WMDs  is  the  grand  strategie  problem,  what 
strategie  options  are  available?  Essentially,  there  are  two 
strategie  alternatives:  either  the  prevention  of  proliferation 
or  the  eontrol  of  WMD  possessors  against  whom  attempts  to 
prevent  proliferation  fail.  The  first  thrust  ean  be  thought  of  as 
front-end  deterrenee,  the  seeond  as  baek-end  deterrenee. 

The  goal  of  front-end  detenrence  is  to  keep  potential  proUfera- 
tors  from  exereising  the  option  to  gain  a  proseribed  weapons  ea- 
pabiUty.  Some  of  the  efforts  to  do  this  have  been  multilateral:  the 
Nuelear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  the  Missile  Teehnology 
Control  Regime  (MTCR),  and  the  various  eonventions  outlawing 
ehemieal  and  biologieal  weapons.  Beeause  some  states  see  an  ad¬ 
vantage  (or  need)  to  develop  these  weapons,  sueh  efforts  do  not 
always  sueeeed,  and  efforts  to  dissuade  states  from  proliferating 
must  reeognize  why  states  gain  these  weapons  in  order  to  eon- 
vinee  them  of  the  error  of  their  ways. 

States  may  deeide  to  gain  WMDs  for  several  reasons.  One 
may  be  simple  prestige — a  eountry  may  gain  regional  or  inter¬ 
national  prestige  by  virtue  of  weapons  possession.  Closely  re¬ 
lated  is  the  ability  to  intimidate  unfriendly  neighbors  who  do 
not  possess  sueh  weapons.  Yet  another  reason  is  to  deter  a 
neighbor  who  possesses  WMDs  from  using  them  against  you 
(from  a  fear  of  retaliation).  Finally — and  most  ominous — is  the 
desire  and  willingness  to  use  these  weapons  for  military  gain.  It 
is  the  latter  motivation  that  most  worries  poliey  makers;  espe- 
eially  the  prospeet  that  an  irresponsible  government  may  pro¬ 
vide  WMDs  to  a  terrorist  or  similar  group  that  would  have  few 
qualms  about  using  the  eapability  against  Ameriean  targets. 

How  does  one  keep  eountries  from  deeiding  to  aequire  these 
weapons?  One  way  is  through  positive  persuasion,  offering  tneen- 
tives  and  rewards  for  eomplianee.  As  part  of  the  NPT  proeess,  for 
instanee,  the  United  States  and  others  have  been  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  nuelear  fuel  rods  to  eountries  that  turn  in  their  spent  rods 
before  weapons-grade  plutonium  ean  be  extraeted  from  them  (this 
was  part  of  the  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  North 
Korea  in  1994).  If  persuasion  fails,  then  eoereion  may  be  the 
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remaining  option,  either  in  the  form  of  threats  to  take  aetion  to 
prevent  proliferation  from  oeeurring  (e.g.,  the  Israeli  strike  against 
the  Osirik  nuelear  plant  fri  Iraq  in  1981)  or  punitive  aetions  to 
prevent  proliferation  from  oeeurring  (one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  US  attaek  on  Iraq  in  2003). 

A  strategie  dilemma  arose  in  response  to  US  aetions  in  2003 
regarding  Iraq  and  North  Korea.  When  Saddam  Hussein  was 
suspeeted  of  tr3dng  to  produee  WMDs  and  refused  to  eooperate 
fully  with  UN  inspeetions  of  his  programs,  the  United  States  led 
an  invasion,  in  part,  to  prevent  the  Iraqi  government  from  bring- 
tng  those  programs  to  fruition.  When  North  Korea,  on  the  other 
hand,  threatened  to  aetivate  what  was  suspeeted  to  be  an  ongoing 
nuelear  weapons  program,  the  United  States  reaeted  in  a  mueh 
more  eonstrained,  nonthreatening  manner.  The  two  situations 
were  not,  of  eourse,  identieal,  but  one  lesson  that  may  have  been 
learned  by  other  potential  proliferating  eountries  is  that  the  way 
to  proteet  oneself  from  direet  US  intervention  may  be  to  rush  to 
produee  a  eapability  before  the  United  States  ean  aet,  rather  than 
simply  remaining  tn  a  developmental  program  status. 

If  nonproliferation  efforts  eannot  always  prevent  states  from 
gaining  these  weapons,  then  efforts  must  turn  to  back-end  de¬ 
terrence  to  ensure  that  the  weapons  are  not  used.  This  problem 
is  roughly  analogous  to  that  of  preventing  nuelear  war  during 
the  Cold  War,  and  the  tools  available  to  earry  it  out  are  the  fa¬ 
miliar  Cold  War  tools  of  denial  and  retaliatory  threats  against 
potential  transgressors.  These  threats  were  effeetive  against 
the  Soviet  Union  (at  least  there  was  no  nuelear  war,  although 
there  eould  be  other  reasons  it  did  not  oeeur).  But  will  the  same 
efforts  work  against  eontemporary  nuelear -armed  foes? 

Those  who  fear  that  deterrenee  threats  will  not  work  eite 
fundamental  differenees  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  eon- 
temporary  opponents.  Deterrenee  worked  against  the  Soviets, 
they  maintain,  beeause  the  Soviets  were  rational  opponents 
who  understood  and  feared  the  eonsequenees  of  nuelear  war 
and  thus  were  deterred  by  threats  to  their  existenee.  But  what 
of  fanatieal  terrorists  who  might  eome  into  possession  of  a  few 
of  these  weapons?  Would,  for  instanee,  fanaties  willing  to  kill 
themselves  by  strapping  dynamite  around  themselves  be  any 
less  willing  to  die  detonating  a  nuelear  bomb?  If  they  did  so, 
against  whom  would  we  earry  out  the  retaliatory  threat?  Would 
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the  terrorists  eare  if  we  threatened  to  retaliate  against  a  eoun- 
try  or  group  of  people  that  provided  sanetuaiy  for  them?  In 
other  words,  ean  eontemporary  opponents  be  deterred  by  the 
traditional  retaliatory  threats  that  were  the  staple  of  nuelear 
deterrenee  during  the  Cold  War? 

Some  analysts  eonelude  they  would  not  and  that  the  only 
meaningful  alternative  is  to  be  able  to  deny  perpetrators  sue- 
eess  in  their  mission.  Denial  ean  take  on  the  two  forms  already 
suggested  for  suppressing  terrorism.  Counterterrorism  aetions 
sueh  as  hunting  down  and  eapturing  or  destroying  nuelear 
weapons  before  they  ean  be  built  or  delivered  offer  one  part 
of  the  approaeh.  The  other  approaeh  is  antiterrorist  aetions 
designed  to  prevent  or  reduee  the  effeets  of  a  terrorist  WMD 
attaek.  A  prineipal  means  to  reduee  those  effeets  is  the  eapa- 
bility  to  tntereept  an  ineoming  attaek  before  it  reaehes  its  tar¬ 
get.  If  that  attaek  might  be  launehed  aboard  ballistie  missiles, 
the  answer  then  shifts  to  ballistie  missile  defense. 

Missile  Defenses 

As  already  noted,  the  idea  of  missile  defenses  has  been  around 
for  a  long  time  and  has  always  enjoyed  a  eertain  level  of  support. 
The  eurrent  Bush  administration  thrust  for  missile  defenses  is 
the  third  time  a  foreeful  advoeaey  has  been  made,  albeit  against 
different  opponents.  The  advoeaey  of  missile  defenses  has  been 
a  eentral  part  of  the  neoeonservative  agenda  for  ensuring  US 
military  superiority  and  guaranteeing  that  US  initiatives  are  not 
frustrated  by  opposition  threats  to  respond  with  attaeks  against 
the  United  States.  The  issue  of  missile  defense  has,  however, 
been  plagued  by  questions  of  effeetiveness  and  eontributions  to 
seeurity  that  remain  part  of  the  publie  debate. 

The  intuitive,  emotional  appeal  of  missile  defenses  is  unde¬ 
niable  on  that  surfaee  level.  These  arguments  were,  of  eourse, 
more  powerful  during  the  Cold  War  than  today,  when  an  effee- 
tive  defense  against  a  Soviet  nuelear  attaek  on  the  United  States 
eould  prevent  the  ineendiary  murder  of  eountless  millions  of 
Ameriean  eitizens.  While  no  one  argues  that  terrorists  or  rogue 
states  possessing  a  few  sueh  weapons  eould  wreak  the  physi- 
eal  havoe  the  Soviet  Union  eould  have,  their  supposed  greater 
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ruthlessness  and  irrationality  make  the  mandate  of  providing  a 
hedge  to  save  innoeent  lives  a  strong  one. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  the  fear  of  a  nuclear-armed  China  fueled 
a  desire  for  missile  defenses,  and  the  result  was  the  Sentinel 
and  Safeguard  systems.  The  Sentinel  system,  which  was  to  be 
deployed  around  major  US  cities,  was  publicly  rejected  when  it 
became  known  that  the  missile  interceptors  would  themselves 
have  nuclear  warheads  that  most  Americans  did  not  want  sta¬ 
tioned  near  their  homes.  A  limited  Safeguard  system  was  briefly 
deployed  around  the  ICBM  complex  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  but  was  quickly  decommissioned  in  1973. 

The  more  famous  proposal  was  President  Reagan’s  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative.  It  was  by  far  the  most  ambitious  BMD 
system  ever  proposed,  aiming  to  provide  an  absolute  barrier 
against  even  a  massive  Soviet  strike  against  the  United  States. 
Reagan’s  purpose  was  to  render  nuclear  weapons  “impotent 
and  obsolete”  and  thereby  contribute  to  his  ultimate  goal  of 
nuclear  disarmament.  The  SDI  was  such  a  complicated,  exten¬ 
sive  proposal  that  it  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  researching 
components  during  the  George  H.  W.  Bush  administration  and 
was  allowed  to  die  under  President  Clinton. 

Missile  defense  advocacies  never  die,  however.  Although  the 
SDI  was  abandoned  on  the  dual  grounds  of  cost  and  effective¬ 
ness,  the  flame  of  missile  defense  continues  at  a  lower  level  of 
scrutiny  and  ambition  in  the  current  form  of  national  missile  de¬ 
fense  (NMD).  The  current  program,  like  Sentinel  and  Safeguard, 
calls  for  a  limited  antimissile  capability  that  could  intercept  a 
small  (or  accidental)  launch  by  a  rogue  state.  This  requirement 
lowers  the  performance  expectation  of  the  system  considerably 
below  that  proposed  for  the  SDI,  thereby  obviating  some  of  the 
criticism  about  whether  it  would  work  (although  that  remains 
conjectural),  but  has  raised  questions  about  whether  the  threat 
is  adequate  to  justify  the  expense. 

There  are  important  policy  and  strategy  questions  to  be  asked 
about  missile  defense.  The  policy  question  is  the  workability 
and  effectiveness  of  the  system  at  an  acceptable  cost.  Clearly, 
the  better  such  a  system  works  and  the  lower  its  cost,  the  more 
desirable  (or  less  objectionable)  it  is.  But  what  if  its  effective¬ 
ness  is  unknown  or  undemonstrated,  like  the  current  system? 
How  much  expense  can  one  justify  for  a  system  of  which  the 
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effectiveness  is  debatable?  Since  public  monies  spent  on  one 
priority  are  unavailable  for  others,  how  much  risk  does  mis¬ 
sile  defense  reduce  and  at  what  cost  in  terms  of  responding  to 
other  risks?  None  of  these  are  easy  policy  questions. 

The  strategy  question  is  whether  (or  how)  missile  defenses 
contribute  to  the  deterrence  of  WMDs  against  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  Cold  War  objections  to  BMD  was  that  it  might  create 
a  sense  of  false  security  for  the  possessor  (false  in  the  sense 
that  one  would  never  know  in  advance  if  the  system  actually 
worked)  and  might  cause  them  to  act  more  improvidently  than 
they  would,  knowing  that  the  consequences  of  such  rash  ac¬ 
tion  involved  their  own  destruction.  There  is  a  strand  of  par¬ 
allel  thinking  among  neoconservatives  who  advocate  the  NMD 
because  it  frees  the  United  States  from  threats  to  use  WMDs 
against  it  if  it  carries  out  certain  foreign  policy  acts.  To  cite  a 
concrete  example,  would  the  United  States  feel  less  constrained 
in  dealing  with  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program  if  it  had  a 
missile  shield  to  deflect  a  possible  North  Korean  nuclear  attack 
than  without  such  a  shield?  Is  that  constraint  good  or  bad? 

Whether  the  United  States  will  actually  deploy  the  NMD  re¬ 
mains  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  structure  of  the  debate,  set 
in  the  1960s,  has  not  and  probably  will  not  change.  Advocates 
will  maintain  that  it  is  immoral  not  to  try  to  protect  the  country 
from  the  ravages  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Opponents  will  counter 
that  it  is  more  immoral  to  promise  a  protection  that  turns  out 
to  be  an  illusion  and  that  the  danger  of  such  an  attack  is  so 
remote  as  not  to  justify  the  expense.  Advocates  will  say  such 
a  system  can  and  must  be  designed  and  made  effective;  oppo¬ 
nents  doubt  this  will  ever  be  the  case.  Meanwhile,  the  strategic 
effects  remain  in  limbo. 


Conclusions 

Nuclear  war,  especially  the  general  kind  of  conflict  that 
highlighted  the  Cold  War,  was  a  special  case  for  strategists  of 
that  era.  It  was  the  only  contingency  for  which  strategy  aimed 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  avoidance  of  employing  military 
forces  in  pursuit  of  national  ends.  It  was  also  arguably  the  least 
likely  form  of  warfare  in  which  the  United  States  might  have 
engaged,  but  its  potential  was  also  the  most  consequential  had 
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it  occurred.  Nuclear  strategy  was  very  important  strategie  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Cold  War  era. 

The  problem  of  nuelear  strategy  has  lost  some  of  its  eentrality 
and  urgeney  sinee  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Nuelear  Armageddon 
remains  a  physieal  possibility,  but  the  seenarios  under  whieh  it 
eould  oeeur  have  beeome  progressively  less  plausible.  Instead 
the  nuelear  problem  has  beeome  a  eomponent  of  the  WMD  prob¬ 
lem  and  as  sueh,  a  part  of  the  problem  of  as}mimetrieal  war¬ 
fare.  What  remains  of  the  nuelear  debate  is  under  what  eireum- 
stanees  hostile  minor  states  might  aequire  WMDs  and  under 
what  eireumstanees  they  might  aetually  employ  them  against 
the  United  States — essentially  the  problem  of  weapons  prolifera¬ 
tion.  The  other  remaining  strand  involves  what  the  United  States 
ean  and  should  do  to  lessen  the  threat  posed  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  WMDs — and  ballistie  means  of  delivery — to  the  eountiy. 
That  problem  has  eome  to  be  assoeiated  with  ballistie  missHe 
defenses.  Where  these  eoneerns  fit  into  the  broader  assessment 
of  risk  and  risk  reduetion  for  the  United  States  remains  a  matter 
of  strategie  debate  that  will  be  addressed  in  the  last  ehapter. 
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Chapter  10 


Fog,  Friction,  Chance,  Money, 
Politics,  and  Gadgets 

The  strategy  proeess  is,  in  its  basie  form,  a  straightforward 
and  sequential  deeision-making  exereise.  The  simplieity  of  the 
proeess  masks  the  diffieulty  of  the  deeisions  and  the  dilemmas 
that  bedevil  strategists.  Further  eomplieating  the  proeeedings 
are  the  ubiquitous  and  often  perverse  influenees  posed  by  a  host 
of  faetors,  most  of  whieh  are  far  beyond  the  eontrol  of  strategists. 
The  number  of  these  variable  and  often  uneontrollable  faetors  is 
almost  limitless,  ranging  from  sueh  obvious  influenees  as  geog¬ 
raphy  to  more  subtle  influenees  sueh  as  eultural  heritage. 

This  ehapter  briefly  addresses  several  of  the  most  important  tn- 
fluenees:  the  Clausewitzian  notions  of  fog,  frietion,  and  ehanee;  and 
other  faetors  sueh  as  eeonomies,  polities  (domestie  and  interna¬ 
tional),  and  teehnology.  The  next  ehapter  earries  the  examination 
further  by  looking  at  one  very  speeial  influenee,  military  doetrine. 

The  Clausewitzian  Trio 

The  spiritual  godfather  of  modern  military  thought  in  the 
Western  world  is  Carl  von  Clausewitz.  A  veteran  of  the  Napole- 
onie  Wars,  the  Prussian  intelleetual  eharaeterized  the  essenee 
of  war  as  a  situation  elouded  by  fog,  disrupted  by  frietion,  and 
often  eontrolled  by  ehanee.  Sinee  the  posthumous  publieation 
of  Clausewitz’s  major  work  in  1831,  military  establishments 
throughout  the  world  have  expended  enormous  efforts  to  elear 
away  the  fog  of  war,  reduee  the  frietion  in  war,  and  minimize  the 
importanee  of  ehanee  on  the  outeome  of  eonfliet.  At  best  their 
efforts  have  met  with  only  marginal  sueeess.  However,  reeent 
teehnologieal  developments  would  seem  to  hold  out  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  perhaps  lifting  the  fog  of  war.  Paradoxieally,  these  same 
developments  may  inerease  rather  than  alleviate  the  problem. 

Fog  of  War 

The  fog  of  war  was  the  Clausewitzian  metaphor  for  the  per¬ 
petually  ineomplete  and  all-too-often  inaeeurate  information 
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about  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  war — ^what  really  is  happening. 
Attainment  of  perfeet  information  about  the  enemy  has  been, 
eontinues  to  be,  and  almost  eertainly  will  eontinue  to  be  a  near 
impossibility.  Not  only  is  information  not  always  available  (of¬ 
ten  due  to  the  elever  aetions  of  the  enemy),  but  available  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  ineomplete,  inaceurate,  and/or  eontradietoiy 
(again,  often  due  to  the  purposeful  aetions  of  the  enemy).  Infor¬ 
mation  warfare  is  a  “growth  industry”  in  militaiy  affairs,  both 
in  redueing  and  inereasing  the  amount  of  fog  in  the  equation. 

Even  when  aceurate  data  are  available,  the  data  are  subject  to 
misinterpretation  when  processed  into  intelligence.  Intelligence  of¬ 
ficers  and  commanders  are  often  predisposed  to  believe  the  worst 
case  indicated  or  to  take  the  opposite  course  and  put  the  available 
information  in  the  best  possible  light.  Unwarranted  pessimism  or 
optimism  can  be  equally  disastrous.  The  former  can  waste  valu¬ 
able  resources  preparing  for  phantom  threats.  The  latter  can  lead 
to  inadequate  preparations  for  threats  that  are  all  too  real. 

Technological  developments  in  the  second  half  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  brought  new  prominence  to  fog-of-war  issues. 
Sophisticated  aerial  and  space-based  reconnaissance  and  sur¬ 
veillance  systems,  combined  with  inputs  from  a  myriad  of  other 
sources  ranging  from  high-tech  electronic  sensors  to  low-tech 
human  operatives,  all  transmitting  information  to  their  clients 
in  “real  time,”  would  seem  to  offer  the  promise  of  near -perfect 
and  near -real-time  information.  However,  even  if  one  assumes 
all  of  these  systems  work  flawlessly,  the  result  may  be  an  over¬ 
whelming  blizzard  of  unrefined  and  unanalyzed  information, 
the  impact  of  which  today  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Clausewitzian  fog  of  war  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  At 
the  same  time,  networked  and  Internetted  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  and  communication  systems  have  created  opportunities 
to  cause  an  adversary  considerable  grief  and  perhaps  irrepa¬ 
rable  damage.  Broadcasting  or  transmitting  false  or  misleading 
information,  inserting  inaccurate  information  into  computer 
databases,  and  other  such  nefarious  information  warfare  ac¬ 
tivities  combine  to  provide  a  potentially  devastating  twenty- 
first-centuiy  twist  to  Clausewitz’s  nineteenth-century  notion. 
As  noted  earlier,  the  manipulation  of  information  is  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  fourth  generation  warrior. 
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Friction  in  War 

Friction  in  war  is  closely  associated,  perhaps  intertwined,  with 
the  idea  of  the  fog  of  war.  Most  basieally  deseribed,  the  eoneept  of 
frietion  is  akin  to  the  twentieth-eentury  notion  of  Murphy’s  Law; 
that  is,  whatever  ean  go  wrong  will  go  wrong  and  at  the  worst 
possible  moment.  What  goes  awry  is  rarely  a  ealamity  in  itself. 
Rather  the  Clauswitzian  notion  of  frietion  eonsiders  the  small 
and  seemingly  insignifleant  events  or  ineidents — a  short  delay 
here,  some  bad  weather  there — ^whieh  eolleetively  drag  down  the 
overall  level  of  performanee,  play  havoe  with  timetables,  and 
eventually  ean  result  in  the  failure  to  aehieve  intended  objee- 
tives.  Ultimately,  the  eombined  effeets  of  sueh  frietions  ean  re¬ 
sult  in  defeat — mueh  akin  to  the  notion  of  “death  by  a  thousand 
small  euts.”  “For  want  of  a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost,  for  want  of  a 
shoe  a  horse  was  lost,”  and  so  forth  seems  a  fitting  epigram  for 
frietion  in  war.  ^  Clausewitz  warned  that  in  war  even  the  simplest 
things  are  diffieult  to  aeeomplish.  Surely  every  reader  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  has  had  the  experienee  of  dealing  with  large  bureaueratie 
institutions — ^whether  edueational  institutions  or  government 
bureaueraeies — and  the  attendant  diffieulties  in  getting  even  the 
most  trifling  matters  properly  addressed.  In  war  the  same  sort 
of  exasperating  problems  are  eompounded  by  fear,  noise,  the  fog 
of  war,  and  the  aetions  of  an  enemy  doing  everything  possible  to 
inerease  the  frietion  eneountered. 

Clausewitz  also  suggested  that  frietion  is  what  separates  real 
war  from  war  on  paper.  In  the  modern  world,  it  is  what  sepa¬ 
rates  well-serubbed,  elegant,  multieolored  slide-show  briefings 
about  operational  plans  from  the  dirty,  bloody,  and  terrifying 
reality  of  the  battlefield.  It  is  what  separates  earefully  ealeulated 
weapon-system  performanee  estimates  based  on  sterile  tests 
and  mathematieal  extrapolations  from  aetual  performanee  un¬ 
der  fire  in  the  ehaos  of  battle.  Clausewitz  went  on  to  warn  that 
strategists  must  “know  frietion  in  order  to  overeome  it  .  .  .  and 
in  order  not  to  expeet  a  standard  of  aehievement  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  whieh  this  very  frietion  makes  impossible.”^ 

Chance  in  War 

The  third  element  of  the  Clausewitzian  trio  is  chanee — pure 
dumb  luek.  In  the  high-teeh  world  of  the  twenty-first  eentury. 
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we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  faet  that  pure  ehanee  ean  play 
a  major  role  in  sueeess  or  failure  in  war.  The  advent  of  sophis- 
tieated  statistieal-analysis  teehniques,  predietive  eomputer- 
driven  models,  and  the  like  eloud  the  faet  that  these  tools  and 
models  may  be  based  on  erroneous  data,  inaeeurate  eoneep- 
tions,  and  questionable  assumptions.  It  is  quite  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  sedueed  by  sueh  sophistieated  teehniques.  It  is  also 
a  simple  matter  to  be  sedueed  by  their  often  overeonfldent  and 
underexperieneed  praetitioners  who  attempt  to  “ladle  the  fog  of 
war  with  preeise  measuring  eups,”  a  legendary  (perhaps  apoe- 
ryphal)  eomment  attributed  to  a  general  offieer  referring  to  the 
young  “whiz  kids”  who  took  over  the  Pentagon  when  Robert 
S.  MeNamara  beeame  seeretary  of  defense  in  1961.  In  Viet¬ 
nam  the  whiz  kids  learned  that  war  is  not  an  engineering  proj- 
eet  that  ean  be  redueed  to  preeise  ealeulations.  The  enemy  is 
never  an  inanimate  objeet.  Rather  enemies  are  often  elever, 
sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  determined  men  and  women 
eapable  of  daring,  boldness,  and  rashness.  The  environment 
itself  is,  of  eourse,  less  than  perfeetly  predietable.  Clausewitz 
warned  that  war  is  bound  up  with  ehanee,  and  thus  guess¬ 
work  and  luek  play  a  huge  role.  Throughout  Ameriean  military 
history,  ehanee  has  often  played  a  signifreant  role  in  spite  of 
eareful  and  often  brilliant  planning.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
appearanee  of  Dame  Fortune  was  at  the  Battle  of  Midway  in 
1942.  While  still  reeovering  from  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  US  Navy  read  Japanese  eoded  messages  and  realized  that  the 
enemy  was  about  to  launeh  an  assault  on  Midway  Island  where 
they  figured  to  destroy  the  remnants  of  the  US  Paeifie  Fleet.  All 
of  the  remaining  Ameriean  aireraft  earriers  in  the  Paeifie  were 
quiekly  positioned  to  ambush  the  Japanese  fleet. 

For  their  part  the  Japanese  had  developed  an  elaborate  op¬ 
erational  plan — ineluding  a  major  diversionary  aetion  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands — and  had  assembled  an  overwhelming  naval 
foree.  Even  though  the  Amerieans  knew  the  Japanese  plans,  on 
paper  it  appeared  the  Japanese  had  a  erushing  superiority.  In 
spite  of  superior  intelligenee  by  the  US  Navy  and  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  Japanese,  the  outeome  of  the  battle  rested  on  the 
ineredibly  good  luek  of  US  dive-bombers  in  the  timing  of  their 
arrival  over  the  Japanese  fleet.  First,  the  US  bombers  were  for¬ 
tunate  just  to  find  the  enemy  ships.  Seeond,  they  arrived  just 
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when  many  Japanese  aireraft  were  refueling  and  rearming, 
and  the  rest  were  out  of  position  from  having  just  engaged  an 
earlier  torpedo-plane  attaek.  Thus  by  pure  happenstanee,  the 
dive-bombers  were  virtually  unopposed  in  their  attaek,  and  the 
damage  they  inflieted  was  magnified  by  detonation  of  Japanese 
bombs  and  fuel  seattered  about  on  the  deeks  of  the  earners. 
Had  the  dive-bombers  not  found  the  Japanese  fleet  or  had  they 
arrived  perhaps  10  minutes  later,  the  entire  eourse  of  the  battle 
might  have  been  reversed. 

Strategy  and  the  Clausewitzian  Trio 

The  eoneepts  of  fog,  frietion,  and  ehanee  are  relatively  elear. 
But  what  impaet  do  they  have  on  strategists?  The  implieations, 
it  seems,  are  at  least  threefold — the  first  two  are  in  terms  of 
admonitions,  the  third  in  terms  of  an  opportunity. 

First,  the  prineipal  message  of  fog,  frietion,  and  ehanee  is 
that  strategy  (partieularly  at  the  operational  level  and  below) 
must  be  flexible.  Plans  that  rely  on  flawless  exeeution,  rigid 
timetables,  and  strietly  sequeneed  aetions  are  overly  suseep- 
tible  to  failure.  In  general,  the  more  eomplex  the  plan,  the  more 
likely  something  will  go  awry.  Further,  although  eareful  plan¬ 
ning  attempts  to  reduee  the  element  of  ehanee  to  a  minimum, 
strategists  must  remember  that  ehanee — dumb  luek  (or  bad 
luek) — always  remains  a  potent  faetor  in  sueeess  or  failure. 

The  seeond  implieation  has  to  do  with  the  perils  of  hubris. 
Modern  seienee  and  the  wonders  it  has  wrought  ean  easily  lead 
to  smug  self-eonfidenee  that  ean  easually  dismiss  200-year -old 
admonitions  about  fog,  frietion,  and  ehanee.  Sueh  hubris  is  un¬ 
warranted  in  any  aetivity  in  whieh  elever  adversaries.  Mother 
Nature,  and  our  own  errors  of  omission  and  eommission  ean 
quiekly  eombine  in  a  frustratingly  effeetive  allianee  that  plays 
havoe  with  our  earefully  detailed  plans.  The  elearest  example 
is  overestimation  of  our  own  eapabilities  and  underestimation 
of  the  problems  we  eonfront;  at  this  writing,  postwar -Iraq  may 
be  an  instanee  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  third  message  is  that  the  more  one  ean  inerease  the  fog 
and  frietion  eneountered  by  the  enemy,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  the  enemy  will  meet  defeat.  Flexible  plans  with  alterna¬ 
tive  objeetives,  eounterintelligenee,  disinformation,  deeeption. 
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concealment,  and  eampaigns  to  disrupt  enemy  eommand, 
eontrol,  and  eommunication  eapabilities  ean  all  inerease  the 
enemy’s  friction  problems  and  play  a  major  role  in  its  defeat, 
sometimes  long  before  any  blood  is  shed.  Such  actions  not  only 
can  lead  to  serious  errors  by  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield,  but 
ean  also  eause  eonfusion  and  uneertainty  that  lower  morale,  sap 
aggressiveness,  ereate  tentativeness,  and  undermine  initiative. 

Economic  Influences  on  Strategy 

Eeonomie  faetors  are  perhaps  the  most  obvious  influenees  on 
the  strategy  proeess.  These  influences  ean  be  viewed  from  two 
perspeetives:  first,  the  problems  eeonomie  limitations  present 
when  making  deeisions  within  the  proeess  at  the  military  strategy 
level,  partieularly  in  the  development  of  forees,  and  seeond,  the 
opportunities  presented  by  eeonomie  influenees  at  the  opera¬ 
tional  strategy  level. 

As  military  forees  have  grown  in  size  and  the  implements  of 
war  have  beeome  more  eomplex,  a  large  eeonomie  and  indus¬ 
trial  base  has  beeome  more  and  more  important  to  modern  mili¬ 
tary  forees  planning  for  engagement  in  symmetrieal  warfare. 
Neither  the  village  smithy  nor  eottage  industries  ean  produee 
the  automatie  weapons,  artillery,  tanks,  ships,  planes,  muni¬ 
tions,  and  other  equipment  required  for  modern  meehanized 
warfare.  This  has  been  partieularly  true  sinee  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  has  been  reemphasized  in  the  age  of  eleetron- 
ies,  dominating  every  aspect  of  modern,  high-teeh  warfare.  As 
a  result  the  development  and  deployment  (not  to  mention  em¬ 
ployment)  of  modern  military  forees  put  a  eonsiderable  strain 
on  any  state’s  eeonomie  system.  The  eeonomie  strain  has  been 
eompounded  by  the  rapid  growth  of  government  spending  on 
nonmilitaiy  serviees,  particularly  in  the  liberal  demoeraeies. 

As  demands  on  government  resourees  have  grown  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  demoeraeies,  the  military  portion  of  the  eeonomie  pie  has 
shrunk  relative  to  nonmilitary  portions  of  the  budget.  This  does 
not  mean  that  military  budgets  have  been  reduced  in  absolute 
terms.  In  faet,  US  military  budgets  have  grown  rather  eonsis- 
tently  in  absolute  terms.  The  point  here  is  that  even  though  the 
US  eeonomy  is  mueh  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  it  has  been 
in  times  past,  fewer  of  the  government’s  eeonomie  resourees 
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are  available  for  military  purposes.  For  example,  in  1962  Ameii- 
ean  military  expenditures  eomprised  just  over  49  pereent  of 
total  federal  outlays.  In  2001,  military  expenditures  aeeounted 
for  only  16.4  pereent  of  federal  outlays.^  However,  these  trends 
have  been  at  least  temporarily  reversed  sinee  the  terror  attaeks 
of  September  2001,  as  noted  in  the  introduetion. 

The  funding  situation  is  further  eomplieated  by  the  soaring 
eosts  of  developing  and  operating  modern  military  establish¬ 
ments.  This  is  partieularly  evident  in  the  United  States.  Per  eapita 
personnel  eosts  soared  following  the  demise  of  eonseription  in 
the  early  1970s.  Weapon  systems  eosts  skyroeketed  as  they  be- 
eame  more  sophistieated,  whieh  led  to  heated  debates  during  the 
1980s  between  those  who  favored  the  expanded  eapabilities  of 
fewer  but  more-sophistieated  and  expensive  weapons  and  those 
who  favored  larger  numbers  of  less-expensive  and  less-eapable 
weapons.  The  verdiet  was  to  put  the  best  possible  teehnology 
into  the  fielded  forees,  even  at  the  expense  of  numbers. 

War  in  the  modern  world  is  always  a  “eome-as-you-are”  affair. 
At  the  same  time,  the  foreshortened  horizon  for  teehnology  de¬ 
velopment  requires  eontinuous  efforts  to  prepare  the  where¬ 
withal  required  for  the  next  war.  Eeonomie  eonstraints  play  a 
major  role  in  balaneing  this  tug-of-war  between  eurrent  readi¬ 
ness  and  future  eapabilities.  Regardless  of  their  size,  military 
budgets  are  finite,  and  thus  there  is  always  a  tension  between 
eurrent  readiness  for  war  (appropriate  stoekpiles  of  weapons, 
munitions,  ete.)  and  preparing  for  future  eonfiiets  (e.g.,  develop¬ 
ment  and  purehase  of  new  weapon  systems).  Thus  strategists 
are  faeed  with  another  risk-management  problem,  this  time 
based  on  the  harsh  realities  of  eeonomies.  In  the  simplest  terms, 
it  is  a  question  of  balaneing  eurrent  readiness  (the  risk  of  being 
unprepared  today)  against  future  eapability  (the  risk  of  being 
unprepared  tomorrow).  Strategists  ean  only  strike  the  “eorreet” 
balanee  by  assessing  the  eurrent  versus  future  risk  of  war. 

The  prospeet  of  eonfronting  asymmetrieal  warfare  further 
eomplieates  these  eeonomie  ealeulations.  Most  asymmetrieal 
strategies  represent  “warfare  on  the  eheap” — manpower  inten¬ 
sive  but  not  resouree  intensive  beeause  asymmetrieal  warriors 
generally  laek  resourees — but  eonfronting  that  opponent  with 
sophistieated  military  organizations  may  be  disproportionately 
expensive.  Will  future  asymmetrieal  strategists  devise  ways  to 
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bleed  their  symmetrieal  opponents  into  expending  eeonomie 
resourees  at  politieally  unaeeeptable  levels? 

All  of  the  foregoing  faetors  influenee  military  strategy  deei- 
sions;  that  is,  development,  deployment,  and  broad  plans  for 
the  employment  of  forees.  However,  these  same  faetors  may 
present  opportunities  at  the  operational  level  of  strategy,  op¬ 
portunities  to  attaek  enemy  “eeonomie”  targets  that  might  pro¬ 
vide  dramatie  and  deeisive  effeets  on  the  battlefield.  Mueh,  of 
eourse,  depends  on  the  enemy’s  eeonomie  vulnerabilities  and 
the  nature  of  the  war. 

Although  the  erueial  importanee  of  eeonomie  faetors  has 
been  reemphasized  in  the  late  twentieth  eentury,  it  is  eertainly 
not  a  produet  of  modern  times  nor  is  it  a  new  idea  to  wage  war 
by  attaeking  an  enemy’s  eeonomy.  The  time-honored  eoneept  of 
a  naval  bloekade  is  an  attaek  on  an  enemy’s  eeonomie  system 
that  attempts  to  destroy  his  eommeree,  eut  off  his  imported 
materials  and  produets  essential  to  war -making  eapaeity,  and 
starve  his  populaee  into  submission.  Strategie  bombing,  whieh 
among  other  things  attempts  to  destroy  the  vital  eenters  of  enemy 
industrial  produetion,  is  a  newer  version  of  eeonomie  warfare. 
In  a  sense,  naval  bloekade  and  strategie  bombing  have  the  same 
purposes,  with  bombing  taking  a  more  direet  approaeh  in  the 
hope  of  aehieving  its  purposes  more  rapidly.  These  efforts  are 
most  effeetive,  of  eourse,  against  opponents  with  an  eeonomie 
base  that  ean  be  attaeked. 

Some  forms  of  interdietion  operations  ean  also  be  eonsidered 
eeonomie  warfare.  Attaeks  on  munitions  stoekpiles,  transpor¬ 
tation  systems,  and  supplies  en  route  to  forees  in  the  field  are, 
in  a  sense,  attaeks  on  the  enemy’s  eeonomie  system,  its  out¬ 
put,  and  its  distribution  system.  The  sueeess  of  sueh  attaeks 
depends  on  a  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
enemy’s  eeonomie  vulnerabilities  and  the  effeet  of  those  vul¬ 
nerabilities  on  an  adversary’s  eombat  eapability  within  a  useful 
period  of  time. 

In  a  broader  sense,  eeonomie  warfare  ean  be  waged  during 
peaeetime — perhaps  redueing  the  possibility  of  a  shooting  war, 
perhaps  deeiding  the  outeomes  of  a  shooting  war  before  the 
shooting  starts.  To  a  large  degree,  the  Cold  War  struggle  for  in- 
fiuenee  and  eontrol  that  raged  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  was  eeonomie  warfare  waged  for  eontrol  of 
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the  world’s  natural  resources  and  trading  lanes.  Note,  however, 
that  economic  struggles  can  also  precipitate  shooting  wars.  At 
least  part  of  the  reason  for  the  Japanese  attack  on  US  forces  in 
1941  was  Japan’s  perceived  need  to  extend  its  economic  power 
throughout  the  Pacific  Basin  combined  with  US  embargoes  on 
raw  materials  crucial  to  the  Japanese. 

Political  Influences  on  Strategy 

Politics,  both  domestic  and  international,  are  always  potent 
influences  on  strategy  decisions.  War  is  a  political  act  waged  to 
achieve  political  objectives.  Political  requirements  may  clash 
with  military  aspirations,  a  fact  well  illustrated  in  Korea,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Iraq,  and  every  other  conflict  since  World  War  11,  much 
to  the  displeasure  and  consternation  of  many  military  profes¬ 
sionals.  All  nuclear-era  wars  have  been  limited  conflicts  waged 
to  achieve  constrained  political  objectives  using  tightly  circum¬ 
scribed  means.  US  military  officers — reared,  educated,  and 
trained  in  an  American  tradition  of  total  wars  waged  to  de¬ 
stroy  well-defined  evils — found  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  a  world 
in  which  wars  would  be  waged  for  limited  purposes.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  considerable  strain  between  the  military  leadership 
and  their  civilian  masters.  Among  the  results  of  this  strain  was 
the  so-called  “Weinberger  Doctrine”  of  1984.  The  doctrine  pro¬ 
mulgated  six  requirements  or  preconditions  that  should  be  met 
before  going  to  war,  proposals  designed  to  prevent  a  repeat  of 
the  frustrations  suffered  in  both  Korea  and  Vietnam: 

1 .  Vital  national  interests  had  to  be  at  risk. 

2.  Fight  with  the  intention  to  win. 

3.  Employ  decisive  force  in  pursuit  of  clear  political  and  mUitaiy 
objectives. 

4.  Reassess  whether  or  not  force  is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

5.  Reasonable  expectation  of  congressional  and  public  support. 

6.  Force  used  as  a  last  resort."^ 

If  anything,  the  Weinberger  Doctrine  strained  civil-militaiy 
relations  further.  While  many  in  the  military  viewed  the  guide¬ 
lines  as  the  best  defense  against  repeating  the  frustrations  of 
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Korea  and  Vietnam,  others — ineluding  many  eivilian  and  politi¬ 
cal  leaders — ^viewed  the  doctrine  as  an  act  of  military  defiance, 
an  attempt  by  the  military  to  curb  political  choice,  and  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  concept  of  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

The  Weinberger  Doctrine  remains  today  as  little  more  than 
a  testament  to  the  often  frustrating  experiences  of  major  mili¬ 
tary  powers  fighting  limited  wars.  It  reminds  us  that  war  is 
only  part  of  a  broader  political  intercourse  and  that  among  the 
Western  democracies,  wars  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  perceptions  and  directions  of  civilian  political  leaders. 

Throughout  the  American  experience,  military  leaders  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  given  free  rein  by  their  political  masters.  In 
point  of  fact,  civilian  leaders  have  often  imposed  themselves  on 
military  affairs  to  an  extent  that  military  leaders  found  disturb¬ 
ing  long  before  the  nuclear  age.  Pres.  James  K.  Polk’s  hands-on 
approach  to  the  Mexican  War  was  perhaps  the  most  flagrant 
example  and  a  precedent  for  the  close  control  experienced  by 
the  military  in  the  Vietnam  War.  In  the  Civil  War,  Pres.  Abraham 
Lincoln  played  musical  chairs  with  his  generals,  and  even  in 
World  War  II,  political  decisions  determined  the  broad  course  of 
military  events  as  the  Allies  chipped  away  at  the  Axis  empires. 

On  a  less  grandiose  scale,  decisions  on  weapon  systems  pro¬ 
curement,  force  structure,  and  even  force  basing  continue  to 
be  controlled  as  much  by  the  calculations  of  politicians  facing 
reelection  as  on  military  practicality.  If  anything,  the  interest  of 
political  leaders  in  the  details  of  military  affairs  has  increased. 
Many  political  leaders  are  much  attuned  to  the  notion  that  war 
is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  generals.  Further,  the  advent 
of  near -instantaneous  worldwide  communications  has  allowed 
them  to  control  events  to  a  level  of  detail  unheard  of  in  the 
past.  The  ability  of  a  president  to  talk  to  nearly  anyone  in  the 
field — even  to  a  soldier  in  a  rice  paddy  10,000  miles  away — offers 
an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  control  directly  and  to  by¬ 
pass  normal  command  and  control  structures. 

The  result  is  a  political  leadership  (executive  and  legislative) 
that  has  a  direct  impact  at  every  level  of  strategy.  Political  and 
military  objectives  are  set,  force  structures  designed  and  pro¬ 
cured,  and  troops  sent  into  combat,  all  under  the  close  scru¬ 
tiny  and  sometimes  closer  control  of  civilians.  Perhaps  worse 
for  strategists  in  terms  of  long-range  plans,  the  cast  in  control 
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shifts  with  the  changes  in  political  fortune.  But  whichever  way 
the  political  winds  are  blowing,  strategists  can  be  assured  that 
politics  will  have  a  major  impact  on  strategy  decisions. 

Impact  of  Technology  on  Strategy 

For  much  of  the  past  century,  the  US  military  was  in  head¬ 
long  pursuit  of  technological  solutions  to  its  war -fighting  prob¬ 
lems.  As  the  pace  of  scientific  progress  in  all  fields  accelerated 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  evermore  sophisti¬ 
cated  gadgetry  and  its  presumed  battlefield  advantages  became 
prime  objects  of  American  force  development  strategy.  This  ef¬ 
fort  to  substitute  American  wizardry  for  American  blood  has 
met  with  enough  success  that,  to  a  large  degree,  technological 
force  multipliers  are  now  the  preferred  currency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  realm. 

Perhaps  the  largest  technological  impact  on  operational  strate¬ 
gies  in  the  twentieth  century  was  made  by  taking  war  into  the  air 
and  then  into  space.  As  a  result,  war  became  a  “come-as-you- 
are”  affair  with  disastrous  consequences  for  the  unprepared. 
Air-  and  space-based  systems  eventually  set  the  stage  for  the 
introduction  of  the  global  positioning  system  (GPS)  and  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  precision-guided  munitions.  Some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  combined  effects  of  all  these  technological  advances  have 
been  far  more  efficient  weapons  delivery  that,  in  turn,  caused  far 
fewer  friendly  casualties  and  far  less  collateral  damage. 

While  these  are  all  favorable  trends  resulting  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  technological  advances  to  battlefield  problems,  it 
appears  that  many  Americans  have  come  to  expect  their  wars 
to  be  much  more  efficiently  prosecuted  and  far  less  painful  to 
endure  than  past  wars.  Such  heightened  expectations  were 
well  illustrated  during  the  second  Iraqi  war  when  US  columns 
advancing  at  breakneck  speed  toward  Baghdad  were  forced  to 
halt  for  several  days  because  of  a  blinding  sandstorm  and  the 
need  to  consolidate  and  secure  extended  lines  of  supply  and 
communication.  When  this  happened,  pundits  from  the  televi¬ 
sion  news  media,  covering  every  facet  of  the  war  24  hours  a 
day,  began  speaking  of  bogging  down  in  an  Iraqi  “quagmire,” 
the  same  term  used  to  describe  the  seemingly  interminable  war 
in  Vietnam  three  decades  earlier. 
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There  is  no  question  that  the  pursuit  of  high-teeh  weaponry 
has  produeed  eapabilities  undreamed  of  only  a  few  deeades  ago. 
But  a  note  of  eaution  is  in  order  for  strategists.  Although  mod¬ 
ern  teehnology  has  often  proven  important  to  suceess  on  the 
battlefield,  its  value  ean  be  overstated,  its  risks  understated, 
and  its  opportunity  eosts  obseured  or  ignored.  If  we  examine 
the  relationship  of  teehnology  and  warfare  with  a  skeptie’s  eal- 
eulating  eye,  we  find  several  faetors  that  should  at  least  provide 
a  eautionary  note  to  the  pursuit  of  high-teeh  solutions. 

First,  possession  of  superior  teehnology  does  not  guarantee 
effeetive  use  of  that  teehnology.  The  history  of  modern  warfare 
is  replete  with  examples  of  squandered  teehnologieal  advan¬ 
tages.  In  World  War  II,  for  example,  the  Germans  failed  to  eapi- 
talize  on  their  advantages  in  jet  and  roeket  teehnologies.  Had 
they  eoneentrated  their  efforts  on  the  produetion  of  jet-powered 
intereeptors,  the  Allied  strategie  bombing  offensive  might  have 
been  in  jeopardy.  In  the  same  light,  had  the  Germans  targeted 
the  V-1  and  V-2  weapons  against  embarkation  ports  in  Great 
Britain,  they  might  have  seriously  disrupted  the  logistieal  ef¬ 
fort  required  to  sustain  the  Allies  on  the  Continent.  Instead, 
the  Germans  eoneentrated  on  jet-powered  attaek  bombers  and 
rockets  used  as  “vengeance”  weapons  against  British  cities. 

Second,  given  enough  time  and  resources,  technology  can 
be  equaled  by  an  enemy.  Technological  advances  are  based  on 
physical  laws,  and  thus,  in  effect,  there  are  no  real  permanent 
technological  secrets,  just  temporary  technological  advantages. 
Even  without  the  scientific,  economic,  and  industrial  infra¬ 
structures  to  produce  equal  technology,  opponents  can  often 
obtain  sophisticated  weaponry  from  allies,  supporters,  or  arms 
merchants.  The  important  point  is  that  technological  advantage 
is  a  relative  thing.  If  an  enemy  develops  or  acquires  equivalent 
technology,  the  advantage  disappears,  and  force  multipliers  no 
longer  multiply. 

Third,  technology  can  also  be  countered.  It  is  particularly 
frustrating  that  some  countermeasures  are  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  as  well  as  effective.  For  example,  chaff — simple  strips 
of  tinfoil — ^was  first  used  to  counter  radar  in  World  War  II.  It 
remains  an  effective  counter.  Technology  can  also  be  coun¬ 
tered  through  the  use  of  clever  strategy  and  tactics.  The  United 
States  went  to  war  in  Southeast  Asia  relying  on  sophisticated 
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weapons  that  could  deliver  large  amounts  of  fire  and  steel  on 
almost  any  target.  The  enemy  countered  by  using  guerrilla  tac¬ 
tics  that  provided  few  lucrative  targets. 

Fourth,  technology  may  not  perform  as  well  as  expected. 
Fortunately,  we  have  experienced  combat  infrequently.  But 
this  blessing  often  means  that  many  of  the  high-tech  gadgets 
on  which  we  have  come  to  depend  are  untested  in  the  rigors  of 
combat.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  neither  simulations,  exer¬ 
cises,  nor  maneuvers  can  replicate  the  chaos,  complexity,  and 
terror  of  the  modern  battlefield.  We  often  find  it  difficult  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  counteractions  of  a  clever  and  dedicated  enemy. 
The  result  is  that  we  can  be  frequently  confronted  in  war  by 
unexpected  circumstances  that  seriously  hinder  the  effective 
employment  of  our  weapon  systems,  reducing  or  nullifying  our 
technological  advantage. 

The  message  for  strategists  in  all  of  this  is  important  and  ba¬ 
sic.  Other  things  being  equal,  superior  technology  on  the  battle¬ 
field  offers  significant  advantages.  However,  this  truth  must  be 
tempered  with  the  notion  that  militarily  significant  technological 
advantage  can  be  a  fragile,  perishable,  and  elusive  commodity. 

Conclusions 

Strategy  making  is  not  an  abstract  form  of  building  research 
designs  and  models  that  can  be  applied  deductively  to  the  world. 
Rather  strategists  must  contend  with  an  untidy  world  with  nu¬ 
merous  influences,  only  some  of  which  can  be  controlled  some 
of  the  time.  After  looking  at  the  contributions  of  worldviews  and 
doctrine  in  chapter  1 1 ,  the  discussion  turns  to  the  dilemmas 
posed  by  this  untidy  reality. 
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Worldviews  and  Doctrine 

Of  the  nearly  endless  list  of  outside  influenees  that  impinge 
upon  deeision  makers  in  the  strategy  proeess,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  disparate  worldviews  held  by  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air¬ 
men  (a  subjeet  briefly  introdueed  in  chap.  7)  have  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  pervasive  influence.  Codified  in  service  doctrine,  these 
worldviews  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  decisions  at  the 
military  strategy  level  in  terms  of  force  structure  and  at  the  op¬ 
erational  level  in  terms  of  campaign  planning  and  execution. 

Unfortunately,  these  different  worldviews  have  often  been 
at  odds  with  one  another  with  dysfunctional  results.  Spurred 
by  such  problems  in  the  Vietnam  War,  as  well  as  subsequent 
operations  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada,  the  US  Congress  passed 
and  Pres.  Ronald  Reagan  signed  into  law  in  1986  landmark 
military  reform  legislation,  the  Goldwater -Nichols  Department 
of  Defense  Reorganization  Act.  Among  the  many  provisions  of 
this  far-reaching  legislation  was  an  attempt  to  force  the  indi¬ 
vidual  services  to  think  and  act  in  a  joint,  mutually  reinforcing 
manner.  Further,  the  new  law  required  the  development  of  joint 
doctrine,  which  would  be  superimposed  on  the  individual  doc¬ 
trines  produced  by  the  military  services.  It  also  required  joint 
professional  education  and  experience  in  joint  billets  before  an 
officer  could  be  promoted  to  the  senior  ranks. 

Although  there  was  much  consternation  among  the  services, 
the  law  has  been  implemented  fully  and  has  generally  yielded 
very  positive  results  and  trends.  However,  the  disparate  world¬ 
views  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  remain.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious — the  vastly  different  natures  of  the  environments  in 
which  the  military  services  operate,  which  cannot  be  changed 
by  congressional  fiat.  The  Goldwater -Nichols  initiatives  to  in¬ 
crease  cooperation  among  the  services  will  likely  smooth  the 
rough  edges  of  competing  worldviews,  but  they  will  remain  and 
will  certainly  continue  to  have  a  major  impact  on  strategists 
and  the  strategy  process.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
authors  are  not  passing  judgment  on  the  different  worldviews. 
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They  believe  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  worldviews;  rather 
there  are  simply  different  worldviews,  the  appropriateness  of 
whieh  must  be  determined  for  the  situation  at  hand. 

The  Ground  Force  Worldview"^ 

Ground  forees  are  eonfined  to  and  eonstrained  by  the  harsh 
realities  of  geography,  topography,  flora,  and  fauna,  all  of  whieh 
limit  their  speed  and  maneuverabiliiy.  Every  hiU,  river,  and  forest 
is  an  obstaele  that  must  be  overeome.  Equally  important,  the 
problem  of  the  surfaee  warrior  is  often  immediate  beeause  the 
enemy  is  both  right  in  front  of  him  and  shooting  at  him.  Com¬ 
bat  for  the  man  on  the  ground  is  very  mueh  an  “up  elose  and 
personal”  affair.  Although  very  impersonal,  long-range  artillery 
is  an  important  part  of  the  ground  foree  arsenal;  so  is  the  bayo¬ 
net,  a  very  personal  and  very  short-range  weapon. 

As  a  result,  the  surfaee  warrior’s  worldview  tends  to  be  sharply 
eonstrained  and  foeused  on  the  immediate  problem.  For  example, 
it  is  now  elear  that  the  eommanders  of  the  eross-ehannel  in¬ 
vasion  of  northwest  Europe  in  June  1944  were  far  more  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  immediate  problem,  the  initial  lodgment  on  the 
shores  of  Franee,  than  about  the  subsequent  breakout  from  the 
lodgment  area  and  the  drive  toward  the  borders  of  Germany. 
Although  the  Normandy  beaehes  offered  many  favorable  eondi- 
tions  for  the  amphibious  assault  and  subsequent  foree  buildup, 
tall,  thiek  hedgerows  every  few  yards  dominated  the  eountiyside 
behind  the  beaehes,  a  situation  that  elearly  favored  the  defend¬ 
ing  forees.  This  was  just  about  the  worst  imaginable  terrain  for 
the  breakout  operations.  In  that  event  it  beeame  a  yard-by-yard 
slugging  mateh  that  eontinued  from  6  June  until  25  July  1944 
when  the  breakout  finally  took  plaee  at  Saint-L6.  One  ean  argue 
whether  or  not  pieking  the  Normandy  beaehes  for  the  D-day 
landings  was  wise,  given  the  hedgerow-dominated  eountiyside 
just  inland.  However,  it  is  elear  that  the  planners  and  eommand¬ 
ers  of  Operation  Overlord  (a  group  dominated  by  surfaee  war¬ 
riors)  were  worried  mueh  more  about  the  immediate  problem 


*Much  of  the  discussion  that  follows  Is  based  on  the  groundbreaking  work  of  Col 
John  M.  Collms,  USA,  retired,  as  published  In  Grand  Strategy:  Principles  and  Practices 
(Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1973). 
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of  amphibious  assault  on  the  beaches  and  much  less  about  the 
problems  that  loomed  for  subsequent  operations.^ 

The  same  concentration  on  the  immediate  problem  was  again 
obvious  in  US  Army  doctrine  in  the  1970s.  Focused  on  Europe 
with  Warsaw  Pact  forces  that  considerably  outnumbered  NATO 
forces,  the  Army  doctrine  of  “active  defense”  concentrated  on 
“winning  the  first  battle”  in  the  hope  that  doing  so  would  stop 
or  at  least  blunt  any  enemy  advance  into  western  Europe.  It 
was  not  until  the  late  1970s  that  the  Army  developed  “AirLand 
Battle”  doctrine  that  broadened  the  focus  to  include  echeloned 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  still  days  distant  from  the  battles  they 
would  eventually  fight. 

With  so  much  emphasis  on  the  immediate  problem — the  enemy 
shooting  at  them — it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  ground 
warriors  often  take  a  very  traditional  view  that  the  enemy’s  mili¬ 
tary  is  itself  the  enemy’s  center  of  gravity.  They  tend  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  “continental  school”  of  strategy,  believing  that  last¬ 
ing  victory  can  be  achieved  only  by  defeating  and  destro}dng  the 
enemy’s  armed  forces,  occup}dng  the  enemy’s  territory  by  put¬ 
ting  “boots  on  the  ground,”  and  thereby  controlling  the  enemy’s 
population.  In  short,  for  adherents  of  the  continental  school,  the 
immediate  problem  for  the  soldier — the  enemy  army — is  also  the 
ultimate  problem  and  the  source  of  the  adversary’s  ability  to  re¬ 
sist.  Within  this  school  of  strategy,  ground  warfare  is  the  “main 
event,”  and  all  other  forces  operate  in  support  of  ground  forces. 

The  Naval  Worldview 

The  traditional  naval  viewpoint  is  much  different.  As  it  is  with 
the  ground  warrior,  worldviews  of  sailors  conform  to  the  nature 
of  the  operating  environment.  Because  the  seas  are  so  vast  and 
present  far  fewer  barriers,  the  sailor’s  worldview  is  much  less 
constrained  than  that  of  the  soldier.  Only  the  shorelines  of  the 
great  oceans  constrain  naval  forces,  and  the  range  of  naval 
airpower  has  significantly  eased  that  constraint.  Naval  forces 
have  an  almost  unrestricted  ability  to  maneuver  on  a  feature¬ 
less  battlefield  that  covers  some  70  percent  of  the  planet. 

The  broad  worldview  that  results  from  these  environmental 
factors  also  provides  a  very  long-range  perspective,  for  at  least 
four  reasons.  First,  the  primary  naval  combat  problem  is  often 
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not  immediate.  The  faet  that  eontending  navies  are  often  widely 
separated  has  traditionally  made  the  hunt  for  the  enemy  fleet  a 
prineipal  problem.  Seeond,  the  ereation  of  naval  forees  from  the 
keel  up  requires  an  extremely  long  lead  time.  Third,  sailors  are 
the  stewards  of  extremely  expensive  war -fighting  assets,  assets 
so  expensive  that  they  ean  be  aeeurately  regarded  as  national 
assets  rather  than  just  weapons  or  weapon  systems.  Fourth, 
most  naval  assets  tend  to  stay  in  sendee  mueh  longer  than  air 
or  land  foree  assets.  However,  the  faet  that  these  enormous 
investments  in  gray  steel  ean  be  lost  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
heightens  eoneerns  eonsiderably.  The  eonsequenee  of  these 
formidable  truths  was  best  summed  up  in  Winston  Churehill’s 
statement  that  at  the  battle  of  Jutland  in  1916,  Adm  John  R. 
Jellieoe  eould  have  lost  the  war  in  a  single  afternoon.^ 

Although  less  eonstrained  eompared  to  that  of  ground  forees, 
the  naval  worldview  remains  limited  beeause  naval  forees  are  still 
eonstrained.  The  world’s  shorelines  define  limits  beyond  whieh 
ships  simply  eannot  sail.  Unlike  the  broad  oeeans,  narrow  wa¬ 
ters  and  sea-lane  ehoke  points  also  eonstrain  naval  forees.  Thus 
it  has  been  through  the  ages  that  great  naval  powers  sought 
eontrol  of  the  vital  maritime  ehoke  points  sueh  as  the  Strait  of 
Malaeea,  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  like. 

Beeause  of  all  these  faetors,  the  maritime  sehool  of  strategy  tends 
to  look  well  beyond  the  adversary’s  deployed  naval  forees.  Although 
sea  eontrol  requires  the  neutralization  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  gaining 
sueh  eontrol  is  only  an  intermediate  objeetive  that  provides  the 
basis  for  deeisive,  war -winning  aetion.  Control  of  the  high  seas  and 
narrow  ehoke  points  provides  the  naval  preeonditions  required  to 
disrupt  an  adversary’s  eommeree,  bloekade  its  ports,  eripple  its 
eeonomy,  and  thus  destroy  the  enemy’s  economie  basis  for  war 
making.  Control  of  the  seas  provides  the  means  to  projeet  power 
ashore  at  a  plaee  and  time  of  ehoiee  and  thereby  eontrol  events 
on  shore.  The  Ameriean  eampaign  against  Japan  in  World  War  II, 
partieularly  Admiral  Nimitz’  drive  aeross  the  eentral  Paetfie,  was  a 
classie  appfieation  of  the  maritime  sehool  of  strategy. 

The  Airman’s  Worldview 

Airmen  have  the  least  eonstrained  worldview  beeause  they 
do  not  faee  the  sorts  of  geographie  limitations  eneountered  by 
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either  soldiers  or  sailors.  The  all- enveloping  air  environment 
provides  a  superhighway  from  eveiywhere  to  an}rwhere.  As  a 
result  airmen  have  a  global  worldview  and  think  in  terms  of 
war  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  terms  of  speeifie  battles.  There¬ 
fore,  in  elassieal  airpower  strategy,  defeat  of  the  enemy’s  air- 
power  beeame  an  overwhelmingly  important  but  nevertheless 
intermediate  objeetive.  Control  of  the  air  made  it  possible  to 
launeh  direet  aerial  attaeks  against  an  enemy’s  industrial  ea- 
pability  to  produee  the  wherewithal  of  modern  warfare.  The 
resulting  destruetion  of  the  enemy’s  “vital  eenters”  eould,  the 
airpower  theorists  believed,  bring  an  enemy  to  its  knees  in  the 
minimum  of  time  with  the  minimum  of  eosts  in  terms  of  both 
blood  and  treasure.  The  strategie  bombing  eampaigns  against 
both  Germany  and  Japan  during  World  War  II  were  examples  of 
the  elassieal  airpower  theory  put  into  praetiee,  with  somewhat 
mixed  results  in  both  eases. 

Both  soldiers  and  sailors  have  eenturies  of  historieal  evi- 
denee  to  bolster  their  theories  of  vietory.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  airpower  era,  they  looked  with  some  seorn  and  mueh 
dismay  at  airmen  whom  they  eonsidered  to  be  brash,  inexpe- 
rieneed  upstarts.  They  seorned  the  idea  of  quiek,  elean  vietory 
in  war  and  were  dismayed  that  airmen  put  so  mueh  effort  into 
attaeking  panaeea  targets  far  from  the  front  lines  rather  than 
providing  direet  support  to  surfaee  forees.  Airmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  relatively  short  and  eheekered  history  at  war  and 
have  mueh  less  evidenee  upon  whieh  to  base  their  theory  of 
vietory.  Part  of  the  problem  has  been  that,  for  most  of  the  air¬ 
power  era,  their  visionary  reaeh  far  exeeeded  their  teehnologi- 
eal  grasp.  The  dawn  of  the  nuelear  era  and  the  development 
of  bombers  with  intereontinental  range  seemed  to  bring  their 
visions  to  fruition;  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  twentieth 
eentury,  with  the  development  of  preeision  munitions,  that  air¬ 
power  fully  eame  of  age. 

Worldviews  and  Military  Doctrine 

Worldviews  are  important  beeause  they  are  eodifled  in  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  land,  sea,  and  air  military  serviees.  Military  doetrine 
has  a  number  of  definitions — some  offreial,  some  unoffieial — that 
often  differ  signifleantly  by  eountry  and  military  serviee.  Offreial 
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definitions  tend  to  be  written  in  the  military  equivalent  of  “le- 
galese,”  whieh  often  obseures  doetrine’s  signifieanee.  Perhaps 
the  best  working  definition — one  that  is  aeeurate,  eoneise,  and 
yet  retains  the  vitality  befitting  doetrine’s  potential  importanee — 
is  also  one  of  the  simplest.  Military  doctrine  is  what  is  believed 
about  the  best  way  to  conduct  military  affairs. 

When  properly  formulated,  doetrine  is  based  on  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  available  and  tempered  by  mature,  reasoned  judgment. 
The  principal  source  of  doctrine  is  experience,  and  thus,  in  a 
sense,  doctrine  is  a  compilation  and  interpretation  of  concepts, 
actions,  and  such  that  have  generally  been  successful  in  the  past. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  past  experiences  are  relevant  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  (not  to  mention  the  future),  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
what  is  relevant  today  will  remain  relevant  in  the  future.  Hence, 
doctrine  is  a  constantly  maturing  and  evolving  thing.  Those  “les¬ 
sons”  from  the  past  that  endure  over  an  extensive  period  of  time 
are  not  only  generalized  into  doctrinal  beliefs  but  have  also  been 
raised  to  higher  levels  of  abstraction  to  become  the  so-called 
principles  of  war — doctrinal  beliefs  that  are  axiomatic. 

By  far  the  most  important  use  of  doctrine  is  to  teach  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  in  a  particular  military  organization  the 
“revealed  truth”  about  their  service  and  their  theory  of  victory. 
Doctrine  should  also  form  a  storehouse  of  analyzed  experience 
and  military  wisdom  that  provides  the  knowledge  base  for  en¬ 
tering  strategy  debates  and  making  strategy  decisions.  T.  E. 
Lawrence  (Lawrence  of  Arabia)  succinctly  stated  the  importance 
of  this  function  when  he  commented  that  with  2,000  years  of 
examples,  there  was  no  excuse  for  not  fighting  a  war  well.^ 

Unfortunately,  the  development  and  use  of  doctrine  are 
problematic  for  several  reasons.  First,  an  objective  analysis  of 
experience  is  particularly  difficult.  The  Vietnam  War  is  a  classic 
case  in  point  because  of  the  passions  of  service  parochialism, 
political  orientation,  and  the  inability  to  delve  into  the  records 
of  the  enemy.  At  this  writing,  30  years  after  the  fall  of  Saigon  to 
the  army  of  North  Vietnam,  there  remains  considerable  debate 
about  whether  or  not  the  United  States  succeeded  in  Vietnam 
(US  forces  were  no  longer  in  Vietnam  when  the  final  North  Viet¬ 
namese  offensive  began)  and  the  relative  contributions  of  the 
various  services  to  success  or  failure.  Desert  Storm  has  also 
been  difficult  to  analyze,  as  both  air  and  ground  forces  believe 
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they  have  rightful  elaims  to  the  lion’s  share  of  eredit  for  the 
eoalition  vietory.  In  this  ease  both  groups  have  strong  eases  to 
argue.  Doetrine  may  not  be  properly  formulated  beeause  it  is 
overly  influeneed  by  the  questionable  predileetions  of  the  “se¬ 
nior  offieer  present,”  a  traditional  problem  that  is  all  too  eom- 
mon.  Doetrine  may  not  be  properly  formulated  beeause  there  is 
a  paueity  of  evidenee  available.  This  was  always  the  ease  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War  when  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  nuelear 
warfare.  Thankfully,  there  had  never  been  a  nuelear  war  (at 
least  not  one  in  whieh  both  sides  had  nuelear  weapons),  and 
thus  there  was  no  empirieal  evidenee  about  how  a  nuelear  war 
eould  best  be  proseeuted. 

Perhaps  the  most  eommon  doetrinal  problem  is  the  tendeney 
to  let  doetrine  stagnate.  Changing  eireumstanees  (e.g.,  tech- 
nologieal  developments)  must  be  evaluated  beeause  they  ean 
modify  beliefs  about  important  experiential  lessons.  The  eon- 
eept  of  uneseorted,  high- altitude,  daylight  preeision  bombing 
in  World  War  II  was  largely  driven  by  the  idea  that  high-flying 
bombers  would  be  very  diffieult  to  see  from  the  ground  and 
thus  very  diffieult  to  intereept  on  the  way  to  their  targets.  Fur¬ 
ther,  US  airmen  also  believed  that  even  if  intereepted,  their 
heavily  armed  bombers  flying  in  tight  defensive  formations 
eould  fight  the  way  to  their  targets  without  suffering  serious 
attrition.  Sueh  had  been  the  Ameriean  experienee  in  exereises 
during  the  1920s  and  early  1930s — ^before  the  invention  and 
introduetion  of  radar.  Radar  rendered  those  eritieal  assump¬ 
tions  moot,  and  after  attempting  to  fight  their  way  to  targets  in 
German-oeeupied  Europe  and  enduring  staggering  losses,  the 
RAF  Bomber  Command  went  to  night  bombing  raids  to  elude 
German  fighters.  Undeterred  by  the  British  experienee,  the  US 
bomber  forees  tried  their  luek  with  their  defensive  formations 
and  bombers  bristling  with  maehine  guns.  They  suffered  the 
same  sorts  of  staggering  losses.  Fortunately,  by  early  1944, 
newly  developed  long-range  fighters  made  it  possible  to  eseort 
the  bomber  formations  all  the  way  to  their  targets  in  Germany, 
whieh  solved  mueh  of  the  heavy  attrition  problem. 

Finally,  doetrine  ean  beeome  irrelevant  if  the  assumptions 
that  support  it  are  no  longer  valid,  and  some  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  may  never  be  explieitly  stated.  The  development  of  US 
airpower  doetrine  provides  a  pertinent  example.  Based  on  the 
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ideas  of  many  of  the  early  airpower  theorists,  but  partieularly 
those  of  Gen  William  “Billy”  Mitehell  and  faeulty  members  at 
the  Air  Corps  Taetieal  Sehool,  the  Army  Air  Corps  went  into 
World  War  II  with  a  doetrine  based  on  the  belief  that  strategie 
bombing  would  (and  should)  be  deeisive  in  war.  The  World  War 
II  experienee  and  the  availability  of  nuelear  weapons  and  long- 
range  aireraft  in  the  postwar  era  further  ingrained  this  notion. 
Military  budgets,  foree  struetures,  equipment  proeurement,  and 
training  were  all  based  on  the  eentral  doetrinal  belief  in  the  deter¬ 
rent  and  war -lighting  deeisiveness  of  strategie  bombardment. 
Even  the  taetieal  air  forees  beeame  mini-strategie  forees  in  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s.  However,  erisis  eame  in  1965  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  began.  Ameriean  strategie  airpower  doetrine 
was  found  to  be  bankrupt  in  Vietnam  beeause  its  underlying 
(yet  unstated)  assumptions  were  untrue  in  that  situation.  Stra¬ 
tegie  bombing  doetrine  assumed  that  all  US  wars  would  be  un¬ 
limited  wars  fought  to  destroy  the  enemy  and  that  Ameriea’s 
enemies  would  be  modern,  industrialized  states  fighting  mod¬ 
ern,  meehanized  wars.  Both  assumptions  were  erueial  to  the 
validity  of  strategie  bombing  doetrine.^  They  were  reasonable 
assumptions  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  but  invalid  during  the 
1960s  when  faeing  limited  warfare  in  the  Third  World.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  frustration,  ineffeetive  bombing,  wasted  blood,  and 
ill-spent  treasure. 

As  noted  above,  military  worldviews  differ  widely  and  often 
lead  to  eonfliets  between  soldiers,  sahors,  airmen,  and  marines 
at  both  the  military  and  operational  levels  of  strategy.  At  the 
level  of  military  strategy,  eonfliets  revolve  around  what  kind  and 
what  size  forees  will  be  developed  and  deployed;  questions  whieh 
all  revolve  around  budget  alloeations,  with  eaeh  serviee  touting 
the  importanee  and  relevanee  of  its  own  worldview.  At  the  opera¬ 
tional  level  of  strategy,  issues  revolve  around  how  a  eonfliet  will 
aetually  be  proseeuted,  and  tn  those  tense  situations,  tempers 
ean  easily  flare.  For  example,  during  the  first  Iraqi  war  (Desert 
Storm),  while  eoalition  airpower  struek  deep  into  Iraq  at  politi- 
eal,  eeonomie,  eommand  and  eontrol,  and  other  sueh  targets, 
ground  foree  eommanders  fumed,  believing  that  targets  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  were  being  ignored.  At  one  point  a  US  Army  general 
and  a  US  Air  Foree  general  nearly  eame  to  blows  over  the  issue. 
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Evolving  Worldviews 

The  long  and  strongly  held  differenees  in  worldviews  outlined 
above  have  eaused  eonsiderable  difiieulties  in  formulating  strategy 
at  several  levels  over  the  years.  Looking  to  the  future,  this  situa¬ 
tion  eould  either  be  ameliorated  by  the  further  development  of 
a  joint  worldview,  or  it  eould  be  exaeerbated  by  the  robust  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  worldviews,  the  most  likely  being  for  speeial 
operations,  spaee  warfare,  and  information  warfare. 

Rather  than  evolving  in  a  Darwinian  sense,  a  Joint  worldview 
was  dietated  by  the  Goldwater-Niehols  legislation  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  ehapter.  In  addition  to  produetng  offieers  with 
joint  experienee — and  thus  a  greater  understanding  of  the  sis¬ 
ter  sendees  and  their  worldviews — the  legislation  also  ealled  for 
the  development  of  joint  doetrtne;  that  is,  a  joint  worldview  that 
would  supersede  the  traditional  worldviews  of  ground,  sea,  and 
air  and  spaee  forees.  As  a  result,  the  produetion  of  joint  doe¬ 
trtne  has  beeome  a  thriving  eottage  industry  within  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Whether  or  not  the  homogenization  of  serviee  doetrines 
will  ultimately  produee  a  better  or  more  useful  worldview  and 
doetrine  remains  to  be  seen.  If  sueeessful,  the  joint  worldview 
eould  signtheantly  ease  the  fraetious  disputes  between  the  mili- 
taiy  sendees  at  the  levels  of  military  and  operational  strategy. 

The  aseendaney  of  new  worldviews  eould  signifleantly  eom- 
plieate  strategists’  tasks,  partieularly  at  the  military  strategy 
level.  Funding  for  the  development  of  forees,  espeeially  new 
kinds  of  forees,  is  always  eontentious.  This  has  already  been 
seen  in  the  world  of  special  operations,  the  elandesttne  and 
unorthodox  military  operations  designed  to  strengthen  friends 
and  defeat  foes.  For  deeades  the  speeial  operators  were  viewed 
as  neeessary  nuisanees  by  traditional  military  organizations. 
However,  it  beeame  more  and  more  apparent  during  the  Cold 
War  that  mueh  of  that  eonfliet  would  likely  be  waged  in  the 
shadow  world  of  the  speeial  operator  rather  than  in  eonven- 
tional  or  nuelear  eonfrontations  between  the  superpowers.  As 
a  result  Congress  gave  the  speeial  operations  forees  a  speeial 
status,  with  their  own  “feneed”  budget  and  designated  advo- 
eates  in  the  Pentagon.  Sinee  then,  speeial  operations  forees 
have  assumed  larger  and  more  important  roles,  ineluding  di- 
reet  support  of  eonventional  forees. 
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The  importance  of  special  operations  forces  was  very  apparent 
m  the  war  against  the  Taliban  government  of  Afghanistan,  where 
special  operators  worked  directly  with  the  friendly  forces  of  the 
Northern  Alliance.  Although  the  facts  are  not  fully  revealed  at  this 
writing,  it  appears  that  the  role  of  special  operations  forces  behind 
enemy  lines  in  the  second  Iraqi  war  (Operation  Iraqi  Freedom), 
both  before  and  during  the  ground  invasion,  had  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Iraqi  armed  forces. 

Doctrinal  issues  regarding  space  warfare  could  also  compli¬ 
cate  strategists’  tasks.  Over  the  past  25  years,  space  operations 
have  become  very  important  to  many  modern  military  forces, 
but  always  in  a  supporting  role,  such  as  providing  intelligence, 
positioning  information,  communication  links,  and  the  like.  At 
this  writing  (2006),  space  has  been  militarized  but  has  not  been 
weaponized.  To  this  point,  wars  are  not  fought  in  or  from  that 
harshest  of  all  environments.  But  space  could  be  weaponized, 
and  the  “shooting”  war  could  quickly  extend  to  space  and  from 
space.  The  development  and  deployment  of  such  capabilities 
would  certainly  complicate  strategists’  tasks  at  several  levels. 

The  third  complicating  new  worldview  is  information  warfare. 
The  idea  of  information  warfare  is,  at  once,  very  old  and  very  new. 
Information,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has  always  been  critically  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  successful  (or  unsuccessful)  conduct  of  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Military  commanders  have  wanted  to  see  over  the  next  hiU 
since  the  earliest  days  of  organized  warfare.  Opposing  forces  have 
always  done  their  best  to  ensure  the  enemy  could  not  see  over 
that  hill,  or  that  the  view  over  the  hill  was  distorted — intelligence 
operations  spawned  counterintelligence  operations.  As  Winston 
Churchill  was  fond  of  noting,  “In  wartime,  truth  is  so  precious 
that  she  must  often  be  attended  to  by  a  bodyguard  of  lies. 

In  the  modern  age,  radio  transmissions  and  telephone  lines 
became  invaluable  to  a  military’s  ability  to  share  information 
and  direct  operations.  Radio  transmission  interception  and 
tapping  into  telephone  lines  quickly  became  important  ways  to 
gather  information  about  an  adversary.  Aircraft  ranging  over¬ 
head  could  provide  priceless  reconnaissance  beyond  the  next 
hill  (and  many  other  hills  as  well),  and  preventing  reconnais¬ 
sance  aircraft  from  plying  their  trade  or  camouflaging  what 
such  aircraft  might  see  became  very  important  in  the  airpower 
age.  The  space  age  multiplied  and  broadened  the  opportunities 
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and  methods  to  see  over  the  next  hill.  All  of  that  is  essentially 
“old  hat,”  building  new  sophistieation  into  the  age-old  needs  to 
gather  and  distribute  information. 

The  new  power  and  potentially  revolutionary  part  of  informa¬ 
tion  warfare  arrived  with  the  advent  of  the  digital  eomputer  and 
has  been  multiplied  unimaginably  by  the  advent  of  the  Internet 
and  other  eomputer  networks.  Digital  eomputers,  of  eourse, 
quiekly  beeame  enormously  rapid  proeessors  and  storehouses 
of  information.  The  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  of  eomputer 
eommunieations  ehannels  made  vast  amounts  of  information 
mobile  at  the  speed  ultrafast  eomputers  eould  proeess  it  and 
then  distribute  that  information  at  the  speed  of  light.  Virtu¬ 
ally  every  form  of  eivilian  industry  and  eommeree  has  eome 
to  depend  on  eomputers  and  eomputer  networks  to  eontrol 
and  monitor  everything  from  eompany  flnanees  to  inventory, 
as  have  governments  beeome  dependent  upon  eomputers  and 
eomputer  networks  to  eonduet  most  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  state.  The  mflitaiy  has,  of  eourse,  also  grown  heavily 
dependent  on  networked  eomputers  for  everything  from  mun¬ 
dane  daily  routines  to  eritieal  logisties  flows  and  battlefield  op¬ 
erations.  Further,  embedded  eomputers  populate  nearly  every 
sophistieated  weapon  system. 

One  reaetion  to  all  of  this  aetivity  has  been  the  preliminary 
development  of  an  idea  that  has  been  ealled  “net-eentrie  war¬ 
fare,”  a  eoneept  that  in  theory  would  fuUy  exploit  the  eapabilities 
to  net  together  in  real  time  virtually  all  sourees  of  information 
and  all  the  users  of  that  information.  Full  development  of  this 
eoneept  has  the  promise  of  electronically  overcoming  traditional 
organizational  and  structural  barriers  and  may  thus  provide  the 
means  for  the  most  efficient  and  effective  military  operations. 

As  one  would  expect,  however,  the  near -total  dependence  on 
computers  and  computer  networks  has  brought  with  it  serious 
vulnerabilities  and  risks,  all  of  them  multiplied  by  the  concept  of 
net-centric  warfare.  Dependence  on  computers  and  computer  net¬ 
works  provides  a  portal  through  which  adversaries  may  be  able  to 
electronically  gain  access  to  vital  information.  Such  access  allows 
intruders  to  do  several  things.  First,  just  having  access  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  may  meet  the  intruder’s  needs  in  the  sense  of  intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  operations.  Second,  the  intruder  can  cor¬ 
rupt  the  information,  perhaps  in  ways  virtually  undetectable,  so 
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that  certain  systems  (eommereial  or  military)  that  depend  on  the  in¬ 
formation  do  not  funetion  optimally.  Third,  the  intruder  ean  insert 
information  that  will  eause  systems  or  systems  of  systems  to  fail 
catastrophieaUy.  Fourth,  the  intruder  ean  insert  information  that 
will  shut  down  or  cause  havoe  in  eritieal  systems  at  a  partieular 
time,  under  eertain  eonditions,  or  upon  eommand.  Sueh  eapabili- 
ties  eould  threaten  the  sudden  eoUapse  of  essential  publie  services, 
the  sudden  eollapse  of  the  target’s  eeonomic  system,  or  the  sudden 
eoUapse  of  the  target’s  military  defenses.  This  is  the  modem  faee  of 
information  warfare. 

As  a  result  of  sueh  dire  possibilities,  elaborate  seeurity 
sehemes  are  required  to  fend  off  sueh  would-be  intmders  bent 
on  eleetronieally  rendering  disaster  on  the  unsuspeeting  target. 
Unfortunately,  elaborate  security  procedures  exaet  a  tax  from 
those  they  proteet:  a  tax  levied  in  time,  manpower,  and  money 
required  to  establish  and  maintain  the  proeedures  and  safe¬ 
guards;  plus  a  tax  in  deereased  operating  effreieney  eaused  by 
the  proeedures  and  safeguards  themselves.  Further,  experienee 
so  far  has  shown  that  even  amateur  “haekers”  are  ineredibly 
elever  and  inventive  at  breaking  into  eomputer  systems  and  net¬ 
works  that  were  ostensibly  seeure.  One  must  also  wonder  if  there 
are  others  who  have  penetrated  systems  and  planted  eleetronie 
“bombs”  with  sueh  skill  that  their  handiwork  remains  unknown, 
dormant,  and  awaiting  orders  to  do  its  destmctive  work. 

Where  this  eat-and-mouse  game  will  end  or  if  it  will  end  is 
uneertain.  It  is  elear,  however,  that  in  modern  states,  modern 
eeonomies,  and  modern  military  establishments,  the  depen- 
denee  on  eomputers,  eomputer  networks,  and  the  flow  of  elee¬ 
tronie  data  over  those  networks  eontinues  to  grow.  With  that 
growth  came  the  promise  of  increased  effieieneies  and  effeetive- 
ness  in  governing,  in  economie  affairs,  and  in  military  opera¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  side  of  the  eotn,  strategists  need  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  risks  attaehed  to  sueh  dependence  have  also 
grown  apace  in  both  number  and  potential  eonsequences. 

Conclusions 

The  ways  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  (perhaps  spaee- 
men)  view  war  and  their  part  in  it  varies  beeause  of  a  number  of 
things,  including  the  environments  in  whieh  they  operate  and 
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the  consequent  constraints  and  priorities  those  environments 
impose  or  create.  In  turn  those  preferences  are  reflected  in  very 
different  doctrinal  preferences  that  can  come  into  conflict  when 
devising  strategies  at  all  levels,  as  land,  sea,  air,  and  space  as¬ 
sets  are  blended  together  in  the  face  of  a  common  foe. 

The  face  of  war,  however,  is  undergoing  change,  as  suggested 
in  the  last  sections,  and  these  changes  will  require  further  al¬ 
terations  of  service  and  joint  doctrines.  For  instance,  in  a  world 
where  the  United  States  faces  few  potential  enemies  that  mir¬ 
ror  our  forces,  what  is  the  role  of  a  large  capital  ship  or  main 
battle  tank  or  heavy  bomber  in  combating  cyberwar?  Are  air 
forces  becoming  dependent  on  special  forces  to  locate  and  tar¬ 
get  elusive  asymmetrical  opponents  who  cannot  be  adequately 
surveilled  by  aircraft  or  satellites?  Will  space  be  weaponized 
in  addition  to  being  militarized?  Will  fully  integrated  computer 
systems  and  networks  prove  to  be  a  boon  to  military  forces  or 
an  Achilles’  heel?  These  and  many  other  questions  will  affect 
the  evolution  of  doctrine  and  its  translation  into  strategy. 
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CONTIIVUIIVG  DILEMMAS 


Chapter  12 


The  Dilemmas  of  Conventional  War 

Previous  chapters  have  described  the  decision  process  in¬ 
volved  in  making  strategy,  how  the  decisions  are  related  one 
to  another,  and  the  numerous  influences  that  twist,  constrain, 
and  alter  an  otherwise  straightforward  process.  This  chapter 
and  the  two  that  follow  examine  several  continuing  dilemmas 
facing  strategists  in  the  conventional,  as5mimetrical,  and  nu¬ 
clear  arenas.  The  authors  have  alluded  to  many  of  these  dilem¬ 
mas  previously,  and  thus  the  discussion  in  this  section  serves 
as  a  summary  from  the  perspective  of  the  strategy  decision 
process  and  the  likely  nature  of  future  conflicts. 

As  noted  earlier  and  explored  further  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  US  conventional  forces  creates  a  para¬ 
dox  of  sorts.  American  forces  are  so  powerful  that  only  the  fool¬ 
hardy  win  confront  them  on  conventional  terms  in  the  future.  In 
that  case  the  only  way  to  fight  the  US  military  may  be  to  change 
the  rules  of  engagement  and  engage  in  what  is  increasingly  called 
as)mimetrical  warfare,  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

For  Whom  and  What  Do  We  Prepare? 

Until  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  this  continuing  dilemma  cen¬ 
tered  much  more  on  the  “what”  portion  of  the  question  than 
on  the  “whom.”  During  those  years,  which  in  retrospect  seem 
so  simple  and  calm,  the  “who”  was  assumed  to  be  the  Soviet 
Union  in  worst-case  scenarios  or,  in  lesser  cases,  Soviet  allies 
or  so-called  client  states.  The  “what”  question,  on  the  other 
hand,  caused  the  headaches.  If  the  “who”  were  the  Soviets,  the 
United  States  faced  the  possibility  of  its  national  survival  be¬ 
ing  directly  at  risk  in  the  nuclear  regime  and  the  survival  of  its 
closest  and  most  important  European  allies  being  at  stake  in  a 
highly  mechanized,  fast-moving,  major  conventional  war.  If  the 
“who”  were  a  Soviet  ally  or  client  state,  the  stakes  would  likely 
be  a  great  deal  less,  but  the  “what”  could  range  from  lesser 
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degrees  of  eonventional  meehanized  warfare  all  the  way  to  in- 
surgeney  and  terrorism. 

The  Soviets,  of  eourse,  no  longer  exist.  In  the  nearly  half-eentuiy 
duel  of  the  titans,  only  the  United  States  was  left  standing,  a  mili¬ 
tary  eolossus  without  peer.  Many  (most  notably  the  neoeonserva- 
tives)  try  to  promote  China  as  a  potential  peer  eompetitor,  but  to  do 
so  in  anything  less  than  a  far-distant  time  frame  is  a  diffieult-to- 
sustain  argument.  The  bottom  line  is  that  sinee  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  has 
not  had  what  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  ealled  a  peer  eom¬ 
petitor,  and  the  military  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
no  longer  exists  exeept  in  the  abstraet  (Russia  does  stiU  possess  a 
sigrufleant  nuelear  arsenal).  However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  there 
eould  be  no  serious  threats  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  elear  that  several  states  and  some  nonstate  aetors 
have  the  military  wherewithal  to  eause  signifieant  damage  to  the 
United  States.  The  detonation  of  a  few  nuelear  weapons  eare- 
fully  plaeed  to  eause  the  maximum  amount  of  damage  would 
be  a  disaster  of  biblieal  proportions,  but  it  would  not  threaten 
the  survival  of  a  state  as  large,  as  eeonomieally  strong,  as  so- 
eially  eohesive,  and  as  militarily  eapable  as  the  United  States. 
The  likelihood  of  sueh  a  state-sponsored  nuelear  attaek  is  very 
low  beeause  nuelear  deterrenee  for  the  most  part  still  prevails, 
even  in  the  new  world  order.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  if  sueh 
an  attaek  eould  eause  a  “disaster  of  biblieal  proportions”  in 
the  United  States,  the  retribution  exaeted  by  the  United  States 
would  eertainly  involve  the  rapid  extinetion  of  the  offending 
state  in  a  fiery  eataelysm  that  only  the  most  fanatie  martyrs 
would  ever  eontemplate.  The  United  States  eontinues  to  hold 
all  the  trump  eards  in  the  nuelear  realm,  unless  the  attaeker 
is  immune  to  nuelear  retribution,  as  might  be  the  ease  should 
a  nonstate  aetor  eome  into  possession  of  one  or  a  few  nuelear 
weapons.  This  subjeet  is  revisited  below. 

The  disparity  in  eonventional  military  power  between  the 
United  States  and  everyone  else  was  well  demonstrated  in  a 
stunning  performanee  against  the  Iraqi  armed  forees,  both  in 
1991  and  again  in  2003.  In  1991  many  analysts  regarded  the 
Iraqi  armed  forees  to  be  among  the  most  eapable  and  best 
equipped  outside  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Paet.  Their  swift 
and  abjeet  defeat  stunned  nearly  everyone,  ineluding  the  Russians 
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who  had  supplied  and  mentored  the  Iraqi  military  for  several 
deeades.  In  2003  the  eonfrontation  was  no  eontest  from  the 
beginning.  But  even  though  mueh  was  expeeted  of  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  against  the  overmatehed  Iraqis,  their  swift  mareh  to  Bagh¬ 
dad  again  surprised  many,  ineluding  the  Iraqi  forees  that  appar¬ 
ently  eoUapsed  in  eonfusion  and  terror.  With  sueh  a  speetaeularly 
demonstrated  dispariiy  in  eonventional-force  eapabilities,  it  is  dif- 
fieult  to  imagine  any  state  or  nonstate  aetor  attempting  to  wage 
offensive  eonventional,  symmetiieal  warfare  against  US  forees. 

However,  the  requirement  for  the  US  military  establishment 
to  maintain  its  eonventional-war  eapability  stiU  exists  for  at 
least  three  reasons.  The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  is  to 
aet  as  a  deterrent.  The  idea  that  others  will  not  dare  to  wage 
eonventional  war  against  the  United  States  is  very  eomforting 
but  is  predieated  on  the  eontinued  size,  teehnologieal  sophis- 
tieation,  and  operational  expertise  of  the  US  military  in  the  art 
of  eonventional  warfare.  The  seeond  reason  is  that  the  United 
States  may  again  be  ealled  upon  to  aid  others  with  eonven¬ 
tional  forees,  as  happened  in  Kuwait,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo.  The 
third  reason  is  that  the  administration  of  George  W.  Bush  pro- 
elaimed  a  national  seeurity  strategy  that  speeifieally  ineludes 
the  possibility  of  waging  preemptive  war.  One  reason  for  sueh 
preemptory  aetion  was  alluded  to  above — undeterrable  entities 
(nonstate  aetors,  so-ealled  rogue  states,  ete.)  armed  with  some 
quantity  of  weapons  of  mass  destruetion.  The  presumption  is 
that  preemptive  aetions  by  the  United  States  would  most  likely 
be  nonnuelear  (at  least  in  the  beginning)  and  probably  would 
involve  the  large-seale  use  of  eonventional  forees  (although 
the  use  of  uneonventional  forees  is  also  quite  probable).  Thus 
publiely  deelared  poliey  has  put  eonventional  warfare  “baek  in 
play,”  so  to  speak. 

The  eontroversial  doetrtne  of  preemptive  eonventional  warfare 
assumes  that  the  United  States  will  seize  the  initiative  in  sueh 
“wars  of  ehoiee.”  Many  basie  truths  and  assoeiated  requirements 
easeade  from  this  original  assumption.  First,  US  forees  are  likely 
to  be  ealled  upon  to  engage  quiekly  almost  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
Seeond,  effeetive  preemption  with  eonventional  forees  requires  de¬ 
ploying  preemptive  forees  to  the  eritieal  area  with  great  speed  and 
engaging  enemy  forees  before  they  ean  reaet  effeetively.  This  is 
generally  not  a  problem  for  air  forees  and  may  not  be  a  signifieant 
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problem  for  naval  forces,  including  Marine  Corps  forces  afloat. 
However,  it  can  be  a  very  significant  problem  if  US  Army  ground 
forces  are  initially  required  for  effective  preemption. 

If  ground  forces  are  to  be  used  early  in  a  preemptive  opera¬ 
tion,  they  must  be  able  to  deploy  very  quickly,  meaning  that 
they  must  be  much  “lighter”  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  order  to  facilitate  air  transportation  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflict.  However,  lighter  forces  make  soldiers  very 
nervous  because  they  would  be  forced  to  rely  on  air  and  naval 
forces  for  their  heavy  firepower.  On  the  other  hand,  many  would 
argue  that  building  a  lighter  Army  would  unilaterally  abrogate 
much  of  the  combat  power  of  the  Army  and  thus  narrow  the 
conventional  warfare  advantage  between  the  United  States  and 
everyone  else.  Further,  lighter  Army  forces  quickly  begin  to  look 
much  like  the  Marine  Corps,  which  can  lead  to  serious  political 
and,  in  turn,  funding  problems,  a  situation  that  both  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  would  consider  to  be  politically  perilous. 

The  only  effective  alternative  to  lighter  Army  forces  is  to  ef¬ 
fectively  preposition  Army  heavy  equipment  so  that  it  can  be 
“mated”  with  troops  deployed  by  air  to  the  region.  This  alter¬ 
native  assumes  that  (1)  the  United  States  will  know  long  in 
advance  all  of  those  locations  where  it  might  be  called  upon 
to  wage  a  preemptive  operation,  (2)  the  United  States  will  be 
allowed  by  a  foreign  government  to  conveniently  preposition 
heavy  equipment  nearby,  and  (3)  the  mating  of  equipment  and 
troops  can  be  done  with  enough  speed  to  effectively  preempt. 

Preemption  will  also  place  great  strains  on  air  mobility  as¬ 
sets.  Rapid  movement  to  preempt  will  virtually  always  require 
air  transport  of  ground  forces  as  well  as  supporting  assets  for 
airpower,  logistics  support,  and  the  like.  Evacuation  of  casual¬ 
ties  and  some  categories  of  noncombatants  may  also  be  done 
largely  with  airpower.  This  situation  will  remain  until  port  fa¬ 
cilities  become  available  in  the  theater  of  operations  and  until 
ground  transportation  facilities  and  ground  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  are  established  and  secured. 

Operations  Tempo  and  the  All-Volunteer  Force 

During  the  period  extending  from  1989  through  this  writ¬ 
ing  in  2006,  the  tempo  of  operations  for  the  US  military  was 
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at  a  very  high  level.  The  number  of  large  expeditionary  opera¬ 
tions  during  that  short  period  was  unpreeedented.  They  began 
with  operations  in  Panama  in  1989,  followed  quiekly  by  deploy¬ 
ments  of  major  eombat  and  support  forees  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
Turkey,  and  elsewhere  in  the  area  for  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
followed  by  Desert  Storm.  On  the  heels  of  sueeess  against  Iraq 
eame,  in  sueeession,  deployments  to  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Kosovo, 
Afghanistan,  and  again  to  Iraq.  And  of  eourse,  there  were  a 
good  number  of  smaller  operations  (e.g.,  Haiti)  plus  the  usual 
humanitarian  relief  efforts  rn  every  eorner  of  the  globe. 

Although  they  appear  to  be  disere te  operations,  many  of 
these  operations  required  the  eontinuing  presenee  of  US  forees 
long  after  the  news  media  and  the  attention  of  the  Ameriean 
publie  had  shifted  elsewhere.  For  example,  the  first  Iraqi  war 
never  effeetively  ended.  Following  the  eease-fire  and  evaeua- 
tion  of  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait,  US  and  British  airerews,  sup¬ 
ported  by  large  logistieal  and  eommand  and  eontrol  eonttn- 
gents,  eontinued  to  fly  eombat  missions  inside  Iraq  to  enforee 
the  “no-fly  zones”  imposed  by  the  victorious  coalition  (Opera¬ 
tions  Southern  and  Northern  Watch).  Bombing  missions  to  de¬ 
stroy  Iraqi  air  defense  sites  occurred  frequently,  occasioned  by 
radars  from  those  sites  “lighting  up”  coalition  aircraft  and 
by  intermittent  launchings  of  Iraqi  air  defense  missiles.  These 
missions  continued  until  the  start  of  the  second  Iraqi  war  in 
2003.  Following  that  quick  military  victory,  nearly  150,000  US 
troops  remained  to  enforce  the  peace  and  begin  rebuilding  Iraq 
amid  sporadic  guerrilla-style  attacks  that  threatened  to  require 
an  even  larger  force. 

US  troops  have  also  remained  in  Afghanistan  long  after  the  fall 
of  the  Taliban  government — and  as  in  Iraq,  sporadic  fighting  con¬ 
tinued  involving  remnants  of  the  Taliban  and  the  al-Qaeda  terror¬ 
ist  group.  Beyond  those  operations,  US  forces  remain  engaged  in 
supporting  peacekeeping,  nation  building,  and  counterdrug  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Balkans,  Latin  America,  and  in  various  other  spots 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Bush  national  security  strategy  of  preemption  leads  any 
reasonable  observer  to  believe  that  a  high  operations  tempo 
for  US  military  forces  is  likely  to  continue.  The  question  that 
naturally  arises  from  all  of  this  activity  concerns  its  effect  on 
the  all -volunteer  military.  With  frequent  deployments  overseas. 
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often  in  harm’s  way,  what  will  be  the  likely  impaet  on  enlist¬ 
ments?  What  will  be  the  impaet  on  the  future  leadership  of  the 
military?  Will  reeruiting  eadets  for  the  military  aeademies  and 
ROTC^  suffer  in  terms  of  numbers,  or  quality,  or  both?  Will 
retention  of  experieneed  offleers  and  skilled  enlisted  personnel 
suffer  and  thus  eompound  any  reeruiting  problems? 

The  first  impaet  may  be  felt  in  the  reserve  eomponents — the 
reserve  forees  and  the  National  Guard.  During  the  past  deeade, 
the  military  has  aetivated  reserve  eomponent  units  with  great 
regularity  and  sent  them  overseas  to  perform  eombat  or  eombat- 
support  operations.  Sinee  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  more 
and  more  of  the  eombat  eapability  and  eritieal  eombat-support 
eapabilities  have  been  transferred  to  the  reserve  eomponents 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. ^  For  example,  in  terms  of  airpower, 
more  than  50  pereent  of  all  tanker  aireraft  and  transport  air- 
eraft  are  in  the  reserve  elements,  not  to  mention  more  than  35 
pereent  of  all  fighter  and  attaek  aireraft. 

After  pondering  this  issue,  the  question  that  invariably  eomes 
to  mind  eoneerns  a  return  to  eonseription — the  draft — ^whieh 
the  United  States  suspended  in  1973.  Would  sueh  a  radieal 
step  be  possible  politieally?  If  so,  would  it  make  sense  militarily, 
partieularly  for  a  military  that  is  used  to  fight  wars  of  ehoiee 
rather  than  wars  of  neeessity?  Other  than  maintaining  suffi- 
eient  numbers,  would  eonseription  offer  any  real  advantages 
or  would  the  drawbaeks  of  short-term  eonseripts  outweigh  any 
possible  advantages? 

What  Roles  for  Allies? 

The  disparily  in  militaiy  eapabilities  between  the  United  States 
and  virtusLUy  everyone  else  eontinues  to  grow.  The  issue  of  disparily 
revolves  not  so  mueh  around  numbers  but  mueh  more  around 
teehnologieal  eapabilities  and  the  professionalism  bom  of  experi- 
enee.  The  teehnology  issue  is  partieularly  diffieult.  First,  the  US 
militaiy  would  very  mueh  like  for  its  allies  to  use  similar  equipment 
and  systems  that  ean  work  together  easily  with  its  own  systems.  In 
the  extremely  busy  modern  battlespaee,  systems  that  eannot  work 
together  seamlessly  ean  present  serious  physieal  hazards  to  friend 
and  foe  alike.  Further,  the  dtffieulties  eneountered  trying  to  inte¬ 
grate  sueh  systems  into  an  overall  war -fighting  seheme  ean  far 
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outweigh  the  military  benefits  of  their  use — the  politieal  benefits  of 
their  use  being  an  entirely  different  question. 

Although  US  forees  would  like  to  have  their  allies  use  eom- 
patible  equipment,  it  is  also  true  that  they  will  probably  never 
have  much  of  the  “top-of-the-line”  US  military  technology.  Some 
technology  is  so  valuable  that  it  cannot  be  passed  on  to  even 
the  closest  of  allies — stealth  technology  being  a  good  case  in 
point  at  this  writing.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  other  country 
will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  purchase  an  F-117  stealth 
fighter -bomber  or  a  B-2  long-range,  heavy  stealth  bomber  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  even 
when  top-of-the-line  equipment  can  be  purchased,  many  allies 
cannot  afford  (or  will  not  afford)  enough  of  it  to  make  a  real  dif¬ 
ference.  The  result  is  that  allies  and  potential  allies  are  likely 
to  have  military  forces  that,  at  least  in  terms  of  technology, 
are  second  rate  and/or  may  not  be  compatible  and  easily  inte¬ 
grated  into  combined  operations  with  US  forces. 

If  that  is  true,  and  “becoming  more  true”  with  each  passing 
year,  what  roles  should  America’s  allies  play?  How  can  a  “coali¬ 
tion  of  the  willing”  capitalize  on  the  diverse  capabilities  of  its 
members?  This  is  a  question  both  important  and  vexing  today 
and  will  become  more  so  in  the  future. 

However,  the  more  important  question  may  be,  what  allies? 
As  the  United  States  is  perceived  to  assume  more  and  more 
the  position  and  attitude  of  a  hegemonic  power,  others,  includ¬ 
ing  many  long-standing  allies,  may  begin  to  form  other  groups 
in  attempts  to  provide  some  degree  of  counterbalance  to  what 
they  perceive  to  be  a  potentially  dangerous  situation.^  Indeed, 
this  sort  of  behavior  may  have  already  manifested  itself  in  such 
things  as  the  French  refusal  to  permit  overflight  rights  to  US 
warplanes  en  route  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Libya  during 
Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon  in  April  1986,  while  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Greece  refused  the  use  of  their  bases.  In  that  instance, 
18  US  F-111  warplanes  were  forced  to  fly  a  long  and  arduous 
route  south  from  RAF  Lakenheath  in  Great  Britain  then  east 
over  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean  and  on  to 
Libya.  After  their  bombing  runs,  they  returned  by  the  same 
route — in  total  a  14-hour  flight  including  eight  aerial-refueling 
operations.  The  refusal  of  many  states,  particularly  important 
allies  such  as  France  and  Germany,  to  join  the  United  States  in 
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the  second  Iraqi  war  may  have  also  been  early  manifestations 
of  this  balancing  behavior. 

Given  the  disparity  in  terms  of  military  power  between  the 
United  States  and  everyone  else  and  the  discussion  above 
about  how  difficult  it  can  be  to  weave  allies  into  a  combined 
military  operation,  some  may  wonder  why  strategists  should 
worry  about  allies  and  balancing  behaviors.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  between  the  difficulties  that  arise  when  trying  to 
integrate  allies  into  combined  operations  and  those  that  former 
allies  might  cause  in  an  opposition  role.  Certainly  the  French 
overflight  refusal  and  the  refusal  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  to 
provide  basing  support  in  1986  points  out  the  difficulties  even 
passive  opposition  can  create.  Thus  the  question  in  the  future 
may  be,  does  the  United  States  have  any  allies  of  substance? 
The  doctrine  of  preemption  combined  with  a  penchant  for  uni¬ 
lateral  action  may  also  raise  the  question,  how  many  allies  can 
the  United  States  afford  to  alienate? 

Dealing  with  24-Hour  News 

Once  known  as  “the  CNN  effect,”  the  rise  of  multiple  24-hour 
television  news  channels  whose  coverage  spans  the  globe  creates 
significant  problems  for  political  and  military  leaders  at  several 
levels  in  the  strategy  process.  As  early  as  the  Vietnam  War — 
long  before  the  advent  of  round-the-clock  live  news  coverage — 
it  became  obvious  how  much  impact  pictures  of  war  can  have 
when  played  on  a  home  television  screen.  In  some  cases  such 
graphic  news  coverage  can  cause  a  groundswell  of  support  for 
military  operations.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  for  the  news 
coverage  of  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks  in  2001.  Earlier,  pictures 
of  starving  women  and  children  in  Somalia  mobilized  support 
for  humanitarian  operations  that  later  came  to  such  a  very 
sad  end.  No  sooner  had  aid  been  dispatched  to  Somalia  than 
pictures  of  atrocities  in  the  Bosnian  civil  war  dominated  the 
nightly  news,  preparing  the  American  public  to  support  US  op¬ 
erations  in  Bosnia  and  later  in  Kosovo. 

Conversely,  news  reporting  can  mobilize  public  opinion  against 
military  operations.  Gory  pictures  of  the  body  of  a  dead  US  sol¬ 
dier  being  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Mogadishu  were  key  in 
the  ignominious  withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  Somalia.  Reporting 
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(and  pictures)  about  the  slaughter  of  the  Iraqi  army  by  eoalition 
airpower  on  the  so-ealled  highway  of  death  in  1991  played  an 
important  role  in  stopping  the  first  Iraqi  war  long  before  all  of  the 
military  objeetives  were  aehieved,  most  importantly  before  the  de- 
struetion  of  the  elite  Republiean  Guard  divisions. 

The  military  took  two  very  different  approaehes  to  news  eov- 
erage  in  the  first  and  seeond  Iraqi  wars.  In  the  first  war,  most  of 
the  hard  news  was  dispensed  via  daily  briefings  that  were  well 
eondueted  but  obviously  told  the  story  the  military  wanted  to 
tell.  Reporters  were  allowed  to  talk  with  troops  in  the  field  only 
in  the  presenee  of  a  “handler”  and  generally  were  not  permitted 
to  visit  the  front  lines  during  aetive  operations.  News  person¬ 
nel  ehaffed  at  being  kept  away  from  the  front  lines,  unable  to 
report  the  real  war  beeause  they  eould  see  only  the  aftermath 
left  by  the  rapidly  advaneing  eoalition  forees. 

In  the  seeond  Iraqi  war,  news  personnel  went  through  exten¬ 
sive  training  designed  to  keep  them  safe  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
eombat  soldiers.  Those  who  sueeessfuUy  eompleted  the  training 
were  “embedded”  in  ground  foree  units  and  were  allowed  to  do  Uve 
broadeasts  on  the  go  via  satellite  retransmission.  This  experiment 
gave  a  unique  elose-up  look  at  the  troops  operating  in  the  field, 
eomplete  with  the  noise,  eonfusion,  and  frustrations  inherent  in 
eombat  operations.  Unfortunately,  daily  news  briefings  from  the 
eoalition  headquarters  in  Qatar  were  very  frustrating  beeause 
they  were  heavily  seripted  to  “stay  on  message.”  One  member  of 
the  press  beeame  so  frustrated  that  he  asked  one  of  the  briefing 
offieers  (a  general  offieer)  why  the  press  should  attend  the  brief¬ 
ings  sinee  so  little  hard  information  was  made  available. 

There  may  be  no  good  eompromise  between  the  needs  of  the 
press  in  a  free  and  open  soeiefy  and  the  operational  needs  of  the 
military.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  good  eompromise, 
the  government  and  its  military  must  deal  effeetively  with  the  vora- 
eious  appetite  of  the  press  for  every  serap  of  information  around 
the  eloek.  How  well  they  deal  with  the  press  ean  have  a  signtfieant 
impaet  on  the  sueeess  or  failure  of  the  ongoing  operation. 

Conclusions 

The  faee  of  eonventional,  s}mimetrieal  warfare  has  ehanged 
greatly  sinee  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  The  implosion  of  the 
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Soviet  bloc  has  left  the  United  States  with  no  credible  con¬ 
ventional  opponent,  a  situation  unlikely  to  change  in  the  near 
future.  Partly  as  a  result,  the  role  of  conventional  forces  has 
shifted,  at  least  implicitly,  to  priorities  such  as  support  for  the 
Bush  policy  of  preemption.  That  thrust,  in  turn,  has  raised 
significant  questions  about  the  stress  it  creates  for  existing 
US  forces  and  the  degree  to  which  unilateral  preemption  may 
alienate  American  friends  and  allies.  The  future  of  the  policy  of 
preemption  is  controversial  and  problematical  and  so,  too,  may 
be  conventional  forces  wedded  to  that  policy. 


Notes 

1 .  The  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  at  college  campuses  across 
the  country  supplies  the  largest  portion  of  the  officers  for  the  US  military. 

2.  The  most  obvious  reason  Is  to  save  money — on  paper,  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  units  cost  much  less  to  maintain  than  do  active  duty  units.  As  to  other 
reasons,  following  the  Vietnam  War,  Gen  Creighton  Abrams,  Army  chief  of 
staff,  restructured  much  of  the  Army  by  putting  key  combat-support  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  reserve  components.  This  action  ensured  that  no  large-scale  de¬ 
ployments  could  take  place  without  mobilizing  the  reserve  forces — an  action 
traditionally  viewed  as  politically  dangerous  and  strategically  precipitous. 

3.  See  the  works  of  Kenneth  N.  Waltz,  In  particular  Theory  of  International 
Politics  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1979). 
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Chapter  13 


Asymmetrical  Warfare  Dilemmas 


Whether  Amerieans  like  it  or  not  (and  most  who  have  thought 
about  the  subjeet  probably  do  not),  asymmetrieal  warfare  in 
its  various  forms  has  beeome  a,  possibly  the,  eentral  military 
problem  faeing  US  poliey  makers  and  strategists.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  largely  of  their  own  making  and  one  they  have  implieitly 
eommitted  to  perpetuating.  The  enabling  eornerstone  of  the 
Bush  Doetrine,  after  all,  is  the  existenee  and  eontinuation  of  a 
superior  eonventional  US  military  foree.  The  intended  purpose 
is  to  assure  a  maximum  ability  to  influenee  the  world  in  ways 
supportive  of  US  interests  sueh  as  the  promotion  of  demoeraey. 
The  unintended  eonsequenee  is  to  ereate  an  environment  in 
whieh  the  only  way  a  eoneeivable  foe  ean  ehallenge  the  United 
States  is  by  employing  asymmetrieal  strategies. 

Probably  just  the  tip  of  the  asymmetrieal  ieeberg  has  sur- 
faeed.  As  the  survey  in  ehapter  8  suggested,  mutations  of  stan¬ 
dard  insurgent  warfare — the  form  of  asymmetrieal  warfare 
most  familiar  from  the  Vietnam  experienee  and  before — are  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  seene.  They  borrow  from  the  eoneeptual  eore  of 
insurgent  warfare  (e.g.,  virtually  all  of  them  feature  ambush 
as  a  primary  taetie)  and  adapt  those  prineiples  to  their  par- 
tieular  terrain  (e.g.,  deserts  rather  than  jungles)  and  purposes 
(e.g.,  eriminal  insurgeney  rather  than  the  struggle  for  politieal 
eontrol  of  government).  Beeause  of  the  highly  motivating  need 
to  avoid  extinetion  at  the  hands  of  heavily  armed  symmetri- 
eal  warriors,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  these  strategies  will 
not  eontinue  to  evolve,  reinforeing  strategie  elements  that  work 
and  dumping  those  that  do  not. 

Another  reason  that  asymmetrieal  strategies  are  likely  to 
present  a  primary  problem  is  geographie.  Most  of  the  violenee 
(and  potential  for  violenee)  today  is  in  the  developing  world: 
Asia,  Afriea,  and  parts  of  Latin  Ameriea.  In  those  plaees  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  eonditions  in  whieh  violenee  is  likely  to  oeeur, 
its  overwhelming  form  is  internal  war  for  one  purpose  or  an¬ 
other,  and  internal  war  tends  to  be  partieularly  desperate  and 
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bloody.  Moreover,  most  of  the  plaees  where  fighting  will  oe- 
eur  are  remote,  mountainous  jungles  (southern  and  Southeast 
Asia,  sub-Saharan  Afriea,  northern  South  Ameriea,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Ameriea)  or  rugged  and  dry  mountains  (eentral  Asia).  These 
areas  are  not  well  suited  for  the  European-style  warfare,  born 
on  the  northern  European  plain,  from  whieh  so  much  of  sym¬ 
metrical  warfare  is  derived.  Mechanized  maneuver  warfare,  for 
instance,  is  impossible  to  conduct  in  mountains  where  there 
are  no  roads;  and  even  though  innovations  like  air  cavalry  al¬ 
low  troops  to  be  moved  to  otherwise  inaccessible  terrain,  it  is 
not  a  very  efficient  way  to  make  war  against  an  illusive  enemy 
who  does  not  stand  and  fight. 

As)mimetrical  warfare  is  also  a  style  with  which  the  United 
States  has  never  been  particularly  comfortable  and  against 
which  it  has  not  been  spectacularly  successful.  In  its  early  his¬ 
tory,  the  United  States  had  some  success  in  asymmetrical  war¬ 
fare.  The  campaigns  of  Francis  Marion  (the  “Swamp  Fox”)  in 
South  Carolina  were  classic  applications  of  insurgent  tactics  of 
which  modern  asymmetrical  warriors  would  approve.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  tactics  such  as  ambush  and  hiding  behind  trees  rather  than 
marching  across  fields  in  linear  formation  to  be  slaughtered  by 
better  trained  and  equipped  British  troops,  Marion  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  earned  the  kind  of  scorn  from  their  s}mimetrical  oppo¬ 
nents  that  is  now  heaped  upon  opponents  adopting  the  same 
tactics  against  the  United  States  today.  The  British,  for  their 
part,  never  devised  a  successful  strategy  to  deal  with  this  form 
of  warfare — a  point  worth  remembering.  In  World  War  II  in  Asia, 
Americans  fought  as  and  led  guerrilla  elements  in  places  like 
Burma  and  the  Philippines  with  great  success. 

The  first  major  dilemma  that  the  United  States  faces  dealing 
with  as}mimetrical  warfare  opponents  is  a  historic  lack  of  success 
in  devising  and  implementing  effective  counter -as5mimetrical- 
warfare  strategies.  The  US  military  has  been  much  more  effective 
operating  as  asymmetrical  warriors  than  at  trying  to  defeat  others 
carrying  out  as5mimetrical  strategies. 

The  reader  may  balk  at  this  assertion  and  argue  that  the 
United  States  has  never  been  defeated  by  asymmetrical  war¬ 
riors  and  has  generally  prevailed  on  the  battlefield  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  opposition.  To  paraphrase  a  North  Viet¬ 
namese  colonel  talking  to  his  American  counterpart.  Col  Harry 
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Summers,  at  a  reunion  20  years  after  the  war  was  over,  sueh 
an  argument  is  true  and  irrelevant.  ^  One  of  the  ways  that  sym- 
metrieal  warriors  bend  the  rules  to  aehieve  therr  ends  is  by 
ehanging  the  definition  of  vietory.  One  example,  as  mentioned 
in  ehapter  8,  is  to  prevail  by  not  losing.  In  Vietnam,  for  in- 
stanee,  the  United  States  eonstantly  prevailed  in  battle,  and 
any  eomparison  sueh  as  easualties  would  indieate  a  thorough 
Ameriean  vietory.  The  problem  was  that  the  definitions  of  vie¬ 
tory  were  derived  from  the  eriteria  of  symmetrieal  warfare.  The 
Vietnamese  definition  of  vietory  was  outlasting  the  foe  until 
it  tired  of  the  eontest  and  left.  It  worked  for  their  aneestors 
against  Kublai  Khan  in  the  eleventh  eentury,  and  it  worked 
against  the  Amerieans  in  the  twentieth  eentury.  One  eannot 
help  but  wonder  if  it  will  work  again  against  the  Amerieans  in 
Iraq  in  the  twenty-first  eentury. 

Why  has  the  United  States  (whieh  is  eertainly  not  alone 
in  suffering  from  this  problem)  not  devised  sueeessful  ways 
of  dealing  with  what  may  beeome  the  most  frequent  military 
problem  faeed  in  the  foreseeable  future?  Put  another  way,  what 
is  there  about  the  approaeh  to  this  problem  that  impedes  the 
ability  to  deal  sueeessfully  with  asymmetrieal  approaehes? 

There  are  at  least  two  eategories  of  answers  to  the  question. 
The  first  is  eoneeptual.  Asymmetrieal  warfare  is  not  the  mode 
of  fighting  that  US  strategists  have  eneountered  through  mueh 
of  therr  historieal  experienee,  and  it  is  thus  a  style  of  warfare 
to  whieh  they  have  not  devoted  an3rwhere  near  the  intelleetual 
energy  as  toward  more  symmetrieal  warfare  problems.  Dealing 
with  asymmetrieal  warfare  requires  thinking  “outside  the  box,” 
whieh  is  rarely  a  rewarded  forte  within  military  organizations. 

Part  of  the  eoneeptual  problem  is  generally  underestimating 
the  ehallenge  posed  by  the  asymmetrieal  warrior.  Asymmetri¬ 
eal  warfare  is  somehow  not  quite  “military”  in  the  traditional 
sense — it  is  not  equipment  or  firepower  intensive,  its  warriors 
usually  do  not  wear  proper  uniforms  (if  they  wear  uniforms  at 
all),  they  often  do  not  adhere  to  a  eonventional  rank  strueture, 
and  they  either  ignore  or  are  ignorant  of  rules  and  eonventions 
of  war,  for  instanee.  Moreover,  Amerieans  tend  to  view  the  dif- 
ferenees  between  themselves  and  asymmetrieal  opponents  as 
deficiencies  on  their  enemies’  parts  that  make  them  less  worthy 
and  less  formidable  opponents.  When  eoneeived  in  this  way,  it 
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is  a  short  intellectual  step  to  dismissing  the  problem  as  unim¬ 
portant  or  unworthy  of  serious  thought. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  institutional  as  well.  Reflecting  its  his¬ 
torical  experience  and  intellectual  preferences,  the  US  military 
is  organized  to  fight  conventional,  symmetrical  wars,  and  it  is 
highly  resistant  to  changing  that  organization.  Each  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  has  some  resources  devoted  to  as}mimetrical  problems, 
and  the  Special  Operations  Command  (SOCOM)  is  in  charge  of 
the  United  States’  unconventional  capability;  but  the  capabili¬ 
ties  that  exist  have,  by  and  large,  been  forced  on  the  services 
(the  only  reason  SOCOM  exists  is  because  the  Congress  in¬ 
sisted  on  it  being  an  independent  command)  and  are  thought 
of  by  the  “mainstream”  elements  in  the  services  as  a  regrettable 
appendage.  The  performance  of  special  operations  forces  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iraq  improved  their  prestige  greatly  but  not  to 
the  point  that  the  joint  chiefs  are  disassembling  infantry  units 
and  converting  them  to  special  operations. 

The  anti-asymmetrical-warfare  bias  is  reflected  especially 
strongly  at  the  leadership  levels  of  the  services.  Chiefs  of  staff 
of  the  services  (or  equivalent  titles)  come  from  the  conventional 
warfare  specialties  that  have  been  designed  for  s}mimetrical 
warfare,  and  since  those  who  have  risen  to  flag  rank  have  done 
so  through  the  symmetrical  warfare  specialties,  they  are  un¬ 
likely  to  abandon  them  once  they  become  leaders.  The  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  statement  is  the  term  of  Gen  Henry  “Hugh”  Shelton, 
a  career  special  forces  officer,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  but  the  only  reason  he  was  eligible  for  the  job  was  the 
creation  of  SOCOM,  which  allowed  him  to  gain  the  fourth  star 
necessary  to  achieve  that  office.  Another  special  operations  vet¬ 
eran,  Gen  Peter  J.  Schoomaker,  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Army  in  2003. 

This  introduction  has  featured  two  themes  in  the  dilemma  of 
dealing  with  asymmetrical  warfare.  The  first  theme  has  been 
that  asymmetrical  warfare  is  now  a  part  of  the  major  stra¬ 
tegic  challenge  facing  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  problem 
that  is  likely  to  endure.  The  second  theme  is  that  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  developed  countries  whose  militaries 
are  grounded  in  symmetrical  warfare,  is  not  particularly  well 
equipped  physically  and  intellectually  to  deal  with  the  chal¬ 
lenges  posed  by  adaptable  asymmetrical  warriors  who  will  likely 
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continue  to  change  the  nature  of  the  problem  as  time  and  expe¬ 
rience  dictate.  The  task  in  the  remaining  pages  is  to  define  the 
problem  and  to  start  to  think  about  its  solutions. 

Nature  of  the  Problem 

As)mimetrical  warfare  is  not  only  different  from  conventional 
warfare  in  the  military  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted;  it  is  also 
different  in  terms  of  the  problems  for  which  it  is  carried  out,  of 
how  those  who  carry  it  out  think  and  act,  and  in  terms  of  the 
often  more-intimate  relationship  between  political  and  military 
matters  that  exists  in  as5mimetrical  campaigns.  Asymmetrical 
warfare  is  not  only  militarily  unconventional;  it  is  also  intellectu¬ 
ally  unconventional  as  well.  That  makes  it  harder  to  understand 
its  underl}dng  d5mamics,  which  the  transposition  of  how  to  think 
about  these  things  will  not  clarify.  Americans  have  trouble  get¬ 
ting  inside  the  mind  of  the  as5mimetrical  warrior  because  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  rise  above  thinking  solipsisticalfy. 

For  most  Americans,  their  first  real  encounter  with  an  asym¬ 
metrical  foe  was  in  Vietnam.  Granted,  this  war  was  not  as  un¬ 
conventional  in  political  purpose  as  some  subsequent  as5mi- 
metrical  wars  have  been  (it  was  fought  for  control  of  government,  a 
conventional  purpose).  Nevertheless,  the  intensely  political  na¬ 
ture  of  the  war  as  a  contest  about  realizing  Vietnamese  nation¬ 
alist  goals  clearly  exceeded  Americans’  ability  to  think  about 
the  uses  of  force,  notably  the  willingness  to  endure  casualties 
and  other  forms  of  privation  far  in  excess  of  any  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  endure  in  a  similar  situation. 

This  problem  has  not  been  overcome  in  more  recent  experi¬ 
ences.  Internal  conflict  within  the  United  States  is  not  entirely 
absent,  but  it  almost  never  reaches  the  height  of  desperation 
that  is  t}q)ical  in  developing-world  internal  wars.  Americans 
have  difficulty  truly  appreciating  the  depth  of  animosity  that 
Bosnian  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Muslims  or  Muslim  Kosovars  and 
Serbs  have  toward  one  another.  The  idea  of  hatred  that  could 
fuel  the  genocide  in  Rwanda  is  beyond  Americans’  conceptuali¬ 
zation,  and  they  have  consistently  underestimated  the  depths 
of  tribal/clan/religious  animosities  among  population  groups 
in  central  Asia  (notably  Afghanistan  and  Iraq). 
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Most  of  the  situations  that  result  in  asymmetrieal  warfare 
are  deep-seated  with  long  historieal  bases  of  whieh  Amerieans 
are  likely  to  be  only  partially  aware,  and  the  tendeney  is  to 
oversimplify  and  “eonventionalize”  them.  In  Afghanistan,  for  in- 
stanee,  the  United  States  took  the  leadership  in  eonvening  a  loya 
jirga  (a  kind  of  interelan  summit  meeting)  in  2002.  The  purpose 
of  invoking  this  historieal  institution  was  to  move  forward  the 
proeess  of  smoothing  animosities  among  groups  and  thus  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  for  a  movement  toward  demoeraey.  Loyajirgas  have 
historiealfy  served  the  function  of  working  through  differences 
among  groups,  but  those  differences  are  deep  (especially  after  a 
long  war  such  as  the  one  that  had  recently  ended);  they  tend  to 
take  many  months,  even  years  to  complete  their  agendas.  The 
ground  rules  set  by  the  United  States  provided  for  a  month-long 
session.  The  problems  were  deeper  than  those  faced  by  a  con¬ 
gressional  conference  committee  hying  to  resolve  differences  in 
the  wording  of  a  piece  of  legislahon.  Americans  simply  lack  the 
feel  for  the  depth  of  political  division  and  desperahon  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  present  in  developtng-world  countries  (or  occasionally 
between  countries)  and  which  can  lead  to  these  brutal  conflicts 
because  there  is  essentially  nothing  in  their  own  experiences 
that  would  lead  them  to  do  the  same  kinds  of  things.  Assuming 
implicitly  that  if  one  would  not  act  in  a  certain  way  means  that 
no  one  should  and  that  simply  calming  the  situation  will  make 
the  problem  go  away  is  the  height  of  solipsism. 

The  first  step  in  dealing  with  asymmetrical  wars  is  to  under¬ 
stand  why  they  are  occurring  and  thus  what,  if  anything,  can 
be  done  to  solve  the  problems  they  represent.  Thinking  every¬ 
one  should  (and  does)  think  and  react  the  way  one  does  is  the 
sin  of  solipsism,  and  it  is  a  sin  that  can  lead  to  wrong  deci¬ 
sions.  Osama  bin  Laden  had,  after  all,  been  proclaiming  for 
a  decade  before  the  attacks  of  11  September  2001  that  the 
United  States  would  be  punished  if  it  did  not  quit  “desecrat¬ 
ing  the  holy  lands”  of  Saudi  Arabia.  He  made  no  secret  of  this 
demand,  but  US  intelligence  analysts  found  it  so  outlandish 
that  they  did  not  take  it  seriously.  When  President  Bush  pre¬ 
maturely  announced  that  “major  combat”  was  over  in  Iraq,  he 
did  not  include  an  asterisk  in  his  announcement  that  said  that 
low-level  resistance  by  those  Iraqi  elements  most  harmed  by 
the  outcome  would  continue  to  be  aimed  at  Americans  (an  entirely 
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predictable  outcome),  but  given  the  nature  of  the  complex  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  country,  such  a  resistance  should  not  have  come  as 
a  great  surprise  to  anyone. 

It  is  virtually  a  given  that  the  initial  brush  the  United  States 
has  with  asymmetrical  warfare  conditions  will  be  one  where 
strategists  less  than  fuUy  understand  the  d5mamics  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  is  partly  true  because  these  events  occur  at  places 
toward  which  Americans  historically  have  not  devoted  much 
attention:  how  many  Niger  specialists  were  there  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  review  whether  that  government  was  likely  offering  to 
sell  nuclear  materials  to  Iraq  in  2002?  Moreover,  Americans  are 
likely  to  have  difficulty  understanding  motivations  with  which 
they  cannot  identify:  mass  amputation  of  hands  and  feet  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  an  illegal  diamond  trade  (Sierra  Leone)  is  not  something 
with  which  most  Americans  can  identify. 

The  problem  of  understanding  has  both  policy  and  strategy  im¬ 
plications.  The  major  implication  for  policy  makers  is  to  be  certain 
that  they  have  a  firm  enough  grasp  of  the  situation  to  determine 
whether  sufficient  US  interests  are  involved  to  justify  US  involve¬ 
ment,  whether  that  involvement  will  actually  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  whether  US  forces  will  be  able  to  extricate  themselves 
with  some  positive  sense  of  accomplishment.  The  implication  for 
strategists  is  whether  they  adequately  can  grasp  the  politico- 
military  situation  to  devise  military  means  that  will  reinforce 
rather  than  detract  from  the  underlying  political  problems. 

These  problems  are  likely  to  become  increasingly  difficult  as 
these  situations  become  increasingly  asymmetrical.  It  is  one 
thing  to  understand  a  Vietnam  situation  in  which  the  oppo¬ 
sition  employed  unconventional  strategies  to  accomplish  con¬ 
ventional  purposes.  Moving  through  the  progression  of  asym¬ 
metrical  warfare  from  new  internal  war  to  fourth  generation 
warfare  to  terrorism  and  even  beyond,  both  the  purposes  and 
the  means  are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  unconventional 
and  asymmetrical.  But  how? 

With  no  pretense  of  being  inclusive  or  exhaustive,  there  are 
at  least  five  fairly  predictable  problems  that  will  arise  in  the 
future.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  more. 

First,  the  political  and  military  aspects  of  these  conflicts  will 
continue  to  merge,  and  distinctions  between  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  assets  and  targets  will  continue  to  dissolve.  This  has  been 
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true  in  all  the  forms  of  asymmetrieal  warfare  examined  herein, 
beginning  with  traditional  insurgeney,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  it  will  abate.  For  one  thing,  merging  the  eivilian  and 
military  aspeets  of  soeiety  provides  eover  for  the  as}mimetrieal 
warrior  from  s}mimetrieal  forees  that  eontinue  to  abide  by  eon- 
ventional  distinetions  between  eivilian  and  military  targeting 
(the  laws  of  war).  It  is  further  true  beeause  these  situations  are 
marked  by  the  nonexistenee  of  a  eommon  eenter  of  gravity  to¬ 
ward  whieh  both  or  all  sides  seek  to  appeal.  No  plaee  is  likely  to 
be  immune  from  eonflict  in  the  future.  Deerying  as  an  atroeity 
the  human  tragedy  that  results  from  extending  the  battlefield 
to  soeiety  as  a  whole  may  be  morally  satisfying,  but  doing  so 
should  not  obseure  the  faet  that  society  as  a  whole  is  now  part 
of  the  war  zone. 

Second,  the  opposition  in  these  conflicts  will  increasingly 
consist  of  nonstate  actors  often  acting  out  of  nonstate  pur¬ 
poses.  The  bands  of  “fighters”  so  common  to  African  conflicts 
will  often  be  joined  by  private  terrorist  organizations  housed 
in  states  with  varying  degrees  of  state  approval,  and  their  pur¬ 
poses  will  often  be  to  rid  the  state  of  some  evil  or  to  rid  the 
state  of  its  ability  to  suppress  their  felonious  behavior.  These 
nonstate  actors  will  often  have  sufficient  support  among  some 
faction  or  region  in  the  country  that  they  will  be  difficult  to 
track  down  and  capture  or  destroy,  as  Osama  bin  Laden  and 
Saddam  Hussein  have  proven  to  be. 

Third,  the  opposition  posed  by  these  asymmetrical  foes  will 
almost  certainly  be  protracted,  although  the  tempo  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  that  opposition  will  likely  vary  greatly  from  situation  to 
situation.  These  groups  will  almost  always  represent  the  as¬ 
pirations  or  fears  of  some  group  within  a  country  (or  across 
countries)  that  provides  them  with  support  and  some  level  of 
succor  that  makes  them  as  difficult  to  root  out  and  destroy 
as  a  well-established  traditional  insurgency  has  proven  to  be 
in  the  past.  The  very  asymmetry  in  the  situation  that  forces 
these  groups  not  to  act  according  to  established  rules  may  also 
militate  toward  a  very  low,  sporadic  level  of  violence,  depending 
on  the  relative  balance  of  forces.  As  the  United  States  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  Iraq,  however,  even  the  most  smashing  symmetrical 
victory  does  not  mean  that  the  resistance  has  collapsed  or  that 
the  war  is  over. 
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Fourth,  these  eonflicts  will  often  oecur  in  the  most  fraetured, 
failed  states  where  the  eonditions  arise  for  people  to  engage 
in  acts  of  desperation  like  suicidal  terrorism.  The  practical  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  situation  are  that  the  purposes  and  means  will 
likely  be  more  incomprehensible  than  they  would  be  in  more 
stable,  Westernized  countries.  It  also  means  that  the  problem 
of  ending  the  violence  will  include  a  generous  amount  of  na¬ 
tion  building  with  uncertain  results  and  questionable  support 
at  home  (see  below).  No  one  should  enter  one  of  these  conflicts 
thinking  it  will  be  quick  or  easy  to  resolve. 

Fifth,  the  situations  are  likely  to  become  even  more  asymmet¬ 
rical  and  thus  incomprehensible.  It  is  often  said  that  military 
establishments  engage  in  planning  for  the  last  war,  and  such 
preparations  could  be  disastrous  in  the  future.  Once  again  the 
Iraqi  resistance  may  represent  one  such  permutation  that  is 
illustrious  of  the  future.  Faced  with  a  symmetrical  foe  against 
which  it  had  no  chance,  did  the  Hussein  leadership  simply  or¬ 
der  its  best  lighters  to  blend  into  the  population  and  then  con¬ 
duct  apparently  random,  unpredictable  attacks  (terrorist  style) 
against  American  occup}dng  forces,  hoping  that  the  American 
public  would  tire  of  the  trickle  of  body  bags  returning  and  thus 
end  the  occupation?  Getting  one  step  ahead  (rather  than  be¬ 
hind)  as}mimetrical  change  is  a  major  strategic  priority. 

Countering  As3mimetrical  Wars 

Faced  with  the  reality  of  involvement  in  an  asymmetrical  war¬ 
fare  situation,  the  first  question  that  must  be  asked  is,  what 
is  the  desired  outcome?  It  is  not  as  easy  a  question  to  answer 
as  it  might  appear  on  the  surface  because  different  end  states 
require  different  qualities  of  involvement  with  varying  degrees 
of  certainty  and  experience. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  categories  of  outcomes.  The 
first  is  stopping  whatever  physical  problems  that  have  caused 
US  forces  to  become  involved  in  the  first  place.  In  the  case  of 
insurgency,  this  may  entail  the  physical  defeat  of  whichever 
side  the  United  States  opposes  (e.g.,  aiding  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan),  stopping  the  atrocities  in  a  new 
internal  war  or  fourth  generation  war  (imposing  order  in  Sierra 
Leone),  or  uprooting  a  terrorist  network  by  stripping  away  its 
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state  sponsorship  (the  outeome  of  helping  to  overthrow  the  Tali¬ 
ban).  The  more  traditional  military  goal  of  toppling  a  govern¬ 
ment  deemed  unaeeeptable  (the  Saddam  Hussein  regime)  that 
fights  asymmetrieally  falls  into  this  eategory  as  well. 

This  first  task,  whieh  one  of  the  authors  has  elsewhere  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  conflict  suppression,  is  a  sequential  proeess  that 
generally  eonsists  of  three  aetivities,  of  deseending  military 
eontent.^  The  first  step  is  peace  imposition,  and  it  eonsists  of 
military  aetions,  normally  by  eombat  troops,  to  remove  what¬ 
ever  military  barriers  there  are  to  ereating  a  peaee  or  whatever 
other  postmilitary  state  one  seeks  (military  barriers  to  replae- 
ing  a  government,  for  instanee). 

Onee  the  postmilitary  job  has  been  eompleted,  the  task  then 
moves  to  peace  enforcement,  whieh  eonsists  of  aetion  neees- 
sary  to  assure  that  the  situation  does  not  revert  to  its  former 
unaeeeptable  eondition.  This  task  begins  with  the  enforeement 
of  physieal  order,  ineluding  the  suppression  of  elements  that 
seek  reversion  and  assuring  the  population  that  the  peaee  be¬ 
ing  enforeed  is  preferable  to  the  previous  status  quo.  Peaee 
enforeement  introduees  politieal  skills  of  persuasion  to  the  mix 
but  remains  basieally  a  military  task  of  maintaining  order;  it  is 
a  task  for  whieh  military  poliee  are  well  suited. 

If  the  situation  stabilizes  adequately,  the  task  moves  on  to 
peacekeeping,  the  matntenanee  of  a  peaeeful  eondition  that  the 
target  population  has  eome  to  prefer  to  the  prior  eondition  in 
whieh  they  existed  and  where  the  desire  to  revert  is  largely 
absent.  Onee  this  eondition  is  reaehed,  the  task  of  the  peaee- 
keeper  is  simply  to  faeilitate  desired  ehange — a  task  normally 
eondueted  by  lightly  (defensively)  armed  observers  and  moni¬ 
tors.  A  litmus  test  of  whether  a  situation  has  moved  from  peaee 
enforeement  to  peaeekeeping  is  what  would  likely  oeeur  if  the 
foree  is  removed  and  is  a  refieetion  of  the  level  of  aeeeptanee 
of  the  ehange  that  has  been  imposed.  The  pereeived  need  for 
eontinued  peaee  enforeement  suggests  a  likelihood  of  rever¬ 
sion;  true  peaeekeepers  expeet  to  leave  behind  a  transformed, 
self-sustaining  eondition. 

Confiiet  suppression  aetivities  do  not  solve  the  underlying 
eonditions  that  eause  eountries  to  interfere  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  others.  Rather  eonfiiet  suppression  ean  be  thought  of 
as  the  equivalent  of  treating  the  s}miptoms  of  a  disease  or  illness; 
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it  may  staunch  the  bleeding  that  has  been  the  outward  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  problem,  but  it  is  not  suffieient  to  reereate  the 
“health”  of  the  “patient.” 

At  that,  the  problem  of  eonfliet  suppression  raises  some  in¬ 
teresting  strategie  questions  that  relate  to  the  evolution  of  a 
situation  from  peaee  imposition  to  stable  peaee  at  the  end  of 
the  peaeekeeping.  How  does  one  move  the  proeess  along?  The 
experienee  of  the  1990s  suggests  that  peaee  imposition  is  best 
aeeomplished  by  eonvineing  the  target  population  of  the  futility 
of  resistanee,  and  the  taetie  that  evolved  was  physieal  intimida¬ 
tion  of  the  population.  In  Somalia  this  taetie  was  not  applied, 
and  the  Somalis  did  not  fear  the  United  Nations  Operation  in 
Somalia  (UNISOM)  forees  adequately  not  to  attaek  them.  The 
same  was  true  when  true  peaeekeepers  (lightly  armed)  were 
sent  into  a  war  zone  in  Bosnia  as  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Proteetion  Foree  (UNPROFOR),  and  the  result  was  that  the  war¬ 
ring  faetions  abused  them.  Missions  in  Haiti  and  subsequently 
in  the  Balkans  were  mueh  more  heavUy  armed  and  equipped, 
and  the  population  did  not  attaek  the  peaee  enforeers. 

Intimidation  is  a  taetie,  not  a  solution,  however;  if  the  situation 
does  not  stabilize  to  the  point  that  aetive  eoereion  is  no  longer 
needed  to  keep  the  population  at  bay,  then  intimidation  must 
give  way  to  some  other  method.  For  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  boundaries  on  physieal  involvement  in  as}mimetrieal  situa¬ 
tions  inherited  from  the  1990s  is  the  pereeived  need  to  limit  US 
easualties.  The  reason  is  elear.  Although  the  Ameriean  pub- 
lie  has  eonsistently  shown  a  willingness  to  endure  easualties 
when  they  eonsider  the  eause  worthy  and  progress  being  made 
toward  aehievement,  the  goal  of  asymmetrieal  opponents  will 
be  to  negate  both  of  those  pereeptions.  Inflieting  easualties  on 
US  forees  may  aehieve  both  goals  by  raising  questions  about 
why  the  intended  subjeets  of  US  assistanee  would  respond  in 
sueh  a  elearly  unappreeiative  manner. 

How  does  one  respond  to  low-level,  asymmetrieal  resistanee? 
One  answer  is  aggressive  military  aetion — a  eontinuation  of 
peaee  imposition — seouring  the  eountryside,  for  instanee,  for 
poekets  of  resistanee  and,  with  any  luek,  rooting  them  out.  The 
advantage  of  this  approaeh  is  that  it  is  proaetive  and  militarily 
satisfying  if  sueeessful.  The  disadvantages  are  that  it  virtually 
assures  additional  easualties  and  may  prove  frustrating  if  the 
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opposition  adopts  evasive  taeties  inherited  from  traditional  in- 
surgeney  doetrine  (whieh  it  almost  eertainly  will).  Early  aggres¬ 
sive  patrolling  in  Iraq,  after  the  “major  fighting”  was  deelared 
over,  illustrates  this  situation. 

The  other  method  of  response  is  to  avoid  pressures  to  “bring 
the  troops  home”  by  redueing  the  number  of  easualties,  and  the 
means  of  doing  so  is  to  withdraw  those  forees  from  harm’s  way 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Pulling  the  forees  out  of  hostile 
hinterlands  eontrolled  by  opposition  forees  and  ereattng  a  de 
faeto  politieal  partition  has  been  effeetively  (if  not  offieially)  done 
in  Bosnia  (there  are  stiU  enelaves  where  UN  peaeekeepers  do  not 
patrol)  and  in  Afghanistan,  where  large  parts  of  the  eountryside 
have  reverted  to  eontrol  by  traditional  faetions.  Even  the  Taliban 
has  returned  as  a  faetor.  The  advantage  of  sueh  an  approaeh  is 
that  it  does  not  ereate  a  test  of  the  often  paper-thin  support  for 
these  operations  by  raising  the  easualties  issue.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage,  of  eourse,  is  that  it  does  not  solve  the  original  problem  and, 
to  some  extent,  taeitly  eoneedes  failure. 

Moving  beyond  eonfiiet  suppression  toward  an  environment 
in  whieh  peaeekeeping  oeeurs  requires  ehanging  the  underlying 
sourees  of  violenee  that  give  rise  to  one  or  another  form  of  as}mi- 
metrieal  violenee.  That  aetivity  is  nation  building — the  eomplex  of 
aetions  undertaken  to  transform  the  target  soeieiy  from  one  that 
produees  the  various  forms  of  asymmetrieal  warrior  to  one  where 
the  motivation  to  beeome  this  kind  of  warrior  is  eradieated. 

Nation  building  is  aimed  at  attaeking  and  “euring”  the  under¬ 
lying  disease  whieh  eauses  the  symptoms  that  are  the  objeetive 
of  eonfiiet  suppression.  If  one  starts  from  the  presumption  that 
the  eonditions  that  gave  rise  to  some  form  of  as}mimetrieal  war¬ 
fare  situation  must  be  addressed  if  the  problem  is  not  to  reeur, 
then  the  eurative  is  the  removal  of  those  underlying  eonditions. 

The  problems  will  not  always  be  the  same,  and  like  the  forms 
of  asymmetrieal  warfare,  they  will  also  likely  evolve  and  ehange 
over  time.  In  traditional  insurgeney,  these  underlying  eondi¬ 
tions  usually  were  tied  to  governmental  eorruption,  ineffieieney, 
or  favoritism  direeted  toward  some  groups  and  withheld  from 
others  who  formed  the  opposition.  In  Vietnam,  for  instanee,  the 
Amerieans  argued  long  and  unsueeessfully  with  their  South 
Vietnamese  eounterparts  that  fundamental  land  reform  was 
neeessary  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese 
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peasants  who  formed  the  baekbone  of  Vieteong  support.  In  the 
new  internal  wars,  state  politieal  failure  eombined  with  eeo- 
nomic  and  often  soeial  misery  form  the  baekdrop  for  bitter  eon- 
fliets  over  small  rewards.  A  sense  of  misery  and  hopelessness 
form  mueh  of  the  seedbed  within  whieh  terrorists  and  fourth 
generation  warriors  breed  as  well.  In  some  eases  these  same 
kinds  of  eonditions  may  be  present  in  eountries  against  whieh 
international  aetion  oecurs,  as  in  Iraq. 

Reeognizing  that,  nation  building  beeomes  neeessaiy,  and 
implementing  a  sueeessful  nation-building  program  is  far  more 
diffieult  than  eonflict  suppression.  After  the  Somali  debaele, 
teehniques  for  stopping  the  lighting  then  enforeing  the  peaee 
were  gradually  developed  for  internal  war  situations  where 
there  was  little  organized  internal  opposition  and  where  most 
of  the  population  eame  to  prefer  the  stability  provided  by  for¬ 
eign  oeeupiers  to  the  vLolenee  and  instability  in  their  absenee. 
The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  merely  stopping  the  fighting 
does  not  address  or  solve  the  real  problems  that  caused  the 
violence  in  the  first  place. 

Nation  building,  on  the  other  hand,  is  difficult.  There  is  no 
general,  accepted  blueprint  of  how  to  do  it,  either  theoretically 
derived  or  based  in  successful  experience.  The  closest  equiva¬ 
lent  is  the  reconstruction  and  transformation  of  Germany  and 
Japan  after  World  War  II,  but  it  is  not  a  very  exact  analogy. 
Germany  and  Japan  were  highly  advanced  countries  before 
the  war,  not  highly  underdeveloped  states  with  severe  internal 
problems  like  those  in  most  places  where  contemporary  na¬ 
tion  building  occurs.  Moreover,  each  case  of  nation  building 
is  likely  to  be  distinct  because  of  national  differences  where  it 
is  attempted:  nation  building  in  Bosnia,  for  instance,  may  not 
provide  many  useful  guidelines  for  building  postwar  Iraq. 

That  is  not  all.  The  process  of  nation  building  is  likely  to  be 
long,  expensive,  and  potentially  frustrating,  and  experience  to 
date  suggests  that  none  of  these  factors  has  been  adequately 
appreciated  in  advance  of  mounting  the  effort.  A  long  process 
involves  an  extended  occupation  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
the  longer  occupations  last,  the  less  popular  they  are  likely  to 
become.  If  the  goal  is  to  create  (or  restore)  a  condition  wherein 
economic  success  is  possible,  the  rebuilding  (or  building)  pro¬ 
cess  is  likely  to  be  very  expensive  (usually  by  some  multiple 
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of  prewar  estimates)  and  not  very  popular  with  the  Ameriean 
publie  when  its  dimensions  are  known  and  eompared  with  do- 
mestie  priorities.  And,  at  the  bottom  line,  the  whole  thing  eould 
fail  or,  at  the  least,  not  aeeomplish  all  it  sets  out  to  aeeomplish, 
a  souree  of  potential  frustration. 

Having  said  these  negative  things,  the  development  of  a 
workable  nation-building  strategy  is  absolutely  neeessary  for 
eontinued  US  involvement  in  asymmetrieal  warfare  situations. 
Sueh  a  strategy  must  meet  two  eriteria:  there  must  be  a  elear 
demonstration  that  the  plan  is  well  thought  out  and  that  it  will 
likely  work,  and  there  must  be  an  equally  elear  publie  eom- 
mitment  to  enduring  the  saeriflees  that  implementing  sueh  a 
strategy  entail.  The  alternatives  to  meeting  these  eriteria  are 
equally  obvious:  either  a  eontinued  string  of  sueeessful  eonfliet 
suppressions  followed  by  unsueeessful  nation  building  and  a 
reversion  of  situations  to  their  former  status  (or  worse),  or  ab¬ 
stention  from  involvement  in  asymmetrieal  warfare  situations. 
The  dilemma,  of  eourse,  is  that  strategies  have  been  developed 
for  aeeomplishing  the  interim  goal  (eonfliet  suppression)  but 
not  for  the  ultimate  goal  (nation  building). 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  lay  out  a  eomprehensive  nation¬ 
building  strategy.  To  do  so  would  be  entirely  pretentious  and 
beyond  the  seope  of  this  work.  Instead,  this  seetion  briefly  lays 
out  the  elements  sueh  a  strategy  must  inelude  and  what  its 
military  elements  might  be. 

A  sueeessful  nation-building  strategy  will  have  at  least  four  di¬ 
mensions,  depending  on  where  you  plaee  speeifle  aetivities.  The 
first  is  politieal  and  eontains  several  tasks:  the  restoration  of  or¬ 
der,  the  reinstatement  or  development  of  politieal  order  to  allow 
eontinuation  of  that  order,  and  the  identifieation  and  installation 
of  a  legitimate  indigenous  set  of  politieal  aetors.  None  is  easy. 

The  restoration  of  order  is  the  first  and  most  fundamental 
task.  Until  people  feel  safe  and  seeure,  no  other  progress  is 
possible.  The  problem  is  that  most  of  the  kinds  of  plaees  where 
nation  building  must  oeeur  either  laek  a  reliable  eonstabulary 
or  seeurity  foree  to  earry  out  this  task,  or  that  foree  was  part 
of  the  problem.  In  the  interim,  properly  trained  military  forees 
(military  poliee,  for  instanee)  must  earry  out  this  task  while 
indigenous  or  internationally  reeruited  poliee  are  enlisted  and 
trained.  Development  or  restoration  of  a  eriminal  justiee  system 
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(courts,  judges,  etc.)  in  which  the  people  have  faith  is  part  of 
this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

If  order  is  to  be  retained  and  strengthened,  then  political  in¬ 
stitutions — democratic,  if  the  United  States  is  involved — must 
be  developed  as  well.  In  many  cases,  there  will  be  no  developed 
institutions,  the  institutions  will  lack  legitimacy  (not  be  accepted 
as  fair),  or  there  will  be  no  democratic  traditions  on  which  to 
base  institutional  development.  For  the  institutions  to  become 
accepted,  there  must  be  the  active  participation  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  population  in  their  development,  a  clear  problem  in 
multiethnic  or  otherwise  divided  countries  where  the  tradition 
has  been  for  one  group  to  rule  at  the  expense  of  others. 

At  the  same  time,  rule  must  be  gradually  turned  over  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  themselves.  The  major  problem  here 
is  that  the  identification  of  personnel  acceptable  to  the  people  as  a 
whole — a  representative  government — may  be  easier  to  say  than 
to  accomplish  in  fractured  societies.  Outsiders  are  unlikely  to 
know  or  fully  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  local  politics.  Finding 
the  right  leadership  is  difficult,  and  the  problem  is  made  more 
difficult  if  outsiders  choose  that  leadership,  making  it  subject  to 
being  charged  as  a  puppet  of  the  interveners. 

The  other  dimensions  can  be  mentioned  in  passing  because 
they  share  the  complexities  of  the  political  dimension.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  begins  with  the  restoration  or  development  of 
basic  infrastructure  that  has  probably  been  destroyed  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  sabotage  during  the  fighting:  power  and  water  must  be 
restored;  streets,  bridges,  and  airport  runways  repaired  or  re¬ 
built;  jobs  created  or  restored;  and  the  like.  Doing  these  things 
takes  time  and  money,  and  it  hardly  ever  happens  as  fast  or  as 
cheaply  as  anticipated.  Until  the  infrastructure  is  restored,  the 
subsequent  tasks  of  creating  sufficient  economic  prosperity  to 
give  the  population  economic  hope  (a  key  element  in  “draining 
the  swamp”)  cannot  even  begin. 

The  other  dimensions  are  social  and  psychological.  Inter - 
group  conflict  along  religious,  ethnic,  or  some  similar  internal 
division  is  the  normal  condition  in  states  that  require  nation 
building.  Normally  intergroup  violence  and  atrocity  have  been 
part  of  the  problem,  and  healing  the  wounds  created  is  a  neces¬ 
sary,  but  very  difficult,  part  of  the  national  reconciliation  that 
must  occur  if  these  states  are  to  emerge  from  the  process  as 
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stable  members  of  the  international  system.  A  mueh  less  dis- 
eussed  dimension  is  psyehologieal.  Sinee  these  wars  are  often 
aeeompanied  by  aets  of  atroeity  against  family  members  and 
others,  there  is  almost  inevitably  a  surplus  of  medieal  and  psy¬ 
ehologieal  problems  in  large  segments  of  the  population  (es- 
peeially  ehildren)  that  the  eountries  eannot  surmount  them¬ 
selves,  either  beeause  they  have  defleient  health  eare  systems 
or  beeause  those  systems  have  been  vietims  of  the  fighting. 

Conclusions 

The  experienee  of  the  United  States  in  Iraq  serves  as  testimony 
of  the  diffieulties  posed  by  the  praetitioners  of  as}mimetrieal 
warfare.  The  low-level  but  persistent  eampaign  of  ambush  and 
assassination  of  US  fighting  forees  and  their  Iraqi  supporters  fol¬ 
lowing  the  defeat  of  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime  is  just  the  lat¬ 
est  form  in  the  evolution  of  resistanee  by  an  inferior  foree  faeed 
with  overwhelmingly  negative  odds.  Whether  they  will  sueeeed 
or  whether  the  eoalition  will  be  able  to  erush  therr  resistanee  re¬ 
mains  an  unanswered  question  that  only  time  will  resolve. 

The  problems  eaused  by  asymmetrieal  warfare  are  arguably 
the  most  important  strategie  ehallenge  for  the  United  States  in 
the  early  twenty-first  eentury.  Terrorism,  one  of  the  forms  of 
asymmetrieal  warfare  diseussed  in  ehapter  8,  has  already  been 
elevated  to  that  status  in  the  wake  of  9/11;  and  the  appar¬ 
ently  largely  unantieipated  Iraqi  variant,  a  hybrid  of  Vietnam- 
style  insurgeney  (eertainly  in  its  intentions  toward  the  United 
States)  and  fourth  generation  warfare,  should  foeus  analytieal 
attention  on  other  forms  of  asymmetrieal  warfare  as  well. 

This  ehallenge  is  partieularly  important  if  the  United  States 
wants  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  most  powerful  eountry 
in  the  world  militarily,  as  the  Bush  Doetrine  and  its  neoeon- 
servative  ehampions  trumpet.  At  the  level  of  symmetrieal  war¬ 
fare  eapability,  that  status  is  unehallenged.  That  eondition  will 
only  ehange  if  other  eountries  greatly  inerease  their  physieal 
eommitment  to  defense  or  the  United  States  greatly  reduees  its 
eommitment,  and  neither  of  these  eontingeneies  is  likely. 

What  is  likely  is  that  potential  opponents  of  the  United  States 
will  eontinue  to  devise  methods  to  negate  the  effeet  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  US  foree,  thereby  redueing  its  relevanee  and  the  abHify  of  the 
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United  States  to  apply  that  foree  effeetively  in  the  sendee  of  its  in¬ 
terests.  In  that  ease  the  strategie  ehallenge  for  the  United  States  is 
to  avoid  the  diluting  impaet  on  US  sway  that  effeetive  asymmetrieal 
warfare  strategies  ean  impose.  What  is  needed  is  an  effeetive 
counter-asymmetrical-warjare  strategy.  That  does  not  now  exist. 

What  is  the  role  of  strategists  in  this  enterprise?  Beyond  the 
rhetorieal  injunetion  to  understand  better  and  preseribe  stra¬ 
tegie  and  taetieal  adviee,  there  are  two  broad  ehallenges.  The 
first  is  a  better  strategie  sense  of  antieipation  of  what  the  asym¬ 
metrieal  warrior  will  do  in  the  future  to  frustrate  the  United 
States.  Sueh  an  effort  must  begin  with  a  better  sense  of  the 
past  and  present.  The  US  military  devoted  mueh  of  the  post- 
Vietnam  era  to  understanding  the  problem  of  insurgeney  and 
eounterinsurgeney,  and  developed  sophistieated  preeepts  for 
eounterinsurgeney  aetions  against  traditional  insurgents. 
Some  of  that  doetrtne  is  elearly  relevant  to  aspeets  of  eontem- 
porary  asymmetrieal  warfare  and  may  even  form  the  eore  of  an 
effeetive  eounter-asymmetrieal-warfare  strategy. 

But  asymmetrieal  warfare  situations  have  gone  beyond  the 
experienees  that  have  been  redueed  to  doetrine.  The  eampaign 
in  Iraq,  for  instanee,  bears  some  resemblanee  to  the  eampaign 
by  whieh  Hezbollah  foreed  Israel  to  withdraw  from  southern 
Lebanon  in  2000,  but  there  is  little  direet  evidenee  that  US 
strategists  have  studied  that  event  or  ineorporated  its  lessons 
learned  into  their  own  strategy.  What  is  needed  is  eloser  study 
of  whieh  asymmetrieal  teehniques  are  sueeessful  and  unsue- 
eessful.  Then  assume  that  potential  opponents  are  doing  the 
same  thing  and  that  the  sueeessful  teehniques  will  reeur  in 
future  aetions.  Potential  adversaries  of  the  United  States  are 
almost  eertainly  doing  this  kind  of  analysis  and  planning;  US 
strategists  ean  only  “get  ahead  of  the  eurve”  if  they  do  the  same 
thing.  The  alternative  is  to  be  unprepared  and  surprised  at  the 
next  applieation  of  asymmetrieal  means  against  Amerieans. 

Antieipation  of  future  asymmetrieal  eontingeneies  serves  the 
seeond  strategie  ehallenge  as  well.  That  ehallenge  is  an  improved 
ability  of  strategists  to  advise  politieal  authorities  both  of  what 
ean  and  eannot  be  aeeomplished  against  the  asymmetrieal  war¬ 
rior  and  what  the  eosts  of  these  eampaigns  is  likely  to  be.  Al¬ 
though  the  reeord  will  remain  elouded  for  some  time,  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  did  not  antieipate  either  that  there  would 
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be  a  postconquest  Iraqi  resistance  or  what  form  it  might  take. 
Should  that  have  been  the  case,  or  should  strategists  have  been 
able  to  warn  leaders  about  possible  consequences  in  advance? 
The  decisions  may  not  have  been  altered,  and  maybe  that  advice 
was  offered  and  rejected  (a  distinct  possibility,  given  the  political 
focus  on  overthrowing  Saddam  Hussein);  it  is  not  known  at  this 
point.  It  would,  however,  certainly  have  been  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  both  to  the  original  decision  about  whether  to  proceed 
with  the  invasion  and,  if  that  decision  still  would  have  been  posi¬ 
tive,  how  to  plan  for  what  to  do  upon  arriving  there. 

Your  authors  have  argued  that  there  has  been  the  tendency 
within  the  military  and  political  establishments  to  underestimate 
the  problems  posed  by  the  asymmetrical  warrior.  Such  an  as¬ 
sumption  should  have  been  permanently  consigned  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  slag  heap  of  strategy  after  the  Vietnam  experience,  but  it 
has  not  been.  As  long  as  US  forces  think  the  problem  of  as}mi- 
metrical  warfare  is  a  simple  task  against  an  inferior  foe  (“any  good 
soldier  can  defeat  a  guerrilla”),  the  ingenious  as5mimetrical  war¬ 
rior  will  exploit  that  conceit  to  their  disadvantage.  Are  not  Ameri¬ 
cans  smarter  than  that? 
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Threats,  Interests,  and  Risks 

This  text  concludes  by  returning  to  the  relationship  between 
policy  and  strategy  and  the  implications  of  that  relationship 
for  strategists.  Strategy  does  not,  of  course,  exist  in  a  vacuum 
but  is  the  response  to  external  conditions  and  domestic  pref¬ 
erences  for  ordering  or  reordering  those  conditions.  When  the 
situation  potentially  involves  the  use  or  threat  of  force  as  a 
greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  intended  response,  mflitaiy  strate¬ 
gists  are  engaged  in  the  process. 

In  the  area  of  national  security,  that  is  the  focus;  the  main 
thrust  of  policy  is  threats  to  the  state  and  its  interests.  Policy 
makers  and  strategists  come  at  this  aspect  of  politics  from 
somewhat  different  but  intersecting  perspectives.  The  role  of 
policy  makers  is  to  assess  the  international  climate,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  threatens  US  interests  in  that  environment,  and  to 
place  priorities  on  which  interests  are  the  most  important — 
something  like  the  hierarchy  of  survival,  vital,  major,  and  pe¬ 
ripheral  interests  described  in  chapter  3.  Once  those  interests 
are  prioritized,  the  next  task  is  to  determine  which  of  those  in¬ 
terests  are  threatened,  the  severity  of  the  threat,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  failing  to  reduce  the  gap  between  interests  and 
threats.  The  problem  at  this  point,  in  other  words,  involves  risk 
and  its  management.  The  major  role  of  policy  makers  is  to  de¬ 
termine  which  risks  will  be  addressed,  to  what  degree  they  will 
be  addressed,  and  how  many  and  what  kinds  of  resources  will 
be  allocated  to  the  particular  set  of  threat-based  risks  there  are 
in  the  environment. 

Military  strategists  perform  as  advisers  up  to  this  point. 
Once  threats  have  been  identified,  they  help  to  define  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  threat,  the  consequent  risks,  and  the  extent,  if  any, 
to  which  the  military  instrument  may  be  relevant.  Assuming 
the  threat  or  actual  use  of  military  force  may  be  potentially  in¬ 
volved,  strategists  enter  the  loop  by  laying  out  various  options 
for  achieving  the  goals  of  the  state:  what  role  can  mflitaiy  force 
in  various  forms  of  application  accomplish  or  not  accomplish 
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in  the  pursuit  of  negating  or  redueing  the  risk-ereating  threat? 
Onee  poliey  deeisions  have  been  reaehed  and  resourees  have 
been  alloeated,  strategists  turn  their  attention  to  devising  and 
implementing  the  plans  that  result  from  the  proeess. 

Note  what  strategists  do  and  do  not  do.  First  and  foremost, 
they  are  not  eharged  with  the  identifieation  and  ordering  of  na¬ 
tional  priorities,  whieh  is  a  politieal  deeision  firmly  within  the 
realm  of  the  poliey  maker.  Strategists  may  have  strong  feelings, 
opinions,  and  even  expertise  in  analyzing  the  international  en¬ 
vironment  that  the  poliey  makers  analyze  and  deeide  about, 
but  they  move  beyond  their  role  as  strategists  when  entering 
the  priority- ordering  proeess.  Likewise,  the  role  of  strategists  is 
narrow  or  nonexistent  regarding  the  alloeation  of  resourees  in 
support  of  national  polieies.  At  the  point  of  determining  whieh 
threats  to  alloeate  resourees  to  nullify  and  in  what  amounts, 
the  role  is  limited  to  suggesting  if  a  partieular  resouree  alloea¬ 
tion  is  adequate  to  pursue  a  partieular  strategy  sueeessfully, 
whieh  is  largely  a  teehnieal  judgment.  Their  role  is  nonexistent 
when  it  eomes  to  suggesting  what  resourees  should  be  spent  on 
different  priorities,  whieh  is  the  heart  of  the  politieal  proeess. 

None  of  this  suggests  that  strategists  have  no  legitimate  voiee 
in  setting  national  priorities  and  determining  how  to  aehieve 
those  goals.  Everyone  has  politieal  values  and  ideas  about  what 
the  eountry  should  and  should  not  do  in  general  and  in  speeifie 
situations.  The  point  is  that  when  one  moves  from  analyzing 
and  reeommending  at  one  level  rather  than  another,  one  is  per¬ 
forming  a  different  role. 

These  distinetions  are  important  in  an  international  environ¬ 
ment  where  there  is  less  than  eonsensus  about  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  threat  is,  what  the  role  of  the  United  States  ean  and 
should  be,  and  what  aetions  will  effeetively  promote  realization 
of  its  goals  in  the  world.  As  observed  in  previous  ehapters,  the 
environment  has  ehanged  markedly  stnee  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  and  the  relative  simplieity  and  eonereteness  in  whieh  grand 
national  strategy  is  fashioned  and  applied  down  the  operational 
ehain  has  beeome  more  eomplieated  than  it  used  to  be.  With 
that  ehange,  the  bond  and  agreement  that  formerly  marked  the 
relationship  between  poliey  makers  and  strategists  have  been 
strained  as  well.  The  world  in  whieh  poliey  and  strategy  exist  is  a 
lot  more  ambiguous  and  diffieult  than  it  was  two  deeades  ago. 
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Strategy  during  the  Cold  War 

Although  it  certainly  did  not  appear  so  to  strategists  at  the 
time,  the  poliey  and  strategy  environments  of  the  Cold  War  were 
remarkably  orderly  and  conerete.  There  was  eertainly  agreement 
on  the  eore  of  the  grand  national  strategie  problem;  essentially 
everyone  agreed  that  Soviet-centered  eommunist  expansion 
posed  the  greatest  threat  to  Ameriean  and  allied  interests — 
ineluding  national  survival  after  nuelear -tipped  missiles  entered 
arsenals.  As  a  result,  there  was  something  like  eonsensus  at 
both  the  poliey  and  strategy  levels  about  the  eore  of  the  solution. 
Any  disagreement  existed  only  at  the  peripheries  in  terms  of 
where  to  apply  the  poliey  and  strategy.  Those  disagreements, 
however,  were  never  totally  resolved  and  have  moved  front  and 
eenter  sinee  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

At  the  heart  of  the  poliey  eonsensus  was  the  eontainment  of 
eommunism.  First  artieulated  in  the  latter  1940s,  this  poliey 
asserted  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
sist  the  expansion  of  communism  to  states  where  it  did  not  al¬ 
ready  exist — in  other  words,  to  eontain  eommunist  expansion. 
Moreover,  those  places  most  menaeed  by  this  prospect  were  the 
plaees  most  important  to  the  United  States,  prineipally  Western 
Europe  and  Northeast  Asia,  whose  eontinued  independenee 
from  eommunism  was  deemed  vital.  Thus  Ameriean  interests 
and  threats  to  those  interests  basieally  eoineided,  providing 
reasonably  elear  guidanee  to  strategists,  whose  task  was  the 
implementation  of  that  poliey.  The  gravity  of  the  threat  meant 
there  was  little  opposition  to  making  resourees  available  for 
peacetime  defense  (at  least  after  Korea),  a  situation  unpreeedented 
in  previous  Ameriean  experienee. 

The  strategie  problem  was  how  to  frustrate  presumed  Soviet 
aggressive  intentions.  As  the  Cold  War  began  in  the  seeond  half 
of  the  1940s,  the  problem  eentered  around  the  risk  of  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Western  Europe  by  a  Red  Army  that  did  not  demobilize 
after  World  War  11.  The  North  Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea 
raised  the  prospeet  of  a  military  threat  in  Northeast  Asia,  a 
problem  made  worse  by  the  triumph  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  in  their  eivil  war  in  1949.  Soviet  possession  of  nuelear 
weapons  added  to  the  strategic  dilemma. 
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The  strategy  for  managing  the  threat  and  redueing  the  risk  it 
produeed  beeame  a  series  of  planning  eases  already  diseussed 
earlier.  The  worst  ease  was  a  Soviet  nuelear  attaek  on  the  US 
homeland,  and  it  was  “solved”  by  an  evolving  poliey  of  nuelear 
deterrenee  based  on  maintaining  forces  that  could  guarantee 
a  devastating  response  should  the  Soviets  launch  such  an  at¬ 
tack.  That  policy  was  supposed  to  convince  the  Soviets  of  the 
futility  and  suicidal  nature  of  their  attack  and  thus  dissuade 
them  from  launching  it  in  the  first  place. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  major  planning  problem  was  a  massive 
conventional  thrust  by  Soviet  (and,  after  1956,  accompanying 
Warsaw  Pact)  forces  westward  with  the  intent  of  overrunning  and 
subjugating  the  countries  of  the  NATO  alliance.  The  strategic  re¬ 
sponse  was  a  NATO  deplo5ment  intended  to  convince  the  Soviets 
they  would  be  repelled  short  of  their  goals  by  NATO  conventional 
forces;  a  somewhat  implicit  part  of  the  US-NATO  counterthreat 
was  the  possibiliiy  of  escalation  to  theater  nuclear  war  to  assist 
in  slowing  and  stopping  the  invading  forces.  This  latter  prospect 
caused  some  disagreements  within  the  alliance  since  many  Euro¬ 
peans  realized  a  nuclear  defense  of  their  territories  could  leave 
them  as  devastated  as  the  invading  Soviets  might. 

There  was  little  disagreement  that  these  were  the  major  stra¬ 
tegic  problems  flowing  from  the  imperatives  of  containment 
and  that  both  needed  to  be  addressed  to  reduce  risks  to  toler¬ 
able  levels.  Any  operational  disagreement  centered  on  which 
deserved  the  most  resources  since  the  forces  needed  to  deter 
nuclear  war  and  those  needed  to  fight  a  conventional  war  in 
Europe  (or  Northeast  Asia)  were  almost  entirely  discreet.  In 
times  of  resource  shortage,  funding  one  might  mean  not  fund¬ 
ing  the  other  completely. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  third  planning  contingency  and  case 
on  which  there  was  less  consensus,  and  that  was  the  problem  of 
Third  World  conflicts  or  what  is  now  called  asymmetrical  wars. 
This  was  a  problem  that  did  not  truly  emerge  until  the  1950s 
when  countries  in  the  Afro-Asiatic  world  in  particular  began 
to  achieve  their  independence  from  colonial  rule.  Many  of  the 
newly  independent  countries,  nominally  pro-Western  at  birth 
(since  they  gained  independence  from  and  generally  adopted 
the  political  systems  of  Western  democratic  countries),  were 
also  unstable,  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  Soviets — and 
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the  Chinese — to  spread  their  eommunist  gospel  more  globally. 
When  eontainment  was  formulated,  this  problem  did  not  exist 
and  was  not  addressed.  When  the  eompetition  between  eom- 
munism  and  antieommunism  beeame  universal,  the  question 
was  whether  eontainment  also  applied  to  the  so-ealled  Sino- 
Soviet  periphery  and  beyond.  George  F.  Keenan,  the  father  of 
eontainment,  argued  it  did  not;  to  poliey  makers  eoneerned 
with  the  spread  of  eommunism  an3rwhere,  this  answer  was  not 
aeeeptable  beeause  the  failure  to  extend  the  eontainment  line 
meant  eeding  inereasing  amounts  of  the  globe  to  a  eommunist 
rule  that  might  eventually  threaten  the  overall  global  politieal 
and  military  balanee. 

The  result  was  a  poliey  and  strategy  debate  about  these  Third 
World  eonfliets  that  is  worth  mentioning  beeause  it  is  mirrored 
in  the  eontemporary  debate.  At  the  poliey  level  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  and  to  what  extent  US  interests  were  suffieiently 
affeeted  to  justify  (or  not  justify)  US  involvement  in  generally 
internal  eonfliets  where  one  side  was  supported  by  the  West 
and  the  other  by  eommunists  (see  diseussion  in  ehap.  8).  In 
most  eases  there  were  insuffieient  intrinsie  interests  for  the 
United  States  to  beeome  involved  in  most  plaees  in  the  Third 
World,  where  its  interest  levels  were  major  at  most,  more  likely 
peripheral.  As  a  result,  the  only  way  to  upgrade  the  level  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  suffieient  level  for  any  kind  of  US  involvement  was 
as  part  of  the  Cold  War  eompetition.  Almost  no  one  argued 
that  allowing  eountries  to  go  eommunist  was  a  good  thing;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  disagreement  over  what  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  do  to  avoid  that  outeome.  The 
options  were  always  to  do  nothing,  to  provide  materiel  support 
for  antieommunist  forees  without  eommitting  US  forees  (essen¬ 
tially  the  Nixon  Doetrine),  or  US  military  partieipation  at  one 
level  or  another. 

The  strategie  question  was  how  to  use  US  forees  effeetively  in 
support  of  thwarting  eommunist  expansion.  The  initial  response 
was  the  “lesser -tneluded  ease,”  the  idea  that  preparing  for  the 
most  stressful  ease — a  Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Europe — also 
meant  that  other,  less  militarily  stressful  situations  were  eov- 
ered  as  well.  Thinking  of  uneonventional  warfare  in  eonven- 
tional  terms  had  the  dual  advantages  of  avoiding  the  siphoning 
of  physieal  resourees  away  from  the  “eentral  battle”  in  Europe 
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and  of  avoiding  a  major  emphasis  on  a  style  of  warfare  that  the 
US  military  felt  uneomfortable  with  an}rway.  This  approaeh  to 
the  problem  was  largely  diseredited  during  the  Vietnam  eonfliet, 
and  the  result  was  the  eoneerted  attempt  to  develop  expertise 
and  foree  eapability  in  the  area  of  eounterinsurgeney  warfare 
after  Vietnam. 

The  great  eonsensus  about  Cold  War  poliey  and  strategy  turns 
out  to  have  been  less  eomplete  than  most  tend  to  remember  it 
in  the  area  of  uneonventional  warfare  in  the  Third  World.  There 
was  eonsensus  on  the  eentral  problem  of  Soviet-  (and  Chinese-) 
Ameriean  eonfrontation  and  how  to  devise  polieies  and  strategies 
to  deal  with  the  risks  those  problems  ereated,  and  the  thrust  of 
thought  on  military  strategy  eongealed  around  these  problems. 
The  result  is  a  legaey  that  has  some  resemblanee  to  an  alba¬ 
tross:  a  way  of  thinking  and,  to  a  large  extent,  a  foree  strueture 
defined  and  refined  to  deal  with  a  strategy  and  poliey  problem 
that  no  longer  exists.  What  is  left  is  the  problem  for  whieh  the 
least  agreement  was  developed. 

Contemporary  Strategy 

The  strategie  ease  on  whieh  there  was  the  least  eonsensus 
during  the  Cold  War  is  now  the  eentral  eoneern.  The  parallel  is 
paradoxieal.  At  the  poliey  level,  there  is  a  eoneeptual  similarity 
between  the  antieommunism  that  was  at  the  eore  of  poliey  and 
strategy  during  the  Cold  War  and,  sinee  9/11,  the  “war”  on  ter¬ 
rorism,  whieh  has  replaeed  eommunism  as  the  eentral  foeus  of 
US  eoneern.  The  Soviets,  however,  were  a  eonerete  poliey  prob¬ 
lem  with  a  highly  eonventional  strategie  response.  Suppressing 
terrorism  presents  a  highly  amorphous  opponent  that  must  be 
eonfronted  in  highly  uneonventional  ways.  The  admixture  of 
the  eonventional  identifieation  of  the  problem  (poliey)  and  the 
highly  uneonventional  nature  of  the  response  (strategy)  ereates 
mueh  of  the  dilemma. 

The  eentral  problem  then  and  now  refieets  some  of  the  dis¬ 
agreement  that  was  never  entirely  resolved  regarding  Third 
World  insurgeneies  during  the  Cold  War  on  at  least  three  di¬ 
mensions:  the  question  of  resolving  the  importanee  of  interests 
in  speeifie  situations,  a  poliey  disagreement  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  Ameriean  aetivism  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  the 
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development  of  an  appropriate  strategy  to  implement  the  poliey 
deeisions.  Eaeh  dimension  merits  some  eonsideration. 

The  eentral  politieal  and,  henee,  poliey  question  arises  from  the 
faet  that  US  interests  and  threats  to  them  do  not,  by  and  large, 
eoineide.  This  is  the  diffleuliy  previously  identified  as  the  interest- 
threat  mismateh,  and  it  eontrasts  sharply  with  the  Cold  War. 
Then,  the  United  States’  most  important  interests  were  highly 
and  dtreetly  threatened,  and  risk  reduetion  flowed  from  that  eo- 
ineidenee:  strategists  needed  to  proteet  the  Ameriean  homeland 
from  nuelear  attaek  and  Western  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia 
from  attaek,  to  eite  the  two  most  obvious  examples. 

Threats  to  important  US  interests  are  not  as  evident  today. 
Evidenee  of  this  problem  is  illustrated  by  the  debate  about 
whether  the  United  States  should  intervene  in  new  internal  wars 
in  plaees  like  Liberia.  Were  Liberia  the  souree  of,  say,  some  vital 
resouree  neeessary  for  Ameriean  well-being,  the  answer  would 
be  obvious  and  positive.  But  the  fate  of  Liberia  does  not  have  a 
dtreet  bearing  on  any  vital  US  interest  beyond  the  promotion  of 
a  peaeeful  world  order,  and  that  leads  to  ambivalenee. 

The  notable  exeeption  to  the  interest- threat  mismateh  is  ter¬ 
rorism,  of  eourse,  but  it  is  a  threat  that  is  hard  to  eounter 
beeause  its  souree  is  diffieult  to  speeily.  Threats  traditionally 
have  been  assigned  to  eonerete  politieal  entities  like  states,  but 
the  souree  of  the  terrorism  threat  is  more  elusive  and  thus  dif¬ 
fieult  to  eounter.  If,  as  its  ehronielers  eontend,  non-state-based 
fourth  generation  warfare  is  the  future  of  war,  this  problem  will 
reeur  in  the  future. 

The  interest-threat  mismateh  also  leads  to  a  poliey  disagree¬ 
ment  about  where  the  United  States  should  and  should  not  be 
willing  to  use  force  in  the  future.  Since  there  are  no  concrete  and 
enduring  enemies  against  whom  to  prepare,  the  outcome  of  this 
debate  (if  there  ever  is  one)  has  great  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
strategists.  On  one  side  of  the  policy  debate  are  those  with  an  ex¬ 
pansive  agenda  for  employing  American  military  strength  in  the 
name  of  countering  terrorism  and  promoting  American  ideals  like 
democracy.  Whether  this  neoconservative  position  will  survive  the 
experience  in  Iraq  is  currently  an  open  question.  The  other  side 
of  the  debate  counsels  a  more  restrictive  view.  Traditional  realists 
argue  that  US  force  should  only  be  used  when  clearly  vital  inter¬ 
ests  are  at  stake,  while  multilateralist  internationalists  contend 
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that  realism  should  be  extended  to  eneompass  humanitarian  di¬ 
sasters  as  well.  Neither  position  offers  detailed  guidanee  about 
eontingeneies  and  problems  strategists  must  eontend  with  or  for 
whieh  they  must  prepare. 

If  speeifie  guidanee  in  terms  of  eonerete  potential  adversar¬ 
ies  is  missing  or  ineomplete,  one  strategie  mandate  is  elear: 
the  problem  of  eounter-asymmetrieal-warfare  strategy.  The  ex- 
perienee  of  the  United  States  and  its  adversaries  over  the  past 
quarter  eentury  or  so  is  absolutely  elear  on  this  point:  if  one 
has  to  fight  the  Amerieans,  do  not  fight  them  on  their  terms. 
That  is  the  elear  lesson  of  the  first  Persian  Gulf  War  and  the 
Afghanistan  eampaign  of  2001.  On  the  other  hand,  changing 
the  rules — fighting  asymmetrically — may  offer  a  chance.  The 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the  experience  in  Soma¬ 
lia,  and  possibly  the  long-term  outcome  in  Iraq  all  point  in  this 
direction.  Knowing  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  development  of  a  co¬ 
herent  and  effective  strategy  to  deal  with  countering  the  asym¬ 
metrical  warrior  should  be  among  the  highest  strategic  priori¬ 
ties  for  the  United  States,  a  position  such  strategy  has  never 
occupied  in  the  past. 


Conclusions 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  contemporary  international 
environment  represents  a  strategically  challenging  time,  but 
it  is  probably  an  observation  that  most  students  of  strategy 
would  have  made  about  their  own  times  throughout  history. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  different  times  create  different  chal¬ 
lenges,  threats,  and  risks  to  be  countered;  what  differentiates 
the  times  are  the  constellations  of  strategy  and  policy  problems 
one  encounters.  In  that  sense,  the  current  strategic  environ¬ 
ment  is  indeed  unique. 

What  makes  today  different  for  the  United  States  is  its  unique 
position  in  the  international  system.  Through  much  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  United  States  was  a  medium  power  whose  importance 
began  to  expand  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  After  World  War 
II,  US  importance — and  the  responsibilities  it  brought — had  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  point  that  it  was  one  of  the  two  most  important 
powers  in  the  world,  a  superpower. 
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With  the  implosion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  is 
the  only  surviving  superpower,  a  position  in  the  world  system 
that  some  analysts  argue  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  This  status  means  the  United  States  is  the  only  eountiy  in 
the  world  with  truly  global  interests  and  the  means  to  pursue 
those  interests.  Regardless  of  the  plaee  or  the  situation,  what 
the  United  States  eonsiders  its  interests  to  be  matters.  Those 
who  fall  under  the  shadow  of  US  interests  may  not  always  like 
that  faet,  but  they  eannot  avoid  reeognizing  it. 

This  superiority  extends  to  the  military  realm  of  strategists. 
It  is  both  a  matter  of  faet  and  poliey  that  the  United  States  is 
eommitted  to  retaining  a  military  position  seeond  to  no  other 
eountiy.  As  argued,  this  superioiiiy  is  largely  defined  in  terms  of 
traditional,  symmetrieal  eapabilities,  as  those  are  defined  in  the 
eontemporary  seene.  A  eonsequenee  is  that  whenever  militaiy 
aetivity  is  proposed  an3rwhere  in  the  world,  the  question  of  US 
partieipation  will  be  raised.  Peaeekeeping  operations,  sueh  as 
those  in  Afriean  eountries  (e.g.,  Liberia)  are  a  prime  example. 

Another  eonsequenee,  whieh  has  been  a  featured  part  of  argu¬ 
ments  set  forth  here,  is  that  no  potential  adversary  of  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  willing  (or  able)  to  eonfront  the  United  States 
in  a  traditional  military  maimer.  As  a  result,  the  problem  for  a 
potential  foe  is  how  to  negate  the  firepower  and  teehnologieal  su¬ 
periority  that  is  at  the  heart  of  US  military  superiority,  and  it  is 
the  heart  of  the  US  strategie  problem  to  devise  ways  to  blunt  the 
effeets  of  that  negation:  eounter-as5mrmetiieal-warfare  strategy. 

As  argued,  this  will  be  an  evolving  problem  where  opponents 
of  the  United  States  borrow  from  other’s  sueeesses  and  failures 
in  dealing  militarily  with  the  Amerieans.  What  are  the  lessons 
of  the  Iraqi  resistanee  to  US  oeeupation,  for  instanee,  for  future 
as}mmetrieal  warriors?  At  the  same  time,  what  ean  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  learn  from  that  same  experienee  as  it  prepares  for  other 
eontingeneies  that  may  bear  some  resemblanee  to  the  threat  in 
the  Middle  East  but  whieh  may  also  be  different,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  adversary  and  the  physieal  setting  in  whieh 
it  is  preparing  to  fight?  These  are  the  most  interesting  strategie 
questions  faeed. 
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